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THROUGH THE HEART OF VIRGINIA. 


By G. S. S. RICHARDs. 


THE ARLINGTON HOUSE. 


Or all the States of the Union, Virginia enjoys | 


perhaps the greatest natural advantages of posi- 


tion, climate, fertility, picturesque beauty, and | 


mineral resources. It has mountains crowned 


with noble forests, wide and rich valleys feeding | 


numerous flocks and herds and noted for the 

depth and range of their unexhausted, if not in- 

exhaustible soil, and wide plains susceptible of 
VoL. XVI.—13 


| the highest cultivation. These are watered and 
| drained by several rivers, fed by innumerable 
nee and rivulets. The hills on one side of 
| the great mountain ridge that traverses the State 
from northeast to southwest abound in iron of 
| exceptional value, and the great plateau on the 
western side of this range of mountain country 
contains a great thickness of excellent coal, ren- 
dered available by numerous deep and narrow 
gorges that intersect the plateau, and allow the 
| water to run off. . 

The Appalachian Mountains and the outlying 
| parallel mountain tract to the east, called the 
Blue Ridge, cross Virginia, and form the natural 
| boundary between the old State and that portion 
recently separated, and which constitutes the pres- 
ent State of West Virginia.. The chain.extends 
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from Canada almost to the Gulf of Mexico, and 
affects in the most marked manner the whole 
physical geography of North America. There was 
a time, geologically not very distant, when the 
ocean occupied the vast valley of the Mississippi, 
reaching almost to the North Polar Sea; when, 
through this ocean, instead of across the Atlantic, 
the Gulf stream made its way; when the west 
coast of Europe was covered by glaciers, and 
when the reindeer was one of the most common 
quadrupeds of southern France and the vine-clad 
valleys of the Garonne and its tributaries. The 
Appalachian chain, not so lofty perhaps at that 
time, formed the backbone of a smaller America ; 
but all the general features of the country existed 
then as they do now, and while the gently-sloping 
and low-lying plains on the eastern side were rich 
prairie-land, feeding countless herds of buffalo and 
deer, the higher valleys and plains of the West 
were less accessible, and were intersected by deep 
ravines, resembling on a smaller scale the cele- 
brated cafions of the Colorado. The gradual 
rising of the whole continent has now converted 
the ocean floor into a vast fertile valley ; but the 
cafions still exist, and penetrate far within the 


mountain range, forming at present a means of 
communication from East to West, and connect- 
ing the Atlantic with the great West. 

The valleys of Virginia and the land adjacent 
are destined to play a great part in the future 


history of America. Where there are great stores 
of coal and iron near together and accessible, it is 
impossible that there should not be manufactures, 
and the great centres of manufacture cannot be 
without great political importance. 

There is everything to induce immigration, and 
especially that of mechanics, to occupy this dis- 
trict, although at present the population is still 
somewhat limited. The white inhabitants a few 
years ago were decidedly the least energetic and 
the worst provided for of all the people in the 
State, and even now there is still a good deal of 
poverty, but, as the property changes hands, 
the quality of the owners improves. But this is 
most applicable, to the population west of the Blue 
Ridge. In the Valley of Virginia, and other parts 
of the Old Dominion, there is and always has been 
a more active and prosperous people. Slavery as 
an institution had its redeeming features in this 
State, but its abolition will ultimately prove a 
great and lasting benefit. It will raise the char- 


“obliterate all traces of it. 





acter of the white laboring classes, and remove 
from them the stigma of poverty, bitterly felt 
by the poorer white families when all the land 
belonged to a few large holders, who, however, 
were little the better for their lands and the slaves 
that belonged to them. The war has left little 
bitterness behind, and another generation will 
It only needs that the 
sections should thoroughly understand each other 
to bring about that entire restoration of mutual 
confidences which shall aid in the development 
and improvement of the country’s vast resources. 
That an active prejudice exists in the Northern 
States against the South and its people is still 
asserted, but it is simply an assumed prejudice, 
based upon political grounds. That this prejudice 
is mighty in its influence for evil on the nation, 
and that by it and through it the conditions of 
the country are largely disquieted, is, alas! only 
too evident. Much of it is fomented and kept 
alive for ends ulterior to the common weal, and 
the real interests of the nation are kept out of 
sight in keeping it alive. Much, too, if not all of 
it, is due mainly to wrong information concerning 
the facts existing in a large portion of the South. 

We are pleased to note, however, that during 
the past few years this prejudice has been steadily 
growing less and less with the influx of Northern 
men and Northern enterprise. Fair-minded men, 
men of enlarged and unprejudiced views, have 
visited all parts of the South, and studied closely 
its social and commercial interests, and in all cases 
return highly impressed with the courteous treat- 
ment and hearty welcome received at the hands of 
its people. And why should it be otherwise? 
The South very well comprehends its needs, and 
readily understands that it is only through Northern 
capital and Northern enterprise that it can expect 
to develop its vast and unlimited resources. Know- 
ing this, it is to its interest to welcome with cour- 
teous hospitality the elements which shall aid in its 
true development, either by settlement or the 
investment of capital, or indirectly through the 
removal of that prejudice which heretofore has 
proved a bar to its advancement. 

Personally, we have never felt prejudiced against 
the South, because we deemed the aristocracy of 
race, founded upon its peculiar institutions, as 
the result of a cause entirely beyond its control. 
Inherited by its people, it could only be divested 
by some violent disruption or a voluntary aban- 
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l 
donment. The latter process was as a matter 


of course impracticable. 
trary, while it accomplished the end, was never- 
theless the forerunner of a new and strange con- 
dition of society and life, which, although attended 


for a little time by material disadvantage and | 


loss, will ultimately redound to its great social 
and commercial prosperity. The South of the 


future, imbued with a new spirit and its energies | 


vitalized by the thrift and energy of the great 
North and West, will be as far in advance of the 


The former, on the con- | digression. 


hence ‘must crave the reader’s pardon for the 
Our object is to give a brief account 
of a second trip ‘‘ through the Old Dominion,”’ of 
what we saw, and our impressions of the country 
as we passed through. We have said our second 
trip, because we had gone through it once before— 
after a fashion. But then it took us so long to get 
through it, and the route or routes were so multi fa- 
rious and devious that ten volumes of the MONTHLY 
would hardly suffice to record all the ‘‘ ups’’ and 
‘*downs’’ we experienced in our efforts to get 


GREEN’S MANSION HOUSE. 
The Site of Braddock’s Headquarters. 


South of the past as America to-day is in advance | 


of the early colonies. Even to-day, with its brief 


experience of home rule, the material progress | 


made by the South is everywhere visible. And in 
no respect is this more apparent than in the matter 
of its railroads. 


out its length and breadth, intersecting the States 
and connecting the many important cities from 
the Atlantic to the Gulf and from the seaboard to 
the great commercial centres on the Mississippi. 
The traffic, daily increasing, promises to invite 
additional capital and investment in new roads 
for such sections as are yet unprovided for, and 
where products, mineral as well as agricultural, 
only await development. 

But we did not design going “‘through the 
South’? when-we commenced our article, and 





through! And besides, we“ had such excellent 
transportation furnished us on our second journey, 
and were enabled to appreciate the glories of the 


| country so much better than in the first instance, 


| that we prefer relating the experiences of the last 
Already long lines of well-built | 
and fully-equipped roads are in operation through- 


trip. 

The reader will no doubt surmise that we visited 
the national capital, as most travelers of the 
present day are accustomed to do, before entering 
upon our journey through the Old Dominion. To 
admirers of our beautiful capital, with all its 
points of interest and attractions, a visit at any 
time proves entertaining and instructive. It is 
the gate to the Valley of Virginia, and lies 
directly on the line of the great through-route to 
the South and the Southwest. Furthermore, the 
many great attractions and points of interest in 
and about Washington are of such importance to 
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MOUNT VERNON, THE HOME OF WASHINGTON, 


every one of the grand sovereigns of this nation, 
that we, as one of them, could hardly think of 


going through without making a stop. Then we | 


would not think of giving our worthy member of 
the lower House the go-by, either, and besides, 
with the great interest we feel in having the wheels 
of our government run smoothly, it becomes our 
duty, as one of the sovereigns, to call upon our 
chief servant at the White House, to see that he is 
attending to his duties as he ought to. Business 
before pleasure, you know! This attended to, if 
one desires to see some real downright fun of an 
unalloyed character, he should go to the opposite 
end of Pennsylvania Avenue. Not feeling inclined 
in that direction, we devoted our spare time to 
the moving panorama that greeted our vision from 
the magnificent avenue before us. 

The time for our departure arriving, we bid adieu 


| above the Potomac. 


of historic interest to every American. Before us, 
standing upon a prominent elevation, we behold 
what was once a most noted mansion in the days 
before the late war, but which now shows plainly 
the ruin and destruction so fearfully visited upon it. 
The emmence is Arlington Heights, and the man- 
sion is that of the late George Washington Parke 
Custis, the adopted son of Washington, and heir 
to many of the personal effects of the beloved 
patriot. It is best known as the Arlington House, 
and was built of bricks and stuccoed. With its 
centre and its grand portico of eight massive 
columns, sixty feet in front and twenty-five in 
depth, and two wings, it presents toward the 
river and National Capitol a front of one hundred 
and forty feet. It is about three hundred feet 
In its rear and on each flank 
was a grand old wood stretching far back before 


to the Willard, and hasten to the depot. It is a | 
matter of only a few brief moments, and we find | 
ourselves en route for Alexandria. Over the Long | 


Bridge, with its beautiful views of the distant Poto- | 
mac on either side, whose shores possess so much 


the scythe of civil war mowed down the forests of 
Virginia; and from its front, sloping toward the 
river, was a grassy park of two hundred acres, 
dotted with groves of chestnut and oak, and 
clumps of evergreen-trees. Through the forest, 
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on its right, was a winding avenue of approach 
up to the mansion from the highway. Between 
the lawn and the river lay richly-cultivated fields | 
bearing tons of vegetables for the Washington 
City market every year. From its portico may be | 
seen all of the public buildings in the capital, and 
nearly every private one, with a portion of George- 
town on the left, and the navy yard and the fertile | 
hills and valleys of Maryland on the right, away | 
southward to Fort Washington. 

Very little of special interest attracts our further 
attention before reaching Alexandria, six miles | 
below Washington, and we are only strikingly 
reminded of our first journey to that city, made 
under very different and far less pleasant circum- | 


stances. Upon that occasion we went afoot, upon | 
one of the hottest days of the hottest summer | 
months we have ever experienced. They called | 
it marching in those days. | 


Alexandria is situated on the Virginia side of 


| the Potomac, and has still that antiquated though 


aristocratic look with which it impressed us upon 
our first visit. There are many signs of improve- 
ment visible, however, we are pleased to note, 
showing pretty conclusively that a new and enter- 


| prising spirit is finding its way, slowly but surely, 


into its limits. The Virginia Midland and the 


Washington and Alexandria railways, with the 
| Alexandria turnpike, supply ample communication 
with Washington City, and the Potomac line of 
steamers with Norfolk, Baltimore, Philadelphia, 
| New York, and Boston; the Norfolk steamers 
making connection with the Allan line to Liver- 
pool via Halifax, Nova Scotia, and Queenstown, 


THE TOMB OF WASHINGTON, 
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Ireland. The latter steamers also connect with the | 
Norfolk railways, which in turn connect directly 
with the Virginia Midland, bringing freight and 
immigrants to all points along their line to this city. 
In this respect the location of Alexandria as 
an inland port of entry, with its attendant river, | 
canal, and railway systems, offers most unusual 
facilities. It has besides, for a city of its di- 
mensions and population, much that should re- 
commend it to the consideration of those seek- 
ing healthy, cheap, and desirable city homes. It 





AN OLD DOMINION HOMESTEAD. 


has a population of about sixteen thousand, is 
lighted by gas, abundantly supplied with water, 
and furnished with the best of schools and | 
churches, and one of the finest and best equipped 
market-houses in the whole South. A new and 
beautiful commercial exchange building, a com- 
modiously arranged and elegant government cus- 
tom-house and post-office are prominent features 
that strike our attention as innovations in this | 
old and time-honored city. Of its various indus- 
tries and business institutions much might be said 
in detail. It has no less than five banks and | 
banking-houses, two national, one savings, - and 
two private; one ship-yard, only worked to a 
limited extent, however ; two machine-shops and ' 


iron foundries ; one spoke factory; two soap fac. 
tories; a plaster mill; steam bakery; broom 
factory; three cigar factories; two steam flour- 
mills, one with a capacity to manufacture eight 
hundred barrels of flour a day; two sash facto- 
ries and planing mills; three coach factories ; 


| two steam sumac-mills; two steam breweries ; 


three furniture manufactories, doing a large and 
lucrative trade; one steam cotton factory, em- 
ploying one hundred and twenty-five hands; the 
largest tannery in the State; one pottery; the 
most extensive fish 
packeries in the South ; 
a number of shipping 
and commission houses 
that do a large business 
with the interior, and 
a few that import to a 
considerable extent 
salt, plaster, and other 
articles. In addition 
to these, there are 
other branches of busi- 
ness industries equally 
worthy of notice, and 
all inviting and admit- 
ting of further enlarge- 
ment. 

The town is old and 
historical, and proud 
because of both. A 
half mile, perhaps, 
back from the wharf, 
there is a very un- 
pretentious Episcopal 
church, upward of a 
hundred and twenty years old. The building is 
very old-fashioned, of brick, with little eight-by- 


| ten panes of glass in the windows, and galleries on 


three of its sides, and is kept in almost precisely 
the same condition in which it was in Revolu- 


| tionary times. Gas has been introduced, a furnace, 
_and the wood-work has been painted. Otherwise 
_ it remains unchanged. 


The interest attaching to this edifice grows out 
of the fact that within its walls are the family pews 
of the families of General Washington and the late 
General Robert E. Lee. In memory of these 


| distinguished men, tablets: have been placed in the 


wall and suitably inscribed in each case. 
The early associations that have their roots 
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among the graves of almost a century and a | 


quarter ago cluster as thickly about this church as | 
the ivy that conceals its walls, seeming in its all- 
embracing tenderness with youth and vigor to 
sustain their tottering age ; and their voicelessness 
is mightier than the noise of hammer and saw and 


the click of the trowel; is a patient protest against | 


the sacrilegious solicitations of modern architec- 
ture. The church-yard surrounds the church, but 





FAIRFAX COURT-HOUSE 


the stones are most of them very old and moss- | 


covered ; many of them, perhaps the greater part, 
dating back to the last century. There were 
but few names that have been handed down by 
history. 

Another point of interest to the visitor is the 
building where General Braddock had his head- 
quarters previous to his fatal expedition. This has 
been incorporated with a new addition, and the 





| ourselves in connection with the scenes through 


which the town had passed since the close of the 
late civil war. As these incidents would be little 
likely to interest our readers from their purely 
local character, we will not take space to recount 
them here. 

The great point of interest and attraction, how- 
ever, the one that draws public attention more gen- 
erally to this town than all else, is the home of the 
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IN YE OLDEN TIMES. 
‘* Father of his Country.’ Mount Vernon is nine 
miles below this place, and, we dare say, there 
are few places with which our readers are more 
familiar. Few travelers this way would for a 
moment think of passing on without a pilgrim- 
age to this venerable shrine of a nation’s adora- 
tion. 

As we wandered about the place, pausing often- 
times to muse upon the many objects of interest 








whole constitutes the present ‘‘ Mansion House,’’ | that met our gaze, or to catch some new beauty of 
a first-class hostlery, under the management of | the landscape, we recalled the words of Com- 
Mr. Green, a courteous and gentlemanly host. | mander Gibson, given to the world in his recent 
From him we learned many facts of interest to | volume of verse: 
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“ And this, then, is Mount Vernon! and I view, 
Beyond the wide reach of Potomac’s flood, 
Maryland and Virginia, in the blue 
Of distance, blending in sweet sisterhood. 
As close, as sisterly, as lovely, should 
Your real Union be, his children States. 
Oh! by your freedom, in him unwithstood, 
From the Orient sea to sunset’s golden gates, 
Clasp every link of love which here he consecrates !”’ 









































The Mount Vernon mansion is situated on a 
swelling height, and commands a fine view of the 
Potomac. The estate is under the control of the 
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A VESTIGE OF THE WAR. 








Ladies’ Mount Vernon Association, which has care- 
fully preserved it, and to add to its interest has 
from time to time exercised its influence and efforts 
to secure additional mementos of the honored and 
much respected man who once graced its halls with 
his commanding presence. Almost everything one 
































it recalls, but not of yesterday in decay; for the 
efforts of this association have been zealously 
directed at all times to the restoration and pre- 
servation of the estate. Beyond these objects it 
is probable the spirit of improvement will never 
venture, for this is one of the very few spots in 
America that should be sacredly kept free from 
innovation, as a bequest in trust to the centuries. 


























sees bears the impress uneffaced of the yesterday | 





Let it remain as the Mecca of the American patriot. 
However high party spirit may run, 
“Yet, Washington, we worship at thy tomb, 
Cold though the marble, cold thine ashes here. 
In all our sad perplexity and gloom, 
May patriot hearts, from passion freed and fear, 
Grow noble in the calm of memories they revere.” 


After devoting several days very profitably in 
the examination of points of special interest to 
| ourselves in and around Alexandria, we proceeded 
| on our journey through the Old Dominion. And 
just here it behooves 
us to say that we found 
at this stage an old 
landmark gone, one, 
too, by the way, we 
well remember. This 
was the once familiar 
** Orange and Alexan- 
dria,’’ a railroad run 
by two companies, 
**Uncle Sam’’ at the 
one end, and the “Con- 
federates” at the other. 
Instead of the old-time 
depot and _insignifi- 
cant rolling-stock, we 
have now the hand- 
some offices, the depot 
building, and the ex- 
tensive machine-shops, 
locomotive and car- 
works of the Virginia 
Midland Railroad, 
which has absorbed 
the old line, and now 
operates one of the most extensive lines of railway 
in the State. Their machine-shops and locomotive 
works are of a capacity fully adequate to supply the 
equipments of the road, and these compare very 
| favorably with any of the leading roads in the 
United States. 

The course which this road follows is one which 
| traverses the entire State in such a central position 
| that by it equal benefits are conferred upon and 
| received from all the railway and water lines which 
pass through the State from east to west. It strikes 
the Piedmont district, which it follows through its 
| entire length until it reaches Danville. This dis- 
| trict is more elevated as well as more varied in 
its surface than the tide-water district, which lies 


| 
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between it and the Atlantic, and possesses a com- | 
bination of advantages which makes it compare | 
more favorably with the great and fertile valley 
lying to the west. 

Recognizing the fact that railroads must to a 
great extent depend upon their local freight and 
travel, the Virginia Midland, we find, uses every 
exertion to facilitate immigration to and settlement 
in this region of Virginia. With this in view, the ' 


' 


A SCENE IN THE 


- 


company has started on a new career of assisting 
in the settlement of cities, towns, and rural dis- 
tricts through the region traversed by the road. 
Under authority of the legislature of the State 
it has purchased large quantities of land through- 
out this district and along the line of the road, 
which it proposes reselling on long credit to 
actual settlers. This we understand is the first | 
effort of the kind ever made by any railroad cor- | 
poration in the State, and should commend itself | 
to the community genérally as the most efficient | 
mode yet devised of accomplishing the settlement | 
of surplus lands. 


We would also observe that the production of 
the mines throughout the Piedmont district, its 
fields, gardens, waters, and forests, can be made as 
fruitful of great results as the most favored of 
lands. The recent discoveries along almost the 


entire line of this road, of specular, hematite, and 
magnetic iron ore deposits, asbestos, kaolin, mar- 
ble, porphyry, gold, jasper, fine clay, plumbago, 
slate, argentiferous galena, manganese, fire-proof 


UPPER VALLEY. 


| stone, mineral substances for paints, copper, blue, 


red, and gray building-stone, etc., promise a most 
prolific source of revenue with their development, 
and in this work there is need only of the strong 
arm and the energetic will of industrious and 
thrifty settlers. 

To the traveler seeking a route which will pre- 
sent him with a continuity of points of interest, 
and at the same time an opportunity of passing 
through a delightful region of country, we would 
commend the Midland route. These were the con- 
siderations which moved us to ‘select this route, 


‘ and we were not disappointed in our expectations. 
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A FAMILIAR SCENE BY THE WAYSIDE. 


Leaving Alexandria, we pass in a westerly direc- 
tion through Fairfax County, within whose borders 
are many objects of note and some of national in- 


terest. As an object worthy of note, we would 
mention the Protestant Episcopal Seminary and 
High School, with its beautiful grounds and. exten- 
sive library. As objects of national interest, we 
find here Fairfax Court-House, where the will of 
General Washington is recorded ; Pohick Church, 
which he assisted in constructing, and where he 





worshiped ; and also Mount 
Vernon, to which we have 
already referred. 

This county is remarkably 
well-wooded and watered, as 
is the entire region through 
which our journey lay. It 
has a diversified soil, from 
sandy to red clay, and pro- 
duces all the cereals and 
many of the fruits and vege- 
tables consumed in the adja- 
cent cities. Much of the 
land here has been cut up 
and subdivided into beau- 
tiful and highly-cultivated 
farms, which are owned 
almost entirely by Norti- 
ern settlers. Some of these 
lands have increased in 
value from twelve to one 
hundred dollars per acre, 
and this is not to be com- 
pared with what the results 
would be along the Mid- 
land if the lands there were 
subjected to similar treat- 
ment, for in most places 
the soil is of a far superior 
quality. 

Burke’s Station, some 
fourteen miles from Alex- 
andria, has still some of 
its old familiar look, but 
its surroundings have suf- 
fered a complete change. 
Adjoining it lies one of the 
most beautiful little farms 
to be seen in this part of 
the county. From the cars 
one can see everything that 
| a thrifty farmer could well desire to have on a 
| place of its size. Meadow and upland and orch- 
| ards alike are in excellent order. Here, truly, is 
| an instance of what good farming can accomplish 
| for land heretofore characterized as poor. 
| _ The next point, after passing Fairfax Station, is 

Clifton. This place was for a considerable time 
during the war used as a depot for army supplies. 
Many earth-marks are still visible on the sur- 
rounding hills. It has a small population, three 
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churches, one hotel, a spoke factory, and saw-mill. | value have also been discovered at various points 
It is an attractive village, and we learn is much | in the county, but none of them have as yet been 
resorted to during the summer months by boarders | developed to any very great extent. 
from the cities. The residents are directing their | This division extends to Strasburg, in the Shen- 
efforts to fruit culture, and with great success, some | andoah Valley, and by it connection can be 
of the fruit commanding excellent prices at a home | made at this point for Winchester and other 
market. | points in the upper valley westward and north- 
After leaving Clifton we soon enter Prince Wil- | ward. Here it is worthy of mention that about 
liam County, which we traverse in a southwesterly six miles to the northeast of this place, in the 
direction until we reach Manassas, now a very | direction of Fairfax, was fought the first battle 
flourishing village. Here a branch road, called the of Manassas. At Bristoe, the next station south, 


Manassas Division, forms a junction with the main 
line. The town is situated on the summit of a 
high table-land, and commands a beautiful view 
of the surrounding country. No place in the State 
has been of so rapid growth since the war. As 
late as 1868 there was not a vestige of fence or 
building on the spot where it now stands. To-day 
it is the largest town in the county, has a popula- 
tion of six hundred, one newspaper and real-estate 
journal, saw and grist-mill, churches and schools, a 
number of fine stores, and two hotels, one of them 
a large, new, and commodious building. 
than a dozen different States 
and nationalities are here repre- 
sented, all harmonizing with 
Virginians and Virginia institu- 
tions as well as the most liberal- 
minded could possibly desire. 

The productions of the county as 
are varied and rapidly increas- [im 
ing, with ample facilities for | 
transportation to the best of § 
markets. The development of ] 
minerals in the vicinity of the 
road is progressing, and bids 
fair to become a source of con- 
siderable profit. The red sand- 
stone deposit crosses the rail- 
road track near the town of 
Manassas. Several quarries have 
been opened, and the stone is 
being extensively shipped to 
Washington and other markets 
for-building purposes, for which 
it is said to be a very superior 
article. The best of hematite 
iron ore has been found in 
large quantities near Thorough- 
fare Station, on ‘the Manassas 
Division. Other minerals of 


More 


, and situated about two miles west of Brentsville, 

the county seat, several battles were also fought 
| during the war, one on the 27th of August, 1862, 
| between Generals Hooker and Ewell, and another 
on the 14th of October, 1863, between Generals 
Warren and A. P. Hill. And although this im- 


mediate section suffered very considerably from 
the ravages of the contending armies, we are 
pleased to notice that it has rapidly recovered 
therefrom, and to-day very few traces remain 
visible to the, passing traveler. 

Shortly after leaving Bristoe we enter Fauquier 
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County, one of tlie finest counties, if not the finest, 
in this portion of the State. This is the beginning 
of the grass or grazing region, which extends 
with but few local exceptions of diminishing 
importance through Culpeper, Rappahannock, 
Orange, Madison, Albemarle, Nelson, and Am- 
herst counties. Fine sheep, cattle, and horses 
are raised in this entire region, but nowhere of 
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sought for, and- are rapidly supplanting the old 
and now discredited system, There is scarcely an 
industry that is not improved or encouraged with 
a prospect of largely-increased profits in the near 
future. The people here are evidently looking 
forward to the time when they shall be able to 
compete with the most progressive in agricultural 
productions. They no longer seem contented with 


MONTICELLO, THE HOME OF JEFFERSON. 


higher pedigree and qualities than in this county. 
The old Virginia fondness for fine horses and fox- 
hunting is still to a considerable extent indulged 
in. Many gentlemen keep hounds, and sometimes 


it happens that the English immigrant brings with | 
him hounds of famous foreign breed only to have | 


them outstripped in the chase by the more hardy 
native. 

We find also a growing disposition, everywhere 
apparent, to advance small industries of every 
kind. Skilled labor and machinery are eagerly 


| 


| tiplied an hundred-fold. 


the old, indifferent way of doing things, but prefer 
adopting the most approved and ready means-to 
secure the best and most profitable systems, scien- 
tifically considered, opportunity may offer. With 
a proper extension and growth of this feeling and 
spirit, it will beceme only a question of time when 
the staple productions of this county will be-mul- 
Its mineral productions 
also bid fair soon to be of as much importance as 
any other of its industries. In the southern se¢- 
tion of the county numerous gold-diggings ate 
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now in operation, and in certain other sections of the Virginia Midland connects with its main 
some of the finest varieties of iron have been dis- | line. This branch extends to Warrenton, the 
covered. The iron industry awaits only the intel- | county seat of Fauquier County, near where are 
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A. HARVEST SCENE ON THE VIRGINIA MIDLAND. 


ligent application of capital to the construction of | located the widely-known White Sulphur Springs. 
‘furnaces to make it one of the most prosperous | Here annuaily resort some of the most distin- 
industries of the county. guished people from all parts of the country, to 

At Warrenton Junction, the Warrenton branch | enjoy both the excellent society and the health- 
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giving properties of the spring-water. It is only 
nine miles from the junction, and is situated on 
a commanding eminence in the very heart of the 
county. In passing through this section many in- 
teresting incidents of the late war recurred to our 
mind, and especially was this the case when we 
arrived at the junction. For here it was that the 
‘Ohio men”’ polled their vote on a certain elec- 
tion day while on a march little less than the 
double-quick. ‘There was no repeating, persona 
ting, or use of tissue ballots, we believe, but if we 
recollect aright there was a serious attempt made 
to break in upon their exercise of the elective 
franchise, which came too late, however. That 
vote went ‘‘solid for Mulhooly,’’ notwithstand- 
ing. It was in every sense a running vote, cast 
under serious difficulties, and we believe, if the 
presence of bayonets is an evidence of an unfair 
election, this must have been the anfairest ever 
held. But then, kind reader, there was no civil- 


service reform in those days! 

Bealeton and Brandy stations, next in order, are 
passed, both with their well-known war histories ; | 
but the mutations of time have worked many im- 


provements in the general appearance of the sur- 
rounding country. The land is of an excellent 
character, well adapted to agricultural purposes, 
the soil generally of a deep red, and the sur- 
face beautifully diversified and fertile. Culpeper 
County, the next in order, shows much agricultural 
and some manufacturing activity. Population, 
capital, and labor are alone wanted to bring into 
full cultivation her waste lands, and restore her 
that abundant prosperity which she enjoyed in 
former years. 

The mineral wealth of Culpeper County has 
only been partially explored. Some rich speci- 
mens of magnetic ore have been found between 
the town of Culpeper and Mitchell’s Station. 
This ore may be seen along the railroad track 
between these two points on the farm of Major 
E. B. Hill. Other surface indications have been 
found near Mitchell’s Station and on and near 
Slaughter’s Mountain, and there is but little doubt 


that future explorations will prove the vein, when | 


found, of a rare ard valuable variety of ore. 


is located immediately on the line of this road, 


extensive and beautiful view of the surrounding 





country, and the Blue Ridge Mountains beyond. 
The growth of this place since the war has been 
rapid and continuous, and its population has more 
than doubled. There has been a wonderful display 
of energy and enterprise exhibited in the efforts 
put forth, to produce such results as we see devel- 
oped here. Its large number of excellent business 
houses ; its court-house, one of the handsomest and 


| most costly in the State; its many churches, rep- 


resenting every denomination; its schools, banks, 
and mills, place it in point 6f importance by the 
side of any town of equal population in the State. 

In the County Court of Culpeper is the follow- 
ing record : 

‘**July 20th, 1749.—George Washington, gen- 
tleman, produced a commission from the President 
of William and Mary College, appointing him 
Surveyor of this county, which was received; and 
thereupon took the usual oaths to his Majesty’s 
person and government ; and took and subscribed 


‘the abjuration oath and test, and then took the 


oath of Surveyor, according to law.”’ 

Washington was then in his seventeenth year, 
and continued in office for three years. 

Within a half mile of the suburbs of the town are 
located the Fair Grounds of the Piedmont Agri- 
cultural Society, one of the most energetic and 
successful in the State, and which bids fair to 
rival, in the number, excellence, and variety of 
its exhibitions, many of the older institutions of 
the kind. The grounds are near the Virginia 
Midland road, by which all articles and stock for 
exhibition can be promptly transported. Many of 
the most prominent men of the Piedmont region 
have, by their energy and business tact, materially 
aided in building up this institution and making 
it a decided success. In these efforts they have 
been ably seconded by the cordial aid and influ- 
ence of the enterprising management of the Vir- 
ginia Midland. 

We would also note the fact that in this vicinity 
is to be found the finest of building-stone. This, 
as has been demonstrated by experiments made at 
the Smithsonian Institution, in Washington, and 
at other places, has stood a pressure of over forty- 


| eight thousand pounds to the square inch without 
The town of Culpeper is the first place of real | 


prominence we strike upon our route thus far. It | 


suffering the least fracture. Quarries of this stone 
have been opened along the line of this road be- 


| tween Culpeper and Mitchell’s Station, and the 
and from its elevated position commands an | 


supply is seemingly inexhaustible. The greater 
portion of it can be excavated from the quarries 
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without blasting or drilling, coming out in beau- | Great Mountains, describes the region around 


tiful cubical blocks suitable for rough walls with- | 
out dressing. 

Culpeper County is left as we cross the Rapid 
Ann, when, leaving Cedar Mountain, with its war 
recollections, to the rear, we enter the red lands of 
the southwest mountain range, famed of old as the 
nursery of statesmen, among whom may be named | 
Jefferson, Madison, Monroe, and Taylor, who 
reached the Presidency, and the three Barbours, 
all of whom filled exalted positions in the govern- 
ment. These red lands have been very productive, 


se + 


Rapid Ann Station thus: 

‘« rst September, 1716.—At eight we mounted 
our horses, and made five miles of our way through 
a very pleasant plain, which lies where Rappahan- 
nock River (Rapid Ann) forks. I saw there the 
largest timber, the finest and deepest mould, and 
the best grass that I ever did see.’’ 

Since crassing the Rapid Ann we have been 
passing through Orange County, and on our way 
take in Orange Court-House, Madison, Somerset, 
Barboursville, and Gordonsville. The first has a 


— 
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but have been much impoverished by a series of 
exhausting crops, by superficial plowing, and by 
general careless and slovenly farming. Their 
recuperative power, however, is great, and they 
respond readily to any effort at improvement. 
Passing from the red lands, the road enters 
what is known as the Limestone Valley, from a | 
small vein of limestone which traverses the State, 
extending into Maryland and North Carolina. | 
The flats of this valley are extensive and well | 
suited for meadows. The hills are thin, but might | 
doubtless be made rich by the limestone which | 
seems to have been placed here for that purpose. | 
Lower down, this valley, as it approaches the Rapid 
Ann River, widens considerably, and has within 
its area many most excellently cultivated farms. 
Governor Spotswood, in his journey across the 


population of about eight hundred, and is built 
upon and among commanding and beautiful hills, 
while the surrounding country is dotted with 
elegant residences. 

The next in order is Madison Station, located 
on Madison Run, which takes its rise in the lands 
formerly owned by President Madison. His resi- 
dence, Montpelier, is distant two miles from this 
station. Many valuable marble, limestone, and 
iron deposits have been discovered here, and are 
worked to a limited extent. Extensive veins of 
red, brown, and yellow hematite, twenty-five feet 


| in thickness, have been opened, and the indica- 


tions are that still deeper a specular variety of 
iron ore will be found. The continuity of the 


magnetic ores of the adjoining county of Alber- | 


marle, and the facilities for obtaining coal and 


| 
| 
4 
| 
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wood, offer a fine field for the erection of furnaces 
and the manufacture of iron in these counties. 
Even now in some places these veins are being 
actively worked, and the ore is shipped, with 
large profit, to the furnaces on the Chesapeake 
and Ohio Railway. Near Stony Point, in this 
county, large deposits of fine ore are being devel- 
oped, and preparations are now being made to 
work them on an extended scale. 

Gordonsville Station is situated about one 
mile north of the flourishing village of the same 
name. This town expects, and with apparent 
reason, to become, if it is not already, the great 
railroad centre of the Piedmont district. While 
its growth has not been by any means phenomenal 
as in the instance of some of our far Western 
towns, it has nevertheless been remarkable. There 
is probably no village in any of the old settled 
States which has advanced more rapidly than this 
place has done since the close of the war. Before 
the war it was a place of little business activity, 
and of meagre population. It now claims, how- 
ever, to have a population of some fifteen hundred, 
with some forty or more business houses, quite a 
number of manufacturing establishments, churches, 
and schools of the very best character. The build- 
ings are for the most part of wood, yet they are 
tasteful and handsome structures, and the general 
appearance of the town is both pleasant and 
attractive. 

The place gained some notoriety during the 
war. It was an important point by reason of its 
railroad junction, and for a long time was the 
base of supplies for the Confederate armies in the 
valleys of Virginia. 

The surrounding country presents some very 
attractive features, and its peculiar conformations 
materially add to the fertility and richness of its 
soil. No section of the country can be more 
blessed with purity of air and salubrity of climate 
than is this. The waters of the red land are soft, 
cool, and healthful. The springs, though not bold, 
are numerous and never failing, and it is rare, 
indeed, that a valley is found without its abun- 
dant stream of pure water. Such is the healthful 
character of its climate that even the most tran- 
sient visitor, at any season of the year, will feel 
himself invigorated by breathing its pure air when 
walking, riding, or hunting among its varied and 
beautiful hills. 

From Orange the road passes toward the south- 





west through the Montpelier estate, the home 
of President Madison, and shortly after enters 
Albemarle County. After a run of some twenty 
miles, and passing through a delightful section 
of country, somewhat rolling and mountainous, 
though esteemed one of the finest agricultural, 
grazing, and mineral districts in the State, we 
reach Charlottesville. This is the county seat, 
and is situated on the right bank of the Rivanna 
River and some twenty miles distant from the 
base of the Blue Ridge. No town in Virginia 
possesses greater renown and is more entitled 
to distinguished consideration at the hands of 
the traveler than is Charlottesville. The advan- 
tages and industries of the place are worthy of 
special mention. Charlottesville contains nine 
churches, embracing almost every creed ; four 
public and six private schools; two national 
and two savings banks; a large number of mer- 
cantile establishments ; one smoking tobacco and 
cigar factory; several plow, broom, fanning-mill, 
carriage, and wagon manufactories, and one iron 
foundry. Just outside of the town are the Char- 
lottesville woolen-mills, which are apparenty doing 
a large and lucrative business. The manufacture 
of cigars is also an important industry of this 
place, the production approximating a million or 
more annually. The extensive cultivation of the 
grape hereabouts has led to the formation of a 
wine company. Large quantities of wines are 
made, and of most excellent quality, if we may 
be considered a judge. On all sides the visitor 
beholds evidences of a thrifty and industrious 
people, and the society one meets here is of a 
high order of intellectual refinement and culture. 
Hospitable and courteous by nature, the stranger 
meets a welcome both considerate and hearty, 
and in leaving carries away with him a lasting 
impression of the most favorable character. 

From various points in and about this town the 
scenery is grand and imposing, and the country 
on every hand presents most beautiful and pictur- 
esque situations. It is here and in its vicinity 
that in times past many of the distinguished men 
of the State resided whose influence and abil- 
ities were pre-eminently exerted in the councils of 
both the State and the nation. Among these we 
find the honored names of Madison, Jefferson, 
Monroe, Wirt, and Lewis. Two miles in a south- 
easterly direction from here is Monticello, once 
the residence of President Jefferson. --Here this 
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earnest patriot and statesman lived, died, and is 
buried. One mile west of the town, and within 
its suburbs, on gently rising ground, is the famous 
University of Virginia, a State institution, which 
owes its origin to 
President Jefferson. 
This institution is the 
best in the South, 
and takes high rank 
among the best uni- 
versities of the United 
States. It is becom- 
ing more and more 
useful, attractive, and 
comprehensive in its 
system of instruction, 
and promises at no 
distant day to com- 
mand a. respect and 
influence that will 
make it one of the 
chief educational cen- 
tres of our land. It 
has an average annual 
attendance of four 
hundred students, and 
possesses the finest 
and best equipped 
laboratory in the 
State. Its faculty con- 
sists of some fifteen 
professors, all repre- 
sentative men, though 
not selected as repre- 
sentative of any par- 
ticular creed, philoso- 
phy, or religion. The . 
Alumni of this ine QR as 
stitution, we under- = ve ® <—s 
stand, are endeavor- XS oe 

ing to raise an en- A\Y 
dowment fund of 

$500,000, and are 

meeting with marked 

success.in their efforts. 

Here. connection is 

made with the Chesa- 

peake and Ohio Railway for Greenbrier, White 
Sulphur, and many other medicinal springs and 
pleasure resorts of Virginia and- West Virginia. 


South: of Charlottesville we pass through a 
VoL. XVI.—14 * 
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fertile and picturesque section of country, although 
somewhat mountainous. The mineral develop- 


ments through here bid fair-to become of moré 
than ordinary importance, as already large quaw.. 
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tities of a fine variety of iron ore have been 
discovered and shipped to Baltimore and Phila- 
delphia for experiment, The: principal produc. - 
tions are tobacco, the cereals,. and fruits.’ 
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Beyond Covesville the road enters Nelson 
County, which lies upon the north bank of the 
James River. This county is watered by the 
Rockfish, Tye, and Piney rivers, the first emptying 
into the James at Howardsville, and the others 
uniting and emptying at New Market. These 
and other mountain streams give to the country a 
superabundance of fine water power for manufac- 
turing purposes. The greater part of its surface 
is hilly and mountainous, the soil is generally rich, 
while the intervening valleys are extremely fertile. 
All parts of the county are especially adapted to 
the culture of fruit, particularly apples and grapes; 
of the former, the two most excellent varieties are 
the Albemarle Pippin Wine-sap and the Pilot. 

Some twenty-two miles of travel through this 
section to the Tye River, where we cross into 
Amherst County, and a further run of about the 
same distance in a southwesterly direction brings 
us to Lynchburg, popularly known as the Hill 
City of Virginia, and located on the south bank 
of the James River at a point where the Midland 
Virginia crosses the river and the Atlantic, Missis- 
sippi, and Ohio Railroad. To the west and the 


immediate north of the city, one gets a glorious 


view of the mountains of Amherst County. The 
passage of the James through the Blue Ridge is 
a magnificent spectacle. Lofty mountains rise on 
every side, and shadow the ravine and rapids 
below. Nothing more sublime is to be seen in 
the entire length of this mountain-chain from the 
Potomac to the James. 

The James River affords ample water power. 
Capital intelligently applied is alone needed to 
make it available. Already on the two levels of 
the adjacent canal, the Kanawha, are to be seen 
two rolling-mills, three large foundries, two large 
flour-mills, two bark and extract manufactories, 
and numerous other factories. It is difficult to 
conceive of a place much better suited for every 
species of manufacturing. Labor and living are 
as cheap as at any accessible point on the conti- 
nent, with coal, iron, and lumber within easy 
reach, with cheap water transportation east and 
west, and with railways diverging to all points of 
the compass by which to transport all the possible 
productions of the most extensive manufacturing 
establishments. No better point for the develop- 
ment of new wealth can be found by capital and 
skilled labor than is here presented. 

Lynchburg is a flourishing city, and its people 
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are very enterprising. Although their fortunes 
were to a considerable extent swept away by the 
ravages of the war, the same basis of wealth 
remains, and they are again making it the foun- 
dation for future accumulations. 

The great staple of trade and manufacture in 
this city is tobacco,.and it is estimated that there 
are some seventy or eighty establishments engaged 
in its manufacture or manipulation in some form 
or other. The Lynchburg brands of smoking and 
chewing tobacco are those best known in the 
markets of the world. 

The population of the_city is something less 
than seventeen thousand (16,959), and its social 
and commercial interests are of a high order, fully 
developed, and showing an uncommon degree of 
progressive enterprise. There are water and gas 
works, most excellent public and private schools, 
and churches representing almost every creed or 
denomination. In the suburbs of the city are 
the beautiful and commodious fair grounds of 
the Agricultural and Mechanical Society, which 
has adorned them with well arranged and appro- 
priate buildings. This society offers annually a 
large and valuable list of premiums, and we 
observe that much attention is being given to the 
display of the best samples of native minerals. 
The result of this has been to secure an increase 
in the quality and variety entered, until now it 
is hardly possible to find any locality or State 
that can produce such a rare and valuable collec- 
tion. Large shipments of Bessemer ore are now 
being made from the James River ore-beds near 
Lynchburg to the Steel Company of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

A pleasant feature of this section of country is 
its excellent climate and marked healthfulness. 
This, together with its attractive scenery, eligible 
position, and superior hotel accommodations, make 
the place one of considerable resort for seekers of 
health. Besides, there are here, within a radius 
of sixty-five miles, more or less, many natural 
curiosities, places of summer resort, and institu- 
tions of learning, all easily reached by some one 
or other of the available modes of travel. Among 
these we may mention the Natural Bridge, Peaks 
of Otter, Lover’s Leap, the White, Salt, Red, 
Yellow, and Blue Sulphur Springs, University of 
Virginia, Virginia Military Institute, Hampden- 
Sidney, Randolph-Macon, and Roanoke colleges. 
These already enjoy a national reputation, and 
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anything we might here say of them could not| The same company has large and valuable 
materially add to their interest nor cause any | mines at Rocky Mount, Franklin County, from 
better appreciation of their excellent features. | which large shipments have been made, and 

After leaving Lynchburg, we enter the fine | they are now putting in improved machinery, 
lumber regions of Campbeli 
County. This and the adjoin- 
ing county of Pittsylvania offer 
in the lumber trade an ex- 
tensive and an extremely pro- 
fitable field for investments. 
Already parties have entered 
very extensively into the busi- 
ness in Pittsylvania, and we 
understand have prepared, 
ready for market, more than 
3,000,000 feet of the best 
quality of seasoned timber. 
The facilities for the ready 
transportation of this lumber 
are now afforded by the Vir- 
ginia Midland, which traverses 
this section from north to 
south, in a central position, 
and which should induce the 
investment of capital hereto- 
fore restrained from lack of 
such facilities. 

The tobacco produced in 
Campbell and Pittsylvania 
counties also enjoys a very 
high reputation for its pecu- 
liar excellence ; so much so, as 
to command the very highest 
market price, due, no doubt, 
to the peculiar quality of the 
soil and its skillful manipula- 
tion. We need hardly add 
that it is the main staple of pro- 
duction throughout this sec- 
tion of country. 

From Franklin, half way 
between Lynchburg and Dan- 
ville, a branch road (the 
Franklin Division) extends to Rocky Mount, | with the view of working these mines to their 
county seat of Franklin County, a distance of | full capacity. 
thirty-seven miles. This road was constructed to These developments have all been made within 
reach the ore-beds of Pittsylvania and Franklin. | the past three years, and only indicate the extent 
From Pittsfield on this line about thirty thousand | afd value of the deposits of the richer steel ores, 
tons of Bessemer ores of unusual purity have | while hematites suitable for the production of mill 
already been shipped to the Pennsylvania Steel | and foundry irons are found all along the road in 
Company at Steeltun, Pennsylvania, and the mine immense. quantities, and experienced iron-masters 
is now actively worked. i have recently published their estimates of cost of 
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producing iron in. this section, showing that pig 
iron will not cost. two-thirds of what it does in the 
iron region of Pennsylvania. ?’ 

After.a pleasant journey, we reached Danville, 
on the south bank of the river Dan, the southern 
terminus of tte Midland road where it connects 
with the Piedmont Air Line to the South. Dan- 
ville is a place of great activity, and is especially 
noted for its manufacture of tobacco. It is pleas- 
antly situated on high ground, near the head of 
navigation, and is surrounded by a fine fertile 
farming region, which abounds, also, in good 
coal, iron ore, and limestone; ‘The canal which 
has been constructed around the falls at this place 
affords abundant water-power, while the stream 
furnishes minor transportation for much of the 
produce of the county shipped to and from this 
point. 

From the number of railroads projected and in 
process of construction to all points South, Dan- 
ville bids fair to become one of the principal 
railway centres of the Southern country. It is a 
growing and progressive town, with a population 
above seven thousand, and with every prospect of 
doubling within another decade. No town has 
a more energetic population, and no busines men 
enjoy a higher reputation. Its leading industry, 
tobacco, occupies the most of the commercial 
establishments ; it having no less than eight large 
warehouses for the sale of leaf-tobacco alone. 
‘There are some nineteen factories devoted to the 
manufacture of chewing and several of smoking 
tobacco, the respective firms of which enjoy well 
established, trades in their line throughout all 
sections of the country. 

We can only reiterate, in conclusion, what we 
have already set forth as to our observations of 
the vast mineral and agricultural resources pre- 
sented by the Piedmont region of Virginia. They 
are simply unlimited and awaiting development. 
Climate, society, facilities of transportation, are 
all that could be desired. We would further add, 


tler here will find far superior advantages to any he 


our western civilization. The hills and valleys of 


Virginia: can support millions of additional popv- | 
lation, and it is to’secure these that the Virginia 
. Midland has offered, and is offering:at the present, | 


‘such- liberal inducements to ‘all immigrants and 
«Northern men seeking new settlements. It is a 
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wise policy, and one that works mutually to the 
advantage, not only of the road, but to the country 
and the settlers as well. 

.A word.more to our friends of the Old Domin- 
ion, and we are done with our present article. 
We may have more to say of our further journey- 
ings in a future article, but having exhausted our 
allotted space, must draw to a close. Remember, 
friends, that the South of to-day—the new South 
—is vastly different in a material paint of view 
from the South of twenty years ago. It behooves 
her people, therefore, to put the past resolutely 
behind them, and the sooner the better. This is 
a practical age. A people cannot live on what 
has been. ‘They must adapt themselves to their 
surroundings, and cease repining for that which 
has gone never to return. There is no reason 
why the hundreds and thousands of young men in 
the South, said to be out of employment, should 
be out employment. There is no reason why any 
man in the South, who is able and willing to labor, 
should be idle. It is true that employment can- 
not be readily obtained in the towns and cities. 
It is true that there is.a superabundance of law- 
yers and doctors. It is true that the merchants 
cannot find places for all the young men who 
wish to be clerks. It is true there are not official 
positions enough for all the young men who wish 
to live upon the public. But for all those who 
are willing to quit the cities and go out into the 
country, who are willing to put their hands to the 
plow and the hoe, there is employment and a 
livelihood. There is no work on the street cor- 
ners, but there is plenty to do in the. fields and 
the forest. There is untold wealth concealed in 
the very midst of you, which requires but the sweat 
of your brow and the use of the pick to unearth. 
Exert your manhood, drop that spirit of indo- 
lence which mars it, and join the band of workers 
that are so manfully and energetically building up 


| and regenerating one of the noblest of our glorious 
| old commonwealths. 
that it is our opinion, well confirmed, that the set- 


The great need of the South. to-day is immi- 


| gration—immigration that will settle unoccupied 


may be able to find upon the extreme confines of | lands, that will develop her great natural resources, 


that will build up and enrich the country, and 
that will stimulate her people to put forth all their 
energies in the: battle of life: This need, we are 
pleased to say, the South fully comprehends,: and 
hence to-day it gladly fosters and’ encourages 


; every enterprise promising such results, 








LORA. 


By Paut PAstTnor. 


THIRD MOVEMENT.—DUST AND RAIN. 

AGAIN it was August; the days of midsummer, like millers, 
Shook out their aprons of dust on the low-lying valleys. 
Whiteness on all things had gathered, like hoar-frost in 

winter. 
Dry was the breeze, as it kneaded the dead, heavy water, 
Thick with the down and the pollen that floated upon it; 
Even the clouds, that were restlessly roaming to northward, 
From their white feet shook a haziness over the landscape. 


Oliver Bascom had nodded himself into slumber, 

Sitting at ease on the porch of his lodging, the Island 
House. 

Over his face lay the paper which he had been reading : 

Dimmed was the news of the world by the dust of the 
island ! 


‘Suddenly crept o’er the crest of the quivering hill-top 


Two weary horses, and then a long wagon; and in it 

Farmer Laroix and Lora his daughter were sitting. 

Whitened with dust was the face of the amber-cheeked 
maiden ; 

Yet was her countenance pure as the face of the Virgin, 

Crusted with frost, in the window of lofty cathedral ; 

While, as she glanced at the dust-laden cap of her father, 

Gleamed her white teeth like pearls set in ruddy-hued coral. 


Wearily farmer Laroix drew his whip from beneath him 

(Where in the straw it had lain till they came to the hill- 
top), 

Beat from the shaggy black ponies a cloud of deception, 

Urged them afresh, as they dashed down the slope with the 
wagon. 

Thereupon Oliver Bascom, awakened from slumber, 


Gazed up the road toward the dust-cloud so swiftly ap- | 


proaching. 
** Who drives so fast in this terrible weather ?”’ he wondered. 
“Does he bring news that my barns or my haystacks are 
burning ?”’ 
Meanwhile the dust drifted by like the smoke of a battle, 
Leaving the farmer and Lora, as pale as the wounded, 
Behind it. Then Oliver Bascom remembered the maiden, 
The night on the Sand-bar, when Lora had ridden beside 
him— 
Alas, he had almost forgotten, in pressure of business ! 
* Whither so fast, in the heat ?’”’ he called to the farmer, 


_Bestowing, meanwhile, a man’s look on his lovely com- 


panion. 


** Lora must needs pay a visit,” the father made answer, 


“Unto her aunt, who is keeping the Sportsman’s Inn, 
yonder. 


There the good lady, I doubt not, will set her to drudging,— 


| Cooking and serving the game of those idle young fellows 


Who have come up from the city to shoot on our island. 
But ’tis an obstinate maiden—you cannot dissuade her !”’ 


| Merrily laughed then the girl at the words of her father, , 


Glancing up into his face with the fond, arch confession 
That her sweet will ruled supremely, and knew no oppressor. 


“ But you will stop here, and rest till the cool of the even- 
ing ?” 

Begged the young man. 
weary.” 

“« Thanks—we will stop,” said the farmer. Then in through 
the gateway , 

Rumbled the wagon; and Lora was pleased, though she 
spoke not. 


“See! the horses are heated and 


’ 


Gratefully cool was the twilight descending around them, 

Ere from the porch of the tavern the travelers descended, 

Thanked their good host for the rest and the pleasant 
refreshment 

Which through the long afternoon he had kindly provided, 

Mounted the wagon, which stood by the horse-block in 
waiting, 

Waved a farewell, and with briskness 
journey. 


continued their 


Long stood the land-owner musing, when they had departed. 

Ah! that sweet afternoon’s talk on the shady piazza! 

(For the tired father had fallen asieep in his arm-chair, 

Leaving the man and the maiden alone with each other). 

‘** Love I so fondly,”” mused Oliver Bascom, with earnest, 

“ All the fair fields toward the sunset I’d give for her good 
will! 

Oh, when so near me she sat, in that wicker chair rocking, 

Waves of her presence went over me, coming and going! 

Now she receded, and now she approached like a billow, 

Broke on my soul, and o’erwhelmed me with rapture and 
worship. 

Henceforth I live to possess thee, O beautiful Lora! 

Thou art more precious than thousands of fields in the sun- 
light. 

Slow hath my heart been to yield unto love’s sweet per- 
suasion, 

Parched with self-thoughts, like a day in the height of 
midsummer ; 

Now it pours forth like a shower on the warm, thirsty 
upland. 

Lora, I love thee! with manhood’s full fervor, I love thee!” 


Early the dusk had descended and mantled the island, 
Hiding its gray, thirstful face with a veil of compassion. 
Now, like a pall, fell the darkness on forest and hill-top; 
Still-footed night tucked its edges deep into the hollows. 
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Alone in the Island House parlor, dim-lighted and cheerless, 

Sat Oliver Bascom, and pondered the day’s events over. 

As the rill of a sunbeam glides out at the gates of the 
morning, 

Widens, and deepens, and girds half the globe with its 
splendor, 

So, since the morning, his life had grown broad as God’s 
sunshine. 

Thus as he dreamed, on the window there came a light 
tapping, 


Out in the grass, too, a stir, and a rustle like footsteps ; 


Also the trees shook their leaves, and laughed into the 
darkness ; 
Pattering sounds, like the feet of invisible couriers, 
Rose from the dust in the road and the rails of the fences. 
Lo! it had come, the sweet rain! it had come out of 
heaven! 
Eagerly then the dry earth stirred, and moaned to receive it, 
As a sick child, parched with thirst, lifts itself in its cradle, 
When from afar come the steps of the night-gracious mother, 
And from a bow] in her hand the big plashes are falling! 
( To be continued). 
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By MARIAN 


Durinc the months of November and Decem- | 
ber lovers of fancy-work usually devote their time 
solely to the preparation of holiday gifts, but with 
the New Year comes leisure for the manufacture 
of many a pretty trifle to beautify parlor, dining- 
room, or chamber. Various new and charming 
devices are constantly invented by busy brains 
and executed by dextrous fingers. Nothing lends 
home a more cheerful, attractive appearance than 
the presence of a few bright bits of embroidery. 

Bureau sets are now among the articles con- 
sidered indispensable in a tastefully furnished 
chamber, and are made of all sorts of materials, | 
from the inexpensive Java canvas, embroidered in 
various designs in colored wools, to costiy laces 
lined with satin, or silk, satin, plush, and velvet, 
painted by hand and bordered with lace. 

A very pretty style, lately designed, consists of 
an oblong and two square mats, with another 
square large enough for a pincushion cover, made 
of scarlet or blue wool canvas, fringed around the | 
edges and embroidered in cross-stitch with any 
pretty pattern. After the embroidery is completed, 
outline each stitch with gold-colored machine 
silk, D. The effect is novel and charming. White 
wool on scarlet canvas, and black on blue, out- 
lined with gold color, form a pretty contrast. 

The accompanying illustration (Fig. 1) supplies 
an effective pattern for this purpose. In outlining, 
pass the needle from corner to corner of the cross- 
stitch in a straight line ; four stitches of gold color 
will of course be required to outline each cross- 
stitch. 

If it is desirable to have a set that may be 
washed at pleasure, this pattern can also be | 


H. Forp. 


worked on white Java canvas or coarse white 
linen, using scarlet embroidery cotton for the 
darker, and blue for the lighter stitches. The 
effect is extremely pretty, and the labor very 
trifling. It will be noticed that the pattern is so 
arranged that it requires very little ingenuity to 
turn the corners. 

If a still plainer bureau set is preferred by the 
housekeeper, one-half the design may be used, 
but in this only one color should be employed. 
In both sets ornamented with embroidery cotton 
the outlining is omitted and only the simple 
cross-stitch used. 

A very effective, cheap, and pretty bureau set is 
made of appliqué tidies of different sizes,—two 
small ones for the square mats, an oblong one for 
the large mat, and a fourth for a pincushion. 

Cover the cushion with the color desired, and 
lightly tack the tidy along the edges. It is well 


| to buy one sufficiently large to have the border 


extend half an inch beyond the cushion, though 
if the cover is of handsome material, some persons 
prefer to get one very much smaller, and fasten it 
at each of the four corners in such a manner that 
it forms a diamond-shape on the cushion, display- 
ing the lining beneath. 

Cut the shapes for the mats of card-board, and, 
if an inexpensive set is desired, cover with a 
pretty shade of silesia. Tack the tidies lightly 
over them, and finish the edges with a ruche of 
satin ribbon. When soiled, they can be ripped 
off, washed, and replaced with very little trouble. 
For a room in constant use, it would be hard to 
devise any style at once so pretty, cheap, and 
durable. 





Another variety is made by using for a pin- 
cushion a flat, wickerwork basket, filled with 
shreds of wool, hair, or carpet ravelings, and | 
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always keep a handkerchief-case and glove-box on 
the bureau. Numerous are the fabrics employed 
in their manufacture, from Russian leather, plush, 
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FIG. I.—BORDER (CROSS-STITCHE EMBROIDERY), 


covered with a piece of embroidered or painted 
satin. The oblong and square mats to be used 
with this cushion may be of painted or embroid- 
ered satin of the same shade, trimmed with antique 
lace. Or, the antique lace squares purchasable at 
any fancy-goods store can be used, lined with any 
tint that harmonizes or contrasts prettily with the 
prevailing color in the room, and bordered with 
antique lace. 

An exquisite set for a bridal gift has a pin- 
cushion covered with white satin, on which is 
painted a spray of orange-blossoms and myrtle- 
leaves. The oblong and square mats are of the 
same material, bordered with ruches of narrow 
white satin ribbon and edged with lace, which 
may be as costly as the weaver’s purse will 
admit. To make the mats, cut stout card-board 
foundations of the shape and size desired, cover 
the outside with the satin, and the inner surface 
with silk, and finish with the ruches and lace. 
Chenille may be used with good effect in place 
of the ruches, if it can be obtained the same 
shade of white as the satin. 

A pretty addition to this set is a pair of 
glass perfume bottles, covered with white satin, 
painted to match the pincushion and mats. 

Apple-green satin sets, with a design of snow- 
drops, and pale-blue ones with wild-roses, or a 
cluster of poppies and wheat, are very beautiful. 
Decalcomanie pictures or Kensington art-work 
can be substituted for the hand-painting. 

Many persons, besides a pincushion and mats, 


am velvet, and Japanese lacquer-work, 
to quilted and painted satin, card- 
board bound with colored ribbons, 

_ etc. An extremely pretty style is 

shown in the accompanying illustra- 
tion (Fig. 2). 

| Two squares of satin of the size 
m desired are lined with silk of the 
m same or a contrasting color, and inter- 
lined with a sheet of thin wool wad- 
ding, over which perfumed powder 
is strewn. The lower square is quilted 
in diamonds about one inch square, 
and the upper one overlaid with a 
cover of embroidered net, a pattern 

(Fig. 3) for which is given. 
This net may be white, darned according to 
the pattern with white linen floss, or black, darned 
with gold, blue, or crimson. After laying the 
cover over the satin, edge with cord of the colors 
of the outside and lining, and ornament the centre 
with a rosette of silk or satin ribbon. The glove- 
case is made in the same manner, but the shape 

is of course oblong, instead of square. 

A very handsome combination of colors, where 
the other tints in the room will permit their 
use, is black satin lined with gold color, over- 
laid with black lace darned with gold-colored 
filoselle, and edged with black and gold cord. 
Black satin, lined with white or rose-color, and 


FIG, 2.—HANDKERCHIEF-CASE, 


overlaid with white, is also a pleasing combina- 
tion, and very beautiful. 

A more simple but pretty set is composed of 
silver card-board with open-work stripes, each 
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stripe being embroidered with colored wool. For 
the handkerchief case, cut a square of card-board 
for the bottom, and another of the same size for 
the top. Divide the halves. After embroidering 
the three pieces, line each with silk the same shade 
as the wool, and bind with narrow ribbon. Next 
fasten the two pieces to the square below with 
small bows of ribbon, three on each side, thus form- 
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Another variety is made in the same manner, 
using quilted satin in place of the card-board, 
and finishing with a ruche of satin ribbon. A 
very handsome set of this kind, intended for a 
bridal gift, seen by the writer, was of white satin, 
quilted in diamonds about three-quarters of an 
inch square, and finished with ruches and bows of 
white satin ribbon. Wax beads were sewed at 
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FIG. 3.—EMBROIDERY ON TULLE (DESIGN FOR COVER OF HANDKERCHIEF-CASE), 


ing lids. Fasten the lids together in the centre | 
with a single bow, and the case is completed. 

For the glove-box, cut two oblong pieces of 
card-board the size desired, and embroider the 
one intended for the top. Line both with silk, 
bind with ribbon about an inch in width, and 
fasten together with three bows, one at each end 
and one in the centre. Sew a piece of ribbon 
half a yard long to the middle of the top, and a 
similar piece to the middle of the bottom of the | 
case, just where the two edges meet, and tie in a 
bow by way of fastening. 


each corner of every diamond formed by the 
quilting, the effect produced being extremely 
chaste and beautiful. 

Handkerchief-cases naturally suggest handker- 
chiefs, and there are doubtless numerous readers 
of the MonTHLy who will appreciate the exquisite 
one illustrated in this article (Fig. 4). The pattern 
(Fig. 5) of the border is so clearly shown that 
description would be superfluous. Any one even 
slightly acquainted with this kind of work will 
have no difficulty in following it. Another article, 


_ to be found in almost every apartment of homes 





where household decoration is studied, is the table- | 
cover, made in every style, from the most simple to | 
the most elaborate, and of a great variety of mate- 
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inches. Pass ribbon an inch and a half wide in 
and out through the threads, always remembering 
to leave the same width of ribbon below the 
threads as is laid above them, and finish with a 
dainty bow at each of the four corners, where a 
square opening will remain after the threads are 
drawn. 

Another comparatively inexpensive but very 
pretty cover is made of a square of felt, blue, old- 
gold, or dull red, as bests suits the room in which 
it is to be placed. On this square, about two and 
a half inches from the edge, are laid four strips of 
felt contrasting in color, fastened to the cloth by 
rows of feather-stitching. Pink both sides of the 


| strips, and use one row of feather-stitching on 


FIG. 4.—HANDKERCHIEF, WITH NET-WORK. 


rials, both costly and inexpensive. A very pretty 
and cheap cover can be manufactured from a square 
of ‘‘ butcher’s linen,’’ obtainable at any dry-goods 
store. Fringe the edge to the depth of four inches, 
then leave a piece of linen an inch wide, draw 
threads for the space of half an inch, and use the 
accompanying pattern (Fig. 6) of drawn-work, 
embroidering with either red or blue wool, silk, or 
embroidery cotton. Again leave a band of linen 
an inch wide, and draw a second row of threads 
half an inch wide, repeating the pattern of drawn- 
work. One row of drawn-work may be embroid- 
ered in red and one in blue with excellent effect. 
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each side. In each of the four corners place an 
appliqué figure,—a bird, butterfly, Japanese figure, 
or spray of flowers,—and finish with a silk acorn, 
ball, or tassel. 


One of the prettiest table-covers of this style is 
a square of dark wine-colored felt, bordered with 
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FIG. 5.—NETTED BORDER FOR HANDKERCHIEP. 


Another finish is to fringe the linen to. the 
depth of four inches, then leave a space an inch | 
widepand draw out threads for the space of two | 


strips of light-blue or old-gold, feather-stitched 
with black, or if an Oriental effect is desired, 
closely covered with rows of feather-stitching, 
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each one a different color. Each corner is orna- | line with gold thread, or of sateen with a border 


mented with an appliqué figure of different design, 
and finished with a tassel made in the following 


es manner: Take a piece | 
of the felt three inches | 
long and two and a half | 


deep, and leaving half an 


FIG, 6.—BORDER OF DRAWN-WORK FOR TABLE-COVER. 


inch at the top, slash it evenly from end to end, 
keeping a space oneé-sixteenth of an inch wide 
between each cut. Make a loop of silk cord one 
or two inches long, according to fancy, fasten the 
end of the solid part of the felt to the joined ends 
of the loop, and wind smoothly and firmly around 
it, thus forming a tassel of the fringed felt, with 
the loop in the centre. Sew the end of the felt- 
roll firmly, then wind embroidery silk around the 
solid portion of the tassel until it is entirely con- 
cealed. The embroidery silk should be of two 


| of plush, ornamented with a garland of flowers in 


Kensington art-work, and edged with a rich fringe 
or antique lace. 

A very beautiful material for embroidery is 
pongee silk. Extremely soft and pliable, it hangs 
in graceful folds, yet is sufficiently firm not to 


| “ pucker’’ easily in working. It can readily be 


fringed, and the color of the fabric forms an ex- 


| cellent background, and harmonizes with almost 
| any tint employed in furnishing a room. Sun- 


flowers, cat-tails, daisies, and blue corn-flowers 


| all look admirable embroidered upon it. 


An exquisite table-cover recently shown the 


| writer was composed of nothing more elegant, by 
| way of foundation, than ordinary bed-ticking, in 


rather wide stripes of blue and white. The blue 
stripes were covered with black velvet ribbon, 
fastened by fancy stitches of gold thread, the 
white stripes nearly concealed by an embroidery 
of various fancy stitches made with bright-hued 
silks,—a different stitch and different shade of 
silk being used for each stripe,—and the whole 
| bound with black piece-velvet an inch and a half 
_ wide, feather-stitched on the edge nearest the 
"cover with gold-colored silk. The effect was very 
Oriental, and very beautiful. The cover was a 


| yard long and three-quarters of a yard wide. If 





colors, the upper and lower part contrasting with | any of the readers of the MonTULY have time and 


the shade in the centre. The — 
effect is very pretty, the 

trouble very trifling, and the 

expense almost nothing. 
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Another variety, much 
more elaborate than the styles 
previously described, but very 
beautiful, is a square of scarlet 
wool canvas, embroidered in 
cross-stitch with black wool, 
outlined with gold-colored 
silk, in the design given in 
the accompanying illustra- 
tions (Figs. 7 and 8), which 
clearly show the patterns for 
torder and corner. The single 
stitches of the pattern are 
made with the same gold- 
colored silk used for outlining 
the cross-stitches. 


Still more costly covers are <BR ARR ERE RR 


of plush, embroidered in out- 
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FIG. 7.—BORDER FOR TABLE-COVER. 
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patience to follow these directions, we can assure | and sew them firmly around the edges of both 
them that the result will not be disappointing. | square boards, and also down the four legs of the 

Another elaborate and elegant cover—which | table. In putting them on the legs, leave a space 
also requires time and patience—is illustrated in | about half the length of the tassel, between each 
the accompanying cut (Fig. 9). | two tassels. Black canton flannel, trimmed with 

It isa yard and a quarter square, made of ecru | black tassels, whose tops are wound with gold 
congress canvas, and bordered with lace three | color, makes a very handsome table, as does also 
inches wide,—ecru antique lace is the prettiest | light-blue, with tassels wound with white or black, 
for the purpose,—and trimmed with cross-stitch | in rooms where these colors harmonize with the 
embroidery, drawn- 


work, and plush. 

For the outer border 
of drawn-work, use the 
pattern given for the 
table-cover of butcher’s 
linen; for the broad 
border of embroidery, 
the designs for the 
border and corner of 
the scarlet wool canvas 
table-cover, and for the 
narrower inner border, 
the pattern given in the 
accompanying illustra- 
tion (Fig. 10). 

Having made the 
drawn -work border, and 
embroidered the wider 
pattern, sew a band of 
crimson, maroon, or 
blue plush on the cover, 
and finish with the 
narrower border inside. 
If preferred, the band 
of plush can be fastened 
on with fancy stitches 
of bright-hued silk, but 
in the writer’s opinion 





it is handsomer without FIG. 8.—DESIGN FOR CORNER OF TABLE-COVER. 
this addition. 

From table-covers to tables is a very short step, | rest of the furniture. Such tables are also fre- 
and some varieties of the latter can easily be made | quently covered with the same material as the 
at home, with the aid of an ordinary carpenter. coverings of the chairs and sofas, in which case 
An extremely pretty one consists of two square the tassels are omitted, and the two square boards 
boards—a foot square is an excellent size—and | are bordered with woolen ball fringe, matching 
four straight legs. Cover the four legs, as well as | the tints of the covering. 
the two boards, with old-gold-colored canton| Another dainty table, specially adapted for a 
flannel, fasten the second board below the first, | chamber, is the old-fashioned ‘*hour-glass,’’ now 
about half-way down the table; then with old- | in high favor again. ~The frame-work, of pine or 
gold-colored split zephyr wool make numerous | some other soft, light wood, can readily be manu- 
little tassels, each about an inch and a half long, | factured by the veriest amateur. The top and 
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bottom are formed of two circular pieces of wood 
of equal size, from twelve to eighteen inches in 
diameter, according to the fancy of the maker. 


greater substance, and finish with a cord of the 
same or a contrasting color. Fasten a tassel 
on the point and at each of the lower corners. 
Prepare an equal number ¢f oblong pieces, but 
do not line them or point the bottom. Gather 
them on both sides and sew under the corded 
block as far as the straight sides extend. Nail 
them around the top of the table and conceal the 
joining under a ruche of the material, or if pre- 
ferred, a flat piece of felt, pinked on both sides 
and with a braid of contrasting color tacked 
through the centre, with the ornamental tacks 
used in upholstery, may be used. The bottom and 
centre of the table are finished in the same manner 
as when cambric and muslin are employed in the 
manufacture. 

A still more elaborate ornamentation for the 
top is to fasten an appliqué figure of a butterfly, 


m bird, or flower on each of the pointed blocks. If 
# possible, the design on each block may be dif- 


FIG. 9.—COVER FOR TABLE, 


These circular pieces are then connected by a | 
pole of the length necessary to make the table | 


ferent. 

A clever idea, which originated in England, 
but has been quickly followed here, is to convert 
an old black silk hat into a work-basket. This is 
done by putting a silk or satin lining into the 


the height the owner desires. Cover the top | crown, drawifig it into a bag at the top by means 


smoothly with pink, blue, red, or apple-green 
silesia or cambric, overlaid with dotted Swiss 
muslin. Next tack the cambric around the top | 
and bottom, wholly concealing the pole that | 
serves for a standard, and cover with the Swiss | 
muslin, finishing the top with a ruche of satin | 
ribbon the color of the cambric, and the bottom | 
with a plaited frill of muslin under a... 
similar ruche. Tie a band of wider == 
ribbon around the centre of the stand, 
confining the fullness in hour-glass shape, 
and finish with a bow of ribbon or cluster 
of flowers. 

A style better suited for a sitting-room, 
because more capable of standing hard 
wear, is made on the same wooden foun- 
dation, using cashmere, flannel, cloth, 
or felt in place of the cambric and muslin. 
Cover the top smoothly with the woolen 
fabric, which may be embroidered if 
preferred, and make a lambrequin to 
surround it in the following manner: 
Cut a sufficient number of oblong blocks to go | 
half-way around the top. Cut the bottom of | 
each in a single point, line with cambric for | 


of strings. Then pass a wide ribbon, the color of 
the bag, around the outside of the hat, concealing 
the joining under a cluster of loops, intermingled 
with wheat or dried grasses. A gentleman’s dis- 
carded ‘‘stove-pipe’’ may thus become a useful 
and pretty object, though it must be confessed, in 
the writer’s opinion, the straw hats, manufactured 


FIG. I10.—-DESIGN FOR BORDER. 


in the same shape for the purpose of being orna- 
mented in this way, are prettier. 
Another pretty and useful idea for which we 
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are also indebted to our English cousins is that of | felt foundation is still retained, bound with braid 


the ‘‘coffee cozy,’’ used to keep the coffee-pot 
warm and also to cover the unsightly tin articles 
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FIG. II.—BUFFET-COVER (CROSS-STITCH AND DRAWN-WORK EMBROIDERY). 
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of seme contrasting color, feather or fancy-stitched 
to position; but each pocket is ornamented with 
an appliqué figure, a bird, flower, 
butterfly, queer Japanese water- 
carrier, etc. 

Another, and later style, which 
ought to commend itself to 
readers who desire to have arti- 
cles in daily use durable as well 
as pretty, is made of strong ecru 
or brown linen, bound with red 
or blue braid, and having on 
each pocket a design worked in 
the Kensington outline stitch 
with scarlet or blue embroidery 
cotton. These designs may be 
figures, Japanese fans, tea-pots, 
plates, or indeed any print com- 


in which coffee is often served. The illustration | posed only of a few simple lines may be turned 


of one of these articles made of crocheted stripes 
was given in the February MontH Ly; but they 
are also very frequently composed of more elegant 


to account for this purpose. Made in this manner, 


| they can be passed through the wash as often as 


materials; in some cases, the stripes being of | 


hand-painted or embroidered satin, and the 
border of lace. Felt, flannel, and silk are also 
used. 

In making them of these materials, first cut the 
stripes of proper length, sloping them at the top 
in a manner easily followed by looking at the 
design in the February number. Sew the stripes 
neatly together, covering the seams on the outside 
with narrow rows of velvet ribbon or braid, feather 
or fancy-stitched to position. Line with a thin 
sheet of wadding and a piece of. lining-silk of any 
suitable shade. ’ 

A novel and quaint style of lamp-shade, whose 
gay tints form a bright spot of color in a room, is 
made of a small Japanese paper parasol. Remove 
the handle, and cut off the top, making an open- 
ing large enough to fit easily over the top of the 
lamp-shade. Conceal the cut portion under a 


narrow ruche of satin ribbon, and if still more | 


ornamentation is desired, fasten a tiny ball or 
tassel to the end of each rib. The bottom of 
the parasol should not project much below the 
bottom of the Jamp-shade. 


In the recent rage for decoration, a most useful | 
article, the shoe-bag, formerly made of stout | 


brown linen, patch, or flannel, now comes in for 
its share of adornment. The linen,. flannel, or 


~ 


desired. 

Similar but larger designs are stamped on coarse 
white or ecru linen for tidies used on furniture in 
constant wear. Embroidered in scariet, they are 
bright, quaint, and pretty, and—boon to the 
housekeeper—always return ‘‘as good as new’’ 
from the laundry. 

A pattern much admired by the writer, ard 
probably to be obtained at any store where 
stamping is done, represents a Japanese fan of 
the size ordinarily used. On the upper portion 
is an elaborate landscape with figures similar in 
general effect to those seen on the paper fans 
that flood the shops during the summer season. 


FIG. 12.—BORDER FOR BUFFET-COVER (CROSS-STITCH 
EMBROIDERY). 


had cf | 


A tidy of ecru or brown linen embroidered in this 
design with scarlet embroidery in the outline 
stitch used in Kensington art-work will, perhaps, 
when completed, be considered too pretty for 
daily: wear in sitting-room or chamber, and pro- 
moted for a time to drawing-room or library. 

In chronicling the useful and pretty articles now 
found in tasteful homes, the buffet cover must not 
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be omitted. Many persons who have an old-fash- 
oned side-board, or one whose marble top is 
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FIG. 13.—FRINGE FOR BUFFET-COVER. 


stained, cracked, on in any way disfigured, will 
welcome this new device. 

The accompanying illustrations (Figs. 11, 12, 
13, and 14) give a design for a very handsome 
one of coarse white linen, trimmed with drawn- 
work, cross-stitch embroidery, and fringe. The 
patterns for drawn-work and embroidery pre- 
viously illustrated in this article may be used for 
the cover, the drawn-work being bordered on 
both sides with the narrow pattern, shown in 
the cut, which also extends down the long sides. 
The pattern of the fringe shows the mode of 
manufacture so clearly that description is unne- 
cessary. 

A wider pattern of drawn work, illustrated in 
the accompanying cut, may be substituted for the 
narrow one used in the table-cover, if preferred. 


The spray of flowers in each corner may be em- | 


broidered or omitted, according to the maker’s 
taste. The words of the proverb, ‘‘Salz und 
Brod gebe Gott’’’ are worked in cross-stitch, any 


1 Salt and bread give, O God. 





letters suitable for embroidery on card-board 
being used. 

Buffet-covers are usually a yard and a half long 
and half a yard wide, but the dimensions can be 
varied to suit the size of the side-board. 

Another very pretty style is of white hucka- 
buck, bordered across the front and ends with 
antique lace three inches wide. Above the lace 
a border four inches wide, of any design that suits 
the maker’s fancy, is embroidered with scarlet 
cotton in outline-stitch. 

Tusser silk is also much used for this purpose, 
trimmed with ecru antique lace, or fringed to the 
depth of two inches, and embroidered in button- 
hole-stitch to prevent raveling. Outline-stitch, 
worked with scariet embroidery cotton, is most 
commonly used for the border above the lace or 
fringe ; but a border of solid embroidery in white 
silk, similar to those used on flannel, may be sub- 
stituted, or a border of Kensington art-work in 
washable crewels or filoselle, though the latter 
method of ornamentation would doubtless be 
somewhat too gay in its effect to please quiet 
tastes. 

It is scarcely necessary to add that the borders 
used on table-covers and other articles can be 
almost indefinitely varied to suit individual fancy. 
For instance, the table-cover with the drawn-work 
and band of plush would stiH be very elegant if, 
instead of the more elaborate design, the maker 
substituted the narrower pattern of drawn-work 
combined with the pattern of cross-stitch em- 
broidery used for the wool canvas bureau-mats, 
adding above it the plush band and the very 
narrow border of cross-stitch embroidery edging 
the long sides of the buffet-cover. Too rigid 


FIG. 14.—WIDE DRAWN-WORK FOR BUFFET-COVER. 


adherence to every minute detail of a pattern is 
often to be deprecated rather than advised, since 
it tends to repress the exercise of individual taste. 
Oftentimes the patterns given should be con- 
sidered simply as helps or hints to stimulate 
independent efforts and invention. 
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A VISIT TO 
By M. Y. 


SoME days in midwinter overcoats are worn in ' 


Naples; on the other hand, we eat spinach from 
- the fields and artichokes freshly gathered from the 
gardens, while both Italians and foreigners carry 
bouquets of roses plucked from the hedges just 
outside the city. 
toward which the Neapolitan often glances with a 
shiver when a cold breeze is blowing. But the 
winter we were there no snow remained on Vesu- 


most garrulous city on earth, and therefore people’s 
eyes often rested for an instant earnestly on the 
mountain as they murmured, ‘‘ZLavora i/ monte’’ — 
the mountain is laboring. The mountain attracted 
eyes and thoughts more and more frequently ; for 
a heavy cloud had formed, shrouding the whole 
summit, dark, gloomy, and constantly growing 
denser. 


the summit, and in the evening a lurid crimson 


glow flickered over the dark cloud. ‘‘Zavora 
molto,’’ whispered the Neapolitan, losing a little 
of his loquacity ; for though accustomed to his 
dangerous neighbor, the sight affected him un- 
pleasantly. It was very different with foreigners ; 
they seemed fairly electrified, their faces beamed 
with the most eager expectation and interest, and 
the office (in Portici) where guides to Vesuvius 
are engaged was thronged with tourists, cabmen, 
and donkey-drivers. In the streets of Portici and 
Resina the oddest figures appear to offer their ser- 
vices, bearing huge staffs, satchels, belts, torches, 
lanterns, sedan-chairs, ropes, and many other 
things which no one ever has used or will use in 
ascending Vesuvius. If one is engaged, six others 
pursue the traveler for half an hour, explaining 
how indispensable their assistance would be. 

At last we emerge from the throng and mount 
the somewhat steep, but otherwise perfectly easy 
road to the mountain. It passes gardens carefully 
surrounded with high stone walls, that no glimpse 
of the interior may be obtained ; vineyards, which 
produce the famous Lacrimz Christi wine ; lonely 
farms, whose fields are divided by aloe hedges ; 
crumbling houses, each of which suddenly becomes 
an inn by virtue of placing before it a few old 
straw chairs, with a worn-out cask to serve for a 


Yet snow lies on the mountains, | 


The distant roll of thunder echoed from | 





VESUVIUS. 


SAFFORD. 


table, while the owner watches behind the wall to 
sell passing foreigners Vesuvius wine at extortionate 
prices. 

The soil grows more stony, while here and there 
a huge aloe, with ragged, dusty leaves, gives the 
landscape a peculiar, almost African character. 
The ground slopes abruptly downward, and far 


| below gleams the sea, steeped in sunlight, a glit- 
| tering blue expanse, whose splendor and richness 
vius, the grave majestic neighbor of the gayest, | 


of coloring far surpass the fairest summer sky. 
Here and there appears a stunted corn-field, an 
attempt at a kitchen-garden, and a little scanty, 
withered grass; but the more desolate and dreary 
the surroundings become, the wider* and more 
brilliant grows the expanse of sea below, while 
far beneath mist-veiled islands emerge from the 
waves. 
“ Here Ischia smiles 
O’er liquid miles; 
And yonder, bluest of the isles, 
Calm Capri waits, 
Her sapphire gates 
Beguiling to her bright estates.”’ 


The carriage creaks, the horses’ hoofs rattle, 
and our footsteps sound strangely shrill. We have 
entered the domain of death that surrounds the mys- 
terious mountain—lava. Strange, rugged ridges, 
walls, furrows, blocks—dead, desolate, every trace 
of life extinguished as far as the eye can reach in 
the ravines and on the heights ; rigid as petrified 
foam, rough and black—black with brownish-red, 
pale-yellow, dirty-green tints, but black, rusty 
black, is the prevailing hue for miles; a strong 
wind blows that silences the tourist’s gay conver- 
sation—one cannot laugh and jest in this domain 
of grim death. 

“‘Ecco lL’ osservatorio /’’ cries the guide, and 
before us, a relief to the eye in this dreary wilder- 
ness, though the sight evokes grave thoughts, rises 
Professor Palmieri’s far-famed observatory, a two- 
story building with two little towers. Here the 
mountain’s pulse is felt, its fiery throbs are regis- 
tered, and the moods and condition of the rest- 
less giant are signaled to the world. The eye is 
attracted by a marble tablet, affixed to a pillar in 
the wall of the house, on which are inscribed the 
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names of the fifteen unfortunates, who, overtaken 
by the glowing lava, found a horrible death not 
far from here in 1872. A solemn memorial! 
Here the carriage-road ended, and from this point 
we walked. For about an hour the road winds 
gradually upward over desolate fields of lava; the 
wind blows harder; it is beginning to smell strongly 
of sulphur; the eyes water and the tourists cough. 

We stand at last on a layer of ashes, and over 
us floats a dense smoke. Scaling this hill of 
ashes and pumice-stone is the last stage of the 
ascent of the mountain, and delicate or very 
corpulent persons allow themselves to be dragged 
up by the guides, by leather belts to which they 
cling. Step by step the pedestrians climb up- 
ward through the loose ashes. An exciting, 
fatiguing walk, sinking or slipping half-way back 
at every step. The wind grows colder, more 
piercing, the odor of sulphur more penetrating, 
and a low rumbling sound reverberates till the 
ground trembles beneath the feet and distinct 
shocks, which seem to come from below, send a 
peculiar thrill up the travelers’ backs, urging 
them with still greater haste toward the edge of 
the crater. That was what it meant to ascend 
Vesuvius when we were there. From near the 
observatory one had to walk, or ride on mule- 
back, over a footpath cut in the streams of har- 
dened lava to the foot of the cone, when one 
began the two or three hours’ zigzag climb up a 
slope that barely takes seven minutes to descend 
—pestered half the way with porters anxious to 
carry him up on a litter—shin-deep in loose 
ashes and crumbling scoriz. Now, however, 
there is a railway and the ascent can be made 
with all the ‘‘ modern improvements’’ which the 
ingenuity of engineers can suggest. The car- 
riage road now extends to the foot of the cone, 
and there is situated the lower station, from which 
the train starts for the summit, a distance, as the 
crow flies, of a little over a thousand yards. 

As we near the top it smells of coal-smoke, it 
smells of vitriol, alum, melting metals, burning 
salts ; a hot, acrid vapor rises from the cleft, riven, 
charred, disintegrated soil, with suffocating odor. 
We have reached the edge of the crater, and are 
gazing into the huge pit, from whose depths, amid 
loud panting, puffing, rumbling, bubbling, and 
hissing, rises a vast cloud of acrid, suffocating, 
yellow, red, white and black smoke and vapor, 
which a strong wind disperses far over the country. 





The ground-on which we stand is hot; a few 
inches below the surface, durning hot; the guide 
thrusts a twig into a little cleft in the earth and 
draws it back blazing, he puts an egg on the 
ground and it is cooked in a moment, cigars are 
lighted by being held at a crack in the earth, and 
a hundred paces downward from the path the 
soles of the shoes are scorched. . 

Those who shall hereafter climb Vesuvius by 
rail will hardly enjoy the lunch of eggs roasted 
in the hot sulphurous cinders, and the refreshing 
bottle of Lacrimz Christi, as much as we after 
our battle with the slope and the cinders. 

The impression produced by this abyss of death 
and destruction is singularly gloomy; there is a 
sense of savage cruelty, scornful malice, fiendish 
joy, in the raging of the subterranean fire. 

Desolation and death around ; but from beneath 
the sea gleams with a golden light the most bril- 
liant sunshine flashes on the waves, and this broad, 
smiling mirror is circled by cities and villages. 
Yonder, where the sea sweeps so far into the land 
and clings to it so lovingly, is Naples; glittering 
like ivory, the city surrounds the bay, spreads over 
the hills, and extends to the brown slopes of the 
mountains, while farther on the enraptured gaze 
rests upon blooming fields, gleaming with varied 
hues of blue and green, and besprinkled with 
thousands of houses and farms, villages, palaces, 
villas, and cities. A wondrous spectacle viewed 
from this smoke-crowned mountain summit ! 

It was evening when we descended, and we met 
numerous parties of tourists coming up the moun- 
tain; Englishmen in fantastic traveling costumes, 
and ladies in chairs borne on the shoulders of 
silent, panting guides, while boys lighted the way 
by torches held close to the ground. Behind us 
the lurid reflection of fire flickered over the dense 
cloud of smoke and cast wavering gleams upon 
our path; the rumbling and muttering continued, 
and seemed louder and more dreadful as the, dark- 
ness increased. 

It was late before we reached luxurious and 
wicked Naples again. Before returning to our 
rooms we sought refreshment in one of the bril- 
liant' Neapolitan cafés. It was thronged with 
well-dressed gentlemen and handsome ladies, who 
chatted gayly as they drank their wine or coffee, 
or ate dainty cakes and ices. But from Professor 
Palmieri’s observatory still came the warning 
words: ‘‘ Lavora molto molto.” 








CYN. 


By KeEzIAH SHELTON. 


GLIMPSE I. 
** AND o’er the farms, O chanticleer ! 
Your clarion blow ; the day is near.” 


“‘ My errand is not death, but life,” he said. 


Seventy years ago to-day a hoary-headed man 


might have been seen trying his much-experienced | 
best to urge the old horse which he bestrode into | 


a little quicker pace. He had been peremptorily 
summoned, just before daybreak, to farmer Hatha- 
way’s, to officiate at the advent of an expected 
arrival. The kind-hearted, though gruff, old 


country doctor soon had *‘ Betz’’ quickly saddled | 


and turned her knowing head up the river road. 


Too practical to appear to notice the lovely | 


scenery along the winding thread of brown, dusty 
earth he so often traveled, he heeded not the 
artistic pictures that occasional glimpses of the 
river revealed, as some gracious bend in the high- 
way brought its watery beauty into full relief, 
only capriciously to take it away at the next 
moment. 


' the very lowest point of ingress had crowded 
him against the dusty bar-post to the disadvantage 
of boot and pantaloon. 
_ Gravely he rode through the yard and its mys- 
teries, following the path around to the back of 
the house that he might dismount as a professional 
ought, at the so-called front door. 

Here let me ask, Why did our ancestors build 
their houses so that the kitchen-door, with its 
strings of dried apples, peppers, and seed-corn 
above, and its swill-barrel at the left, horse-pail 
at the right, wood-pile in front, the tip-cart, 
lumber wagon, cider-barrels, and heaps of cider- 
| apples, should all face the road? 

Each guest that arrived either ‘‘hitched’’ at 
| the bars and came in by the stile, or alighted, 
| took out the bars, and, seizing his steed by the 
| head, led him (while the family all took a turn 
| looking through the window at the arriving com- 
| pany) slowly around and through this conglom- 
erate array, and circumspectly fastened him to the 
post placed for that purpose close beside the front 


As the rising sun gleamed upon the hedges 


steps ! ‘ 
brilliant with dew-drops, he never thought of | Why they were called front steps we do not in 
comparing their glistening to diamonds or opals. | the least comprehend. If we were told that in 


His thought was only of shunning the wet bushes | those less ceremonious days company was expected 
by the roadside, and he soliloquized somewhat | to « come right into the kitchen,’’ we should be 
lugubriously that it was really going to be a | Jess surprised; but the much-worn tooth-marked 
‘yellow one,’’ and if he could not return before | posts either side of the step destroy that theory 
the sun was ‘‘well up,” the now dew-laid road | utterly. Yet all the disagreeables were with much 
would be *‘ dretful dusty.” | pains paraded for inspection, apparent care being 


He also fretted some at Betz’s laziness. Not | taken that nothing should be omitted that could 
having had her breakfast, she was this morning | annoy the eye or offend good taste. 


even slower than usual, and he knew by experience 


. But all this pride of disorder was nothing this 
that he was liable to be most severely tongue- | morning; the doctor just escaped the shrews’ 
lashed by all the old housewives in the neighbor- | tongues; a tiny bit of femininity was added to the 


hood if he was late. | Hathaway household, and was quickly named after 
Farmer Hathaway’s bar-way—the main entrance | an ancient much-beloved ancestress—Cyn. 
—was soon reached, and Mr. Hathaway himself | 
was leaning upon the upper bar and discontentedly GLIMPSE IIl.—ANOTHER NEW-COMER. 
wondering whether he should have to go again. But | Own that same lovely morning which ushered 
no; his ‘*luck’’ was not quite so perverse, for little Cyn into existence, over the river another 
here was the good old slow country doctor. | child was born of equally poor and humble 
Hathaway hastened to ‘‘let down’’ the bars | parents. This child found a swarm of brothers 
and Dr. Knap rode gravely over their lower part, | and sisters in full possession of the home and 


heedless that the experienced Betz in seeking for | the hearts of its parents, and was merely looked 
VoL. XVI.—15. 
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upon as another baby. For a long time, indeed, 
it was of so very little consequence that it was 
not even thought necessary to call it anything but 
it, or baby. 

When asked its name, the answer was invariably, 
‘*Name? La sakes, ’taint got any; dunno, but 
*spose we'll have to think up sunthing or other 
afore spring, ’cause the collector will be round,” 
and they would assume an injured look as if the 
Annual Registry Act was a cruel despotism, which 
opened a fair question whether ’twere better to 
submit gracefully, or wiser to rebel and demand a 
rescindment of the objectionable law. 

Law/ Who has not listened with keen amuse 
ment to the ‘‘ chimney-corner lawyer’ as he dis- 
cussed some excellent law for the greatest good 
of the greatest number? In some trifling respect 
it would inconvenience him; and as he would 
philosophically sit and toast his feet before the 
crackling fire and dreamily watch her as she was 
rapidly rounding doughnuts and dropping them 
continuously into the smoking fat, dexterously 
removing at the same time by some intuitive 
knowledge of their doneness the daintily browned 
ones, with what elaborate array of arguments he 
would criticise the new measure and expatiate 
upon its dangerous provisions! And she, without 
neglecting her work for a moment, or allowing a 
single particle of the hot fat to drip upon the 
floor, would not only listen, but join in the dis- 
cussion, throwing in many a shrewd suggestion. 

Woman’s rights, her wrongs; temperance, total 
abstinence, and prohibition are all, here by the 
fireside, discussed from various points of view. 
How excited women get, and how very enter- 
taining to hear them clamoring for the rights and 
privileges of which they fancy themselves deprived, 
when we know that if they would but read the 
‘statute laws’’ which they are so busily reviling 
they would find the law was already in their favor! 

‘* Baby’’ was born under peculiarly inspiriting 
circumstances; the old women and the doctor 
had been holding a fierce argument upon the 
then less agitated question of “Women’s Rights,” 
the old conventional doctor declaring vehe- 
mently, for the thousandth time, perhaps, that it 
was all a mistake; that women were growing dis- 
contented with their normal sphere ; that it would 
be just as sensible for a man to how] because he had 
to plant and hoe instead of staying within doors 
and sitting down by the kitchen-table to chop 


hash for supper. He said woman was weaker, and 
needed the more sheltered position that custom 
had long given her; that she would be the first 
to sneer at her husband if he wanted to take a 
rocking-chair out into the field to sit in and rest 
himself occasionally. He asked the women how 
they would like it if every time their husbands 
came into the house and found them snatching a 
moment’s rest in their rocker or by the open win- 
dow, they should begin a tirade about the wrongs 
of their sex at having to endure the greater portion 
of the hardships of this world. 

They retorted, that was nothing to the question; 
what they wanted was equal rights, equal privi- 
leges with the men. 

** All right!’’ chuckled the old fellow. ‘‘ Then 
you’d better begin to look things over and see 
which of your privileges you'll give up; for as you 
have got far the best of us men now in all the 
laws, that’s the only way to equalize.’’ 

The sneering faces of the disgusted women was 
their only reply then, for at this very moment 
‘*Baby”’ interrupted the important discussion by 
the announcement of her safe arrival as a guest in 
the Bell household. 

‘*Oh, my sorrows! another girl! poor thing! 
If you’d only been a boy now, there’d been some 
chance for you in the world; but girls are slaves 
or nuisances nowadays. Sh! sh! poor baby! was 
it crying so soon!’’ And Granny sweet-bye-byed 
it until it was soothed, 

The doctor scowled and said: ‘‘ Don’t begin so 
early to fill that baby’s head with strong-minded 
notions ; she looks to me as if she’d have common 
sense if you ranters will only let her alone. She’s 
got a fair chance in the world; she came of good 
stock ; her mother is a goo, sensible, industrious 
woman, one that cares for her house and family 
as well as she is able, and wastes no time blas- 
pheming God because she wasn’t born a man, 
that her sphere might have been more suited to 
her self-fancied ability.”’ The doctor closed his 
remarks suddenly, as if disgusted with himself for 
noticing such folly. 


GLIMPSE III. 
**O THOU child of many prayers, 
Life hath quicksands, life hath snares! 
Care and age come unawares!” 


Fifteen years ago this morning good old Dr. 





Knap rode up the romantic river road and found 





Mr. Hathaway leaning upon the bars, anxiously | 


awaiting his arrival. 

To-night in the early gloaming Mr. Hathaway 
might have been seen with somewhat of an added 
grayness to hair and beard since we saw him last, 
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appearances might be the very same disorder of 
fifteen years ago. He glances fondly at the win- 


| dow where stands his queenly daughter, her face 


aglow with the excitement of present happiness 
and bright expectations. 


“ QUEENLY” CYN. 


and not quite so steady of nerve and limb; not | 
leaning upon the bars this time, but wending his | 
way, with a milk-pail in each hand, from the’barn | 


across the road into the house-yard, carefully 


stepping around, through, and over what from | 


Daintily though inexpensively arrayed, she 
presented a rare picture of natural loveliness; the 
fichu of cheap lace and the snowy under-sleeves 
testified that Mrs. Hathaway, like her husband, 
was both fond and proud of Cyn. 
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Only one glimpse at Cyn’s soft baby-like, pink- 
tipped fingers was needed to teach one that, though 
in humble circumstances, they had “ managed’’ 
to shield the child of their old age from all hard- 
ship. 

Cyn early developed a refined taste in arranging 
her dress, that made her, even in her twenty-five- 
cent delaine, look ‘‘ every inch the lady.”’ 

I said queenly Cyn; it was spoken soberly and 
after much deliberation ; she belonged to that rare 
type of physical development occasionally met 
with, perhaps twice or thrice in a life-time—more 
rarely even than that among girls of her age. 
Such girls are much to be pitied; for, with the 
impulses of the child, to the world they present 
the physique of a maiden of twenty, and when 
they speak like a child they do not meet with 
the indulgence due to childish ideas. 

Cyn at twenty would look no older than to-night, 
as, with crimpy, dusky hair, bewitchingly arranged 
about her finely shaped head, she stood with her 
lovely face pressed closely against the window- 
pane, peering down the fast-darkening road, as if 
impatient for the arrival of some one. 

Unfortunately, as all persons of experience know 
too well, country people allow their children to 
attend evening parties, dancing and singing schools 
as soon as they are large enough! Whatacriterion! 
The overgrown girl of nine, the premature maiden 
of fifteen, the gushing matron of twenty-two, the 
young spinster of twenty-five, all mingle their hopes, 
their frivolities, their petty jealousies! Those who 
in after-life have opportunities of mental develop- 
ment will never cease to regret the worse than 
useless waste of physical strength, which gave 
them no return of value, and only served to delay 
for years their rightful mental growth. 

Girls of fifteen, who give and attend evening 
quadrille and moonlight croquet parties, are sow- 
ing in pleasure that which they will reap with 
sorrow ; their guardians have much to answer for 
in consenting to that which will rob them of that 
quietness of nerve so necessary to their future life. 

Mr. and Mrs. Hathaway had first taken pride 
in having Cyn ‘‘ invited out,’’ and the neighbors’ 
daughters of the same age ignored; and as her 
early-fostered appetite for such excitements as the 
country entertainments afforded grew stronger, 
their weak affection for her rendered them useless 
as guides, and soon restraint was out of the ques- 
tion. 





Most country girls without brothers can tell a 
weary tale of staying away from the few entertain- 
ments of the surrounding hamlets. Cyn knew 
nothing of such deprivations; for two years she 
had mourned only that she was not her own twin- 
sister, so that she could accept twice as many of 
her lovers’ attentions. 

Her early-developed worldly wisdom and shrewd- 
ness taught her to accept the first escort on the 
field, and then she tossed her head and coquetted 
so sweetly with the many that she was forced to 
reject that they felt it was better to be refused by 
Cyn than accepted by one less charming. Half 
of the rejected “went alone”’ for the sake of being 
at liberty to pay Cyn all attention at every oppor- 
tunity; the crumbs of comfort Cyn could thus 
bestow in her bounteous manner were of far more 
value than the undivided smiles of her less fasci- 
nating associates. 

Thus Cyn was feasted with flattery until without 
it life would have seemed a barren waste. Novel- 
reading completed the girl’s education ; if to these 
attentions she could have added the jewels and silks 
of her favorite heroines, she felt that she should be 
perfectly happy. She dreamed of being richly 
clad and lying upon luxurious silken lounges, or 
gently resting in some crimson-cushioned sleepy 
hollow,—the realization of an idealistic uphol- 
sterer’s thought of comfort. Then, surrounded 
by this daily adulation, she should be happy. But 
what were the realities of her lot ? 

An ordinary farm-house for a home ; her father 
and mother performing the most menial duties 
therein daily. She was spared, but she knew 
that they bore her share. Her share! that was 
bitterest of the bitter for her to remember ; she 
longed to escape, and to feel. that such disagree- 
able work had not the shadow of a claim upon her. 

She would fain be away from it all ; the constant 
remembrance was very unpleasant: the rag-carpet 
upon the best room floor; the home-made lounge, 
calico-covered; the splint-bottom chairs; the 
rockers with their feather cushions, also calico- 
covered ; the small red table under the insignifi- 
cant gilt-framed glass—all these things tormented 
her; they were not like her dreams. 

She desired to leave them and have her fancies 
realized. Never yet had been granted her a glimpse 
of such as she had read of; the best she had seen 
was at the home of Burton Meredith’s father. The 
Merediths were well-to-do people, who lived in 
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the village. Mrs. Meredith had always eclipsed 
her neighbors; but recently she had rendered 
them all but speechless with astonishment, envi- 
ousness, and admiration by sending to Boston for 
an ‘‘English’’ carpet, with hideous red, green, 
and yellow figures ‘‘ worked’’ into the most unnat- 
ural shapes, doubtless intended to be a mixed 
representation of geometric and botanical fancies; 
but they must have been designed by one afflicted 
with a disordered imagination. 

Yet Cyn was not the only one that would say 
that Mis. Meredith’s parlor ‘‘ went ahead of any- 
thing in the town.’’ 

Burton Meredith, Jr., had been one of Cyn’s 
most ardent admirers, and Cyn really cared more 
for him than any of the others, and, besides, there 
was his father’s wealth and his mother’s carpet, 
and why should she not accept him when he 
offered ? 

The quick, light rumble of a carriage suddenly 
ceases at the bar-way, and Cyn’s heart throbs all 
too quickly for such a child in years. Tall and 


lithe as she is, she bounds like a child through 
the dark entry, out of the door upon the upper 


step-stone, with not a doubt in her mind but that it 
is Burton, for she wishes it to be. Another proof: 
none of her other admirers drive up so quickly. 

She and Burton enter the house, and without 
ceremony her jaunty hat and light wraps are 
donned, and they are off for a ball at the village 
hotel. 

Fondly her father and mother follow them to 
the door, and after their departure return to their 
evening occupations and proudly discuss the future 
prospects of beautiful Cyn. 


GLIMPSE IV.—‘‘ A SOUND OF REVELRY.”’ 

A country ball! Did you ever attend one? 
Even as late as in the sixties the best families 
were represented at these public gatherings. In 
fact, it was expected that all the dancing portion 
of the communijy within a radius of at least ten 
miles would don their ‘‘best’’ and patronize their 
neighbor, the landlord, at least once each season, 
and many of them were as sure to be tiiere at each 
festive scene as the thin-faced fiddler himself. In 
Cyn’s young days, promiscuous as these dances 
might have been, they were yet quiet, neighbor- 
hood affairs. 

Neighbor Burton, the genial landlord, was 
respected for his money, and visited more or less 





by even the country gentry, despite the fact that 
he kept a bar, which he and his sons tended, 
except upon ball-nights. 

Each village had its tavern of more or less con- 
sequence, and many of the farmers about felt that 
it was a necessity to have some place where of a 
cold night they could drop in and have a sup of 
something warming, to say nothing of a place to 
have the jug refilled in haying-time. 

I well remember hearing my father tell that he 
determined, when established upon a farm of his 
own, to hire no laborers except those who would 
agree to work without grog. This was a bold 
step, and when hay-time came his father-in-law 
felt it his duty to remonstrate with him upon 
his contemplated rashness. Father would not 
yield his point, and grandfather warningly said, 
‘*Young man, don’t attempt any such foolhardy 
enterprise. I don’t want to be sent for to attend 
a funeral right in the middle of haying.’’ Father 
had his way, and there was no call for ‘‘ funeral 
baked meats.’’ It was not many years ere the 
aged patriarch saw the wisdom of his son-in-law’s 
plan, and himself joined the ranks of the total- 
abstinence band, and was faithful to its principles 
unto death. 

This is a digression from Cyn, and yet not, for 
it may serve to indicate the public pulse at that 
time, and also why Burton Meredith, Jr., was 
considered just as eligible as though his father 
had not been a country rumseller, 

At this ball, Cyn, having Burton for her atten- 
dant, and thus passing part of the pauses between 
‘‘sets’’ in the aristocratic seclusion of the family 
sitting-room, might have been the object of much 
envy had not the other girls become so thoroughly 
accustomed to playing second to Cyn’s first that 
they scarcely rebelled. 

What lurking feeling there was of that kind 
revenged itself with commenting upon the symp- 
toms of anguish visible among Cyn’s great num- 
ber of disappointed admirers. To night was no 
exception to the rule; it was whispered that Cyn 
had refused seven after accepting Burton ! 

As she danced sweetly with the seven they 
seemed propitiated, and it was easy to be seen 
that next time the same moths would singe their 
foolish wings at the same lustrous flame—Cyn’s 
vanity. 

And why was it? She was neither witty nor 
learned! I have often wondered that I never 
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even heard any one say that she was clever, that 
middle-class term for amiable, indolent stupidity. 

‘‘Handsome? Yes, sir; handsome and stylish ; 
the men fell at her feet as before a Cleopatra; but 
the secret of her attraction remained a secret to 
the keenest.’’ 


GLIMPSE V.—A DIFFERENT GIRLHOOD. 

BARBARA BELL, too, was fifteen to-day, but, un- 
like Cyn Hathaway, was not a belle among the 
youthful beaux of their country circle. Barbara, 
or Baby, as she was always called at home and by 
her friends, had found her hands, head, and heart 
all too busy amid the multitude of home duties, 
to work mischief to herself or mates. 

Mrs. Bell had been an invalid ever since Baby’s 
remembrance, but with such fortitude as none but 
mothers possess. She had interfered very rarely 
with Baby’s school-hours, though before and after, 
as well as Saturdays and vacations, Baby was 
almost her mother’s ‘‘ right hand.’’ 

The elder daughters were long ago settled with 
husbands and families of their own. Two brothers 
were now away,—one as clerk in a fancy-goods 
store, and one, for a wonder, had so far risen above 
the nambyism of the age as to enter a machine- 
shop as an apprentice. So now there was at home 
only Mr. Bell, his wife, seventeen-year-old Fred, 
and our sweet, womanly Baby. Even Fred was 
anxious to leave the old farm and ‘‘ do something 
or be somebody.”’ 

Mr. Bell grieved loudly that his boys had joined 
the march from the country city-ward ; he sadly 
contrasted the present period with his own youth, 
when each son looked proudly forward to the day 
when he, too, like his father, should till his own 
land ; and proudest of all was that one who should 
inherit the old farm, and who in his own old age 
could hope to occupy the same warm corner that 
his father had rested in after his work was done. 

Fred was not constrained to stay at home by 
his father’s entreaties ; but when Baby pleaded her 
loneliness if he should go, and pointed out to 
him that it clearly seemed intended that they two, 
the youngest, should care for their aged parents, 
he listened and staid. 

Father Bell said, with a painful sneer, ‘It 
seems sad to think, soon’s I’m gone, the old 
place’ll go ‘under the hammer ;’ the young folks 
nowadays are all trying to get rid of work; don’t 
seem to have any backbone to 'em; they are all 
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looking for a soft job,—a measuring-ribbon and 
selling worsted.’’ 

The old man’s disappointment at his eldest 
son’s contempt of farming and satisfaction at be- 
coming, what he termed, ‘‘ head counter-jumper,”’ 
was bitter, and he never fully recovered from it. 
Even when the firm sent his son West for a choice 
selection of feathers, giving him only general 
directions, trusting all else to his good judgment 
and rarely exquisite taste, it was not a salve to his 
wounded feelings. ‘‘A man-milliner! I’d ruther 
he’d chopped wood all his life.’ And a disgusted 
tear-drop fell upon his withering hands. But Fate 
is not to be propitiated by old men’s tears. 
George hated farming, and loved birds, feathers, 
and flowers, and yearly his firm deferred more 
and more to his taste and judgment. 

Baby and Fred soon acquired many a secret of 
the ‘‘trade’’ that enabled them, in their leisure 
moments between her household and his farm 
duties, to earn not a few shillings which furnished 
for themselves and the family.home, luxuries that 
the farm productions would have failed to secure 
for them. 

When her ‘effeminate’ brother was sent to 
Europe by his employers for flowers and ribbons 
and returned with Parisian knowledge of those 
things which promised for them as well as himself 
an assured income thrice any farmer’s, yet farmer 
Bell was dissatisfied. Money to him was hardly 
money unless earned in his way. 

George Bell now had long vacations between 
“seasons,” and the two brothers and Baby studied 
together the gathered treasures,—fruits of his 
travels,—and gained much precious knowledge 
that.gave them great pleasure and made them ob- 
jects of awe to their simple-minded neighbors. A 
natural skill for cabinet-work was stimulated into 
activity by the necessity of some place of security 
for their treasures. 


Cyn Hathaway always spoke of Baby Bell asa 
simpleton that never had a beau in her life, and 
‘*she’s just as old as I am too,” she would say. 

Baby was learning that men were not the only 
subjects worthy of study. 


‘ GLIMPSE VI.—-ANOTHER LOVER OF CYN. 

THE hills and valleys had been washed by spring 
deluges and dried by the sun’s clear, spring-like 
rays of warmth and light, and now this lovely 
morning, late in May, they did honor to their 
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fostering care and beamed invitingly from their 
green and velvety heights and depths. 

Hill and plain lovingly caressed their rollicking, 
frolicking relative, the talkative brook, as he, 
careless as a boy of consequences, rushed impetu- 
ously over the neutral ground between their estates, 
heedless of aught except his desire to reach yonder 
meadows; yet not quite heedless, for he would 
bestow a drop of gracious attention now and then 
upon the lilies of the valley, children of the hill- 
side at his left, or banteringly glide out of his 
direct pathway to coquette with his country 
cousins, the Flagroot family, which were gathered 
in their clannish manner upon the bank of the 
plain at his right. Though these were flattered 
with his sweet advances, to him.they were joys 
that any one might gather upon the wayside of 
life; for himself the goal of love and satisfied 
ambition lay in the broad meadows beyond ; there 
among the water-lilies, the vagrant, merry cow- 
slips, lay the broad arena which would give scope 
to his ambitious desires to become something more 
than a mere babbling stream—there he should be 
happy and content! 

Willis Newell was about to graduate from the 
country school where he had gained the founda- 
tion for future education ; firmly and soundly had 
each winter’s work been laid upon that of the 
season before. Perhaps he was none the less 
thorough and sure of that which he had learned 
that each summer his books were placed aside, 
while he picked stones, plowed, planted, hoed, 
and ‘‘hayed it,’’ and returned not unto his studies 
until the last vegetable and fruit was harvested 
and stored; until the last corn-butt had been 
cleared off and added to the autumn pyre of refuse 
and incinerated. 

The Snyder family will doubtless here suggest 
that they burn their refuse in the spring. Don’t 
doubt it, Messrs. Snyder; there are many who 
will agree with you, because they might die before 
spring, and in that case, if they had neglected it, 
some one else would have to perform the labor. 
The coat of arms of the numerous Snyder family 
should be,—one sleeping upon a bank of moss, 
with the motto, ‘‘ Never do to-day that which you 
can put off till to-morrow.’ 

This was not Willis’s coat of arms, and _ could 
think and plan for the future even while drop- 
ping corn; the blue sky, the scudding clouds, 
the pleasant sun-rays, the invigorating smell of 








fresh earth, cimatend, him to healthy, ambitious 
dreams of a future work whose results, unlike 
these, could not be garnered in the obscurity of 
the cellar or the crib. 

He dreamed of guiding the unthinking plod- 
ding masses, of being a leader in the world. 
Thanks to our republican government, the poorest 
born, though barefoot and hatless in youth, can 
with hope, as well as faith, dream of Congressional 
and Cabinet honors, and for the moment forget 
the soiled realities of hickory shirts and patched, 
short-legged overalls. 

Willis was none the less ambitious to succeed 
in life as he saw beautiful Cyn Hathaway growing 
daily more charming in face, more magnificently 
developed in form, more graceful in her general 
carriage, and most worthy, as he thought, of the 
fairest setting in life that wealth could give her. 
For her he would toil; for her he would succeed. 
To him it seemed desecration that Burton Mere- 
dith, Jr., the village rumseller’s son, should aspire 
to the honor of being an accepted suitor to that 
fairest of all fair women, Cyn. 

For himself he meant to carve a name and win 
a fortune that even royal Cyn need not disdain. 
For royal Cyn she always was to him, even 
though she was but a farmer’s daughter. To him 
the signet of royalty was set upon her by God’s 
hand, in her queenly figure, her superior grace of 
drapery, her loveliness of face, and smoothness of 
speech. (Do I reiterate her praises too often? 
Remember I am -but the echo of her lovers, 
for the time being. She never ceased to charm, 
nor they to sing her praises). Was it not her 
own royal inheritance? Had it not, from the 
time of her first toddling about with the ordinary 
mud-cake-makers, set her apart from them by an 
invisible yet by all a well-understood line, across 
which they could not pass to come to her and. 
which she would not pass to go to them? There 
was no precedent by which we might deem it an 
inheritance; it was as though for some purpose 
she was set apart from the ordinary classes. It 
was not that she was wiser or nobler, yet she was 
not of the common mould. It seemed fitting that 
the best should be hers: it fitted her so fitly, she 
became it so well. 

How Willis Newell loved this queen of hearts! 
For her he would willingly leave home and all its 
ties, that he might some day come back and offer 
her such a home, such riches, such luxuries of 
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dress and jewels as she would become in a way no 
other woman could, even were she a real queen 
or a princess of royal blood of many years’ deteri- 
oration. 

O Cupid, how thou dost love to see thy de- 
votees wasting a luxuriance of affection where it 
shall bring them least return! Couldst thou not, 
hard-hearted, wretched little imp, have whispered 
to him a word of caution, instead of aiding him 
in his self-deception? For thou knewest! Ido not 
wonder that thou hidest thine elfish face; thou 
knowest the accusation is true; thou didst know, 
and thy friendly warning might have saved him, 
yet thou didst lure him on to his death! For 
shame, Cupid boy! Couldst thou not have 
opened his eyes to Baby Bell’s good and true 
qualities and thus have saved him? 

Be brave, Baby! Command thy heart in thy 
youth, and be thankful for his sake when God 
takes Willis from Cyn and anguish. 

Willis said good-bye to Cyn, and for her sake 
left his home and kindred to seek his fortune in 
the outer world. 


GLIMPSE VII.—MERRILY RING THE BELLS. 

Even the sun seemed ever to shine upon all 
of Cyn’s pet pleasures, and to-day was no excep- 
tion to the general rule. 

To-day was Cyn’s sixteenth birthday; and to- 
day Cyn, resplendent in a light silk and white 
satin bonnet, was to be married to Burton Mere- 
dith, Jr., who would be attired in a lovely suit of 
black broadcloth trimmed with gold buttons and 
thrown into artistic relief by an embroidered white 
satin vest and a much beruffled shirt-front. 

Indeed, as Cyn lay upon her pillow this morn- 
ing, dreamily remembering that it was her birth- 
morning and indolently enjoying the morning’s 
sunlight that was lovingly embracing her, and 
dreamily thinking of her future prospects and 
enumerating her blessings, she mentally decided 
that first among these would rank her trousseau ; 
secondly, his well-chosen wardrobe; thirdly, her 
prettily furnished rooms at Mr. Meredith, Sr.’s, 
and lastly, the fact that her board would be paid 
at her father-in-law’s, and she would have nothing 
to do but to dress prettily and look as bewitching 
as possible. 

When she tried on her wedding silk and realized 
how her rich complexion became the delicate 
pearl tints of her dress, and bitterly appreciated 





how sad it was that the skimp of a glass was able 
to reflect only a small portion of her beauty, she 
resolved determinedly that there were two things 
in this world that she would have. First, Burton 
should buy her a large gilt-framed mirror, one 
that, by hanging it tipping, would reveal her to 
herself from head to foot. This bridal morning 
she is thinking with pleasure that that mirror is 
awaiting the bride’s arrival. 

Her second resolve was none the less wise nor 
important; she wildly—as the village seamstress 
thought—announced that after she was Mrs. Mere- 
dith, Jr., she should never buy any dress rraterial 
except light silk. 

‘* Why, ye don’t s’pose Burt can afford to keep 
ye in silks all the time, do ye?’’ said Scissors-and- 
Needles. 

‘He'll have to; for I will have them. His 
father’s bar does a good round business, to say 
nothing of the farm. And now Burton is going 


to tend altogether, and he will make good pay. 
I told Burton I wouldn’t marry him unless he 
stopped working on the farm; ’twas making his 
hands so rough and dark.’’ 


And Cyn looked 
admiringly at her own baby-like fingers. 

‘*Wal, I d’now; but if ’twas me, I’d ruther 
he’d work on the farm than tend bar,’’ ventured 
the ancient maiden dressmaker. 

“Oh! I hadn’t ; I'd live single till I was as old 
as you are before I’d marry anybody but a gentle- 
man! Burton will now dress up every day, and 
his hands will grow as white and soft as they ought 
to be in a little while.” 

‘*Wal, I d’know but ye’re right; anyway, I 
wish ye well; ye ain’t much but a baby, anyway, 
and to think ye’re going to be married!’’ And 
the withered face looked tenderly sad and tearful. 

‘*Yes; isn’t it splendid? Mother says there 
hasn’t been a girl married in either town for 
years as young as I am, and it isn’t my only offer, 
not by a good deal.’’ And she tossed her head 
proudly. ‘I guessif I should tell you just whom I 
might have had, you’d open your eyes some ; but 
then 1 didn’t want them, for they were all poorer 
than Burton and his folks, and not half so genteel. 
Farmers! Bah! I’ve seen enough of farming; 
and then there’s my setting-out ; I wouldn’t go to 
housekeeping, so I can have it all for clothes! 
Wasn’t I a wise girl? After father had got me 
what he thought was enough, I teased and teased 
till he bought me that changeable silk, the pink 
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and green one; and say, you must tell mother 
that it must be trimmed with white lace.’’ 

‘‘T d’know ez I re’lly want to; s’pose they | 
don’t feel ez though they could afford it? I 
heerd that yer pa had to sell a cow and a calf to get 
that silk for ye, and I hate to ding him for what 
ain’t re’lly needed. We can trim it very well 
with shirrings of the silk ; thar’s enuff.’’ 

«© You’ll ask them for that white lace, or you'll 
never sew for me again ; and mind that you don’t 
help spread the yarn about selling that stock.’ 

Meekly the poor woman promised; her cus- 
tomers were few in this self-supporting, self-help- 
ing community, and well she realized that she 
could not afford to offend a good customer, and 
Cyn, be she married or single, would always need 
help, and have it. 

After a fashion, as usual, Cyn had gained her 
desires for the present; how lorg she would be 
satisfied none could prophesy, for new possessions 
would only lead to greater longings for those 
luxuries which had hitherto been beyond her 
vision. 


CLIMPSE VIIIl.—THE HEIR AND THE HERITAGE. 

Two years have passed, and Burton the Second 
is celebrating his first birthday with innocent baby 
cooings that almost touch his proud mother’s 
heart. 

Cyn has changed during these two years, only 
as she has grown more beautiful; hers is a face 
that will long be fresh, for she never worries, 
never works, and takes the most delicate care of 
herself, and allows neither persons nor things to 
cause her discomfort. 

Not even the fact that her boy-husband is get- 
ting too stout and flushed of face for his growing 
habits to be longer concealed can for an instant 
make her pulse throb with anxiety. Yet she loves 
Burton as well as she is capable of loving; she 
loves him for his beauty, his money, for his indul- 
gence of her whims, and loves him for his good 
judgment in loving and admiring her beautiful 
self. 

Father Meredith had imbibed behind the bar 








until he was no longer able nor fit to have charge | 
of the fiery demons embottled upon the shelves | 
along the wall. Nearly a year ago he had 


retired, and Burton had asssumed the whole | poisonous now than in his father’s youth! 
charge of the vile but lucrative business; since | to the voice, ‘‘ As ye sow”’ 


which the revenue therefrom had been greater 


| read the lesson correctly, 


than at any period during his father’s regency, 
and he had acquired wealth. Many a neighbor’s 
farm had he chuckingly absorbed at his bar, giving 
in exchange for lands and bank-stock eternal 
misery for themselves and families. ‘‘ As ye sow, 
so shall ye reap.” 

Even so; and to-day father Meredith is expia- 
ting the sin of taking a friendly glass or two with 
a neighbor at his own bar and at his own expense, 
for the unworthy purpose of enticing people there 
to pass their evenings and to spend their money 
for his liquors and their own ruin. 

Many a man after being ‘‘treated’’ by Mr. 
Meredith once or twice, in the exuberance of his 
gratitude for the condescension, added to the 
exhilaration of the stimulants, would insist upon 
treating the crowd (never missing at such haunts) 
for thé benefit of his host; after that he would 
need a parting glass, and by the time this was 
drunk he would be oblivious of home and its 
attractions, and would be fully determined to 
make a night of it, now that he was with such 
good friends. ‘*Change? No, sir; keep it, sir; 
keep it, sir. I’ve money enough; don’t have to 
count the pennies quite so close as that yet; give 
us another glass, and all around too; don’t never 
mean to be small about these things; here's an 
‘X,’ and if that isn’t enough, just say so, for 
there’s more where that came from, sir.”’ 

So the glass or two given does its work thor- 
oughly and quickly, and the morning finds such 
men as ‘neighbor Meredith’’ large sums of money 
in and some hard-working neighbor the same 
amount out. 

A heavy interest? Yes, a very heavy interest, 
testified to by the fact thac at sixty Meredith finds 
himself a besotted toper, unable to do business, 
unable either to drink or deny himself without 
suffering untold agonies. A fine sermon upon his 
life-work is his imbecile countenance. 

The best temperance lecture is the exhibition 
that a drunken man unwittingly makes of himself, 
and he or she who is not converted thereby will 
never heed shouting from the rostrum, be it ever 
so loud. God’s pity upon the person who fails to 

















































































































































































































The tell-tale spots are now burning fiercely 
upon young Burton’s face, and liquor is more 
Hark : 





















(To be continued.) 
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LUCRETIA MOTT. 


By ELIzaBETH 


In considering the character of this eminent | 
woman, we are led at once to ask wherein her 
greatness consisted. She was a philanthropist, 
but we have philan- 
thropists not a few. 
She was not a writer, 
and we have number- 
less women deft wield- 
ers of the pen ; we have 
women speakers upon 
all themes; we have 
professional women, 
physicians and lawyers 
and merchants, and yet 
amid this superabund- 
ance of female intellect, 
aptly utilized, Lucretia 
Mott stands by herself, 
individual and alone in 
the supreme complete- 
ness of character. She 
wrote no poem, and yet 
in thinking of her we 
instinctively think of 
Milton. 

We compare her as 
a whole with no less a 
personage than the sub- 
lime poet, for Lucretia 
Mott realized to the 
mind his requirement for a poet; and though 
she wrote no poetry, she was in the absolute 
of being what is far better. She was herself 
a poem. I know of nothing more complete. 
She realized in herself the sweetest of idyls ; 
solemn didactic measures imparted their conse- 
cration; Te Deums and religious ascriptions lifted 
her beyond the pettiness of the commonplace, 
while the limitations of sex and tlié wail of the 
slave inspired in her the greatness of the tragic 
muse and the grandeur of the epic. 

It is not merely what Lucretia Mott did that 
demands our attention. It is what she was. She 
stands forth in the beautiful relief of a piece of 
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statuary. What need of the pen where the tongue | 
was all eloquence, and the life all perfect in its | 


OaKES SMITH. 


sphere ‘of creation, and that range neither small 
nor uninspiring? Milton’s beautiful language 
would seem not only to apply to his own marvel- 
ous requirements for . 
himself as the ideal of 
what a poet should be, 
but to have prefigured 
the advent ofg Lucretia 
Mott in an age where 
the personal poem is 
more significant to 
woman than the sweet- 
est rhythmic utterance! 
Milton says: 

‘* He who would not 
be frustrate of his hope 
to write well hereafter 
in laudable things, 
ought himself to be a 
true poem; that is, a 
composition and _pat- 
tern of the best and 
honorablest things, not 
presuming of high 
praises of heroic men 
or famous cities, unless 
he have in himself the 
experience and the 
practice of all that 
which is praiseworthy.” 

I shall use largely a reminiscent manner por- 
traying the character of Lucretia Mott, for it 
was my privilege to know her, and to work 
somewhat in the field consecrated by her labors. 
In 1852 I lectured several times in Nantucket, 
where I was hospitably éntertained by those hold- 
ing family relations to her. ‘This island is a wild, 
barren, sandy waste, and yet here may be found 
grand specimens of men and women distinguished 
for all the more austere and nobler virtues. Wealth 
was not wanting, and their generous boards were 
covered with silver and with porcelaié from “China 
when intercourse with that country was limited to 
the hardy mariners whose intelligent commanders 
carried our commerce to every clime. 

I was struck by the self-poise of these people, 
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and hardly wondered that Lucretia Mott, allied to 
them by the Folgers and the Coffins, should be 
what she was. It was the best of the Quaker blood, 
and the best of that of our hardy, enterprising 
sea-captains whose keels plowed the deep sound- 
ings of the Arctic seas in pursuit of the whale and 
the walrus. A strong race, little affected by mere 
conventionalities, but bearing the impress of the 
culture and social stamina of the times of Milton 
and.George Fox. 

On this seemingly desolate island, in January, 
1793, Lucretia Coffin saw the light. From the 
first and through life she was of a most delicate 
and refined organization. The fine blood of the 
Folgers. flowed in her veins, as it did in those of 
Benjamin Franklin, and the tone of a long ancestry 
of independent thinkers and pure-minded men and 
women culminated in her. She was of small stat- 
ure, but her head was a model in its well-balanced 
proportions and large size. Mr. Comb, the lec- 
turer upon phrenology, said it was intellectually 
larger than any other woman’s head he had ever 
examined, and this, coupled with a most dignified 
presence, gave an impression of a person much 
larger than she was, for she never weighed ninety 
pounds, and her weight was even less than that 
the last years of her life. 

Mrs. Coffin kept a small store the first years of 
Lucretia’s life, and with this and the care of her 
eight children must have been not only capable, 
but very diligent, going back and forth from 
Nantucket to Boston, where she exchanged oil, 
candles, etc., for the groceries she required. 
Captain Coffin was gone much on his long 
whaling voyages. They were prosperous, till in an 
evil hour he endorsed a note for a friend, which, 
being compelled to pay, involved the family in 
great difficulty. They were obliged, when Lucre- 
tia was about eleven years old, to remove to 
Boston, where the mother and the father were 
both sorely taxed to keep their little household 
together, 

In Boston the children went to public or private 
schools and mixed with all classes, which would 
be no detriment to one constituted, as Lucretia 
was from the first, with a high moral sense. At 
length she and a sister were sent to a Friends’ 
boarding-school in Duchess County, New York. 
Here her diligence. and aptitude to learning, no 
less than the trustworthy personal qualities of the 
girl of fifteen, secured for her the position of 





teacher, with the privilege of gratuitous education 
of a younger sister. 

Lucretia Mott, though not an egotist, was not 
averse to speaking of herself in a becoming spirit, 
nor is any one who is fully conscious of a thor- 
oughly wholesome soul-life. The family had 
moved soon after she became a teacher to Phila- 
delphia, at which place she at length joined them, 
and she thus speaks of herself: 

‘* At the age of eighteen I married James Mott, 
of New York, an attachment formed while at the 
boarding-school. He came to Philadelphia, and 
entered into business with my father. The fluc- 
tuations in the commercial world for several years 
following our marriage, owing to the embargo 
and the war of 1812, the death of my father, and 
the support of five children devolving upon my 
mother, surrounded us with difficulties. We 
resorted to various modes of obtaining a comfort- 
able living,—at one time engaged in the retail 
dry-goods business, then I resumed the charge of 
a school, and for another year was engaged in 
teaching. These trials in early life were not 
without their good effect in disciplining the mind 
and leading it to sct a just estimate on the world’s 
pleasures. I, however, always loved the good, in 
childhood desired to do right, and had no faith in 
the generally-received idea of human depravity.”’ 

In speaking of Lucretia Mott, it is too much 
the habit of persons to ignore her husband, James, 
who was a right royal man, tall, handsomely-pro- 
portioned, and morally as well as intellectually a 
worthy companion to the more sensitive and ideal 
character of Lucretia. Less impulsive, less pene- 
trating, he was not less high-toned, and was 
supremely a generous and appreciative-minded 
man, able to see the divinely-inspired genius of 
his wife. That she owed much in her long career 
to this wise, kindly, and most devoted affection 
no one will deny. This conjugal union, as Swe- 
denborg would call it, is an added grace to the 
life of Lucretia Mott, and evolved thé sweetness 
and completeness of her remarkable womanhvod, 
From their marriage in 1811 to 1868, when James 
Mott died, nothing ever came between the hearts 
of these two; of them it might be fitly said, they 
were ‘‘ they whom God hath joined together.’’ 

James Mott was at one time engaged in the 
cotton business, but the two having conscientious 
scruples from its connection with slave labor, it 
was abandoned, though becoming very profitable, 
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and Lucretia opened a school till something more 
in accordance with their principles should offer 
itself. At length he took up the wool business, 
from the proceeds of which he finally amassed a 
handsome fortune. 

At the age of twenty-five Lucretia commenced 
her public career as a preacher in the Society of 
Friends, and at that time her appearance must 
have been exceedingly attractive. With a form 
of faultless proportions, a noble contour of head, 
deep-set, luminous eyes, a countenance expressive 
of purity and high intellectuality, and a voice of 
winning sweetness, she appealed to the best sen- 
sibilities of her hearers. In her ministrations she 
traveled through Pennsylvania and all the New 
England States, attracting the attention of relig- 
ious people of all denominations, people going 
long distances to hear the ‘‘ Quaker preacher.’’ 
Having, in middle life, adopted the opinions of 
Elias Hicks, she was at once accepted by those of 
the Unitarian belief, who, up to the last, have 
fully appreciated her worth as a woman and her 
superior intelligence as a theological thinker. 
Later she was closely affiliated with the free relig- 
ious movement of our day. 

But Lucretia Mott was one of the most remark- 
able of intuitive thinkers, and depended more 
upon the witness of the Spirit than upon any creed 
or any doctrine, however or by whomsoever sup- 
ported. She is reported to have once said to a 
questioner: ‘* Put me down as heretic of the 
heretics; as radical of radicals; and although I 
am not an infidel, I am not an orthodox, and 
would as lief be thought the one as the other.”’ 
Brave words these, and worthy of one who was 
lenient to all who might differ from her, and who 
was wont to say, “ We are all ignorant, and should 
not presume to teach any one the eternal source 
of good.” 

From the first she was a leader in the anti- 
slavery movement, sharing in the perils and odium 
which surrounded the partisans, and a leader in 
the cause of woman suffrage. These proclivities 
were as natural as the breath of life to one who 
followed the truth revealed to her, mindless 
whither it might lead, and no doctrine but the 
purest and highest could find any acceptance in 
such a mind. Through all these public ministries 
she was never neglectful of any duty as wife or 
mother. She suckled her own children; knit 
- and sewed and cooked, and made bed-quilts 





and rag-carpets; was never careless of house 
or household. 

In 1855 I gave several courses of Jecturcs 
in different parts of the city of Philadelphia. 
At this time I saw much of this truly beautiful 
household composed of the sons and daughters 
and their wives and husbands. They had lived 
thus as one family for eight years, and Lucretia 
remarked to me, ‘‘ The first disagreeable word has 
not been spoken.’’ It was a bright, cheery house- 
hold, quite gay for a Friend’s, with tasteful, 
elegant dressing and pleasant music. I was more 
than once at the family receptions, where Lucretia, 
knitting-work in hand, moved about with an apt 
remark here and a word and smile there, eliciting 
the best abilities of her guests and putting all 
upon an easy footing. She several times took me 
to ride with her and charmed me by her elevated 
and poetic cast of mind and conversation. She 
was alive to all the beauties of scenery, and often 
ready with some sweet poetic extract garnered 
away in her retentive memory. It would exceed the 
limits of this article to repeat the substance of re- 
marks ineffaceably impressed on my mind. Sweet, 
glowing affections, serene aspirations, generous in- 
timations, and not infrequent touches of humor, 
made her the most delightful of companions. 

She presented me the life and writings of Mary 
Woolstoncraft, which I had not seen till then, 
though speaking and writing upon kindred sub- 
jects. Her reading was not extensive, but she read 
and studied the few. She was the first also to draw 
my attention to the writings of Blanco White, and 
repeated, with fine tone and manner on our way 
to a Friend’s boarding-school, his unique, almost 
sublime sonnet, entitled ‘‘ Night.” 

Lucretia, like the divine masters, though affluent 
in power, gathered up the fragments that nothing 
be lost, with a sweet, frugal parsimony. She 
seemed to lose sight of nothing that might minister 
to human good. I saw her last at the Suffrage 
Convention, at Rochester, where she spoke with 
her wonted clearness, though her face beamed 
with a transfigured light not of this world. As 
she turned to leave, the audience instinctively 
rose to their feet, and she went down the aisle, 
uttering, it would seem, her words of inspiration 
unconsciously, her back to us all—down the aisle, 
talking the while, and out—and we shall meet 
her no more outside the Gate Beautiful, into which 
she has entered. 
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By THE AUTHOR oF ‘‘ THE First VIOLIN.”’ 


“Gon be thanked, the meanest of His creatures | 
Boasts two soul-sides; one to face the world with, 
And one to show a woman when he loves her.’”’ 

BROWNING. 


CHAPTER I.—MEETING THE FIRST. 
‘‘Hottoa, Aglionby! whither away ?’’ 
‘Me? I’m off to the Palace of Ceres, to testify | 

my allegiance to the Liberal cause.’’ 

“Oh, the Liberal Demonstration ! 
joy, I’m sure !’’ 

‘*Thank you. I don’t say that I shall agree 
with all I hear, but I want to know what they 
have to say for themselves.”’ 

‘¢ Contradictious, as usual.”’ 

‘* Aren’t you going too?”’ 

‘Why on earth should I go? We had our 
turn last week, my boy. You seem to forget 
that there has been a Conservative Demonstration 
already, and that we had a great triumph at the 
Palace of Ceres last Saturday. Ours is an accom- 
plished fact, while yours has yet to come off.’’ 

‘*A great triumph had you?’’ returned Agli- 
onby, a gleam of humor, of a kind the reverse of 
angelic, lighting up his dark, lean visage. ‘I 
know there was a great row, because I was there, 
and helped to make it; if you like to call it a 
triumph, I’ve no objection, 1’m sure.”’ 

“I'll go bail you never were at so enthusiastic 
a meeting in your life,’’ was the vehement retort. 

‘* Never at such a noisy one, I admit. I hope 
your chief speaker felt soothed and cheered alto- 
gether with his Irkford reception. That scene on 
the platform——”’ 


I wish you | 


'which they know. 


| Won't you join the dance?’ 
| not come and save the meeting from irretrievable 
| disgrace? If we could proudly embellish our 





‘‘A fine scene!’’ said the other, reddening 
angrily all over his fair and ingenuous counte- 
nance. 
hoot down a respectable, honest man, just because 
his opinions happen to differ from yours !’’ 

“Now, my dear fellow, don’t let your feelings 
carry you away. I was there as well as you, and 
I'm proud to own that I groaned as loud as any- 
body, not just because my opinions differ from his 
—heaven forbid! That was a meeting, Percy! 
I congratulate you.’’ 

‘“‘It was what we wanted—a demonstration,”’ 


‘*A fine display of English feeling, to | 





replied his friend, chafing. 


‘‘Very much so,’’ said Aglionby politely. 
‘« The question is—a demonstration of what ?”’ 

‘Our party have clearly-defined principles, 
They don’t wart them ex- 
pounding over and over again, like yours. I 


| hope you may get at something this afternoon— 


something definite, I mean. At any rate, you 
will have a good chance of hearing. You see, we 
had ninety thousand of an audience, To-day, there 
will be you, the speakers, and the reporters.”’ 
‘*Thanks for that sparkling gem of banter. 
Will you really 


report in Monday’s paper with the distinguished 
name of Percy Golding, Esq., we should feel that 
our exertions had not been made in vain.”’ 

‘*T can tell you, you won’t get the chance of 
doing any such thing,” said Mr. Golding, in 
a huff. Then, rapidly changing the subject, he 
added in milder tones: 

‘*Where’s Miss Vane? Isn’t she going with 
you?” 

‘*Miss Vane is at home. She cares nothing 
about such things, I’m happy to say. Women 
have no business at political meetings—especially 
young women.” 

‘* Lots of ladies are going. Half the reserved 
seats are taken up with them,’’ said Percy; but 
his expression showed that he was at one with his 
friend on the last point, if not as to political 
principles in general. 

‘*Oh! then there will be one or two others in 
addition to myself and the reporters, afterall. I 
haven’t got a reserved seat. They are too expen- 
sive. I’m going with the cads in the shilling 
places, and, in case any one else should happen 
to do the same thing, I will go on and secure 
a place. Farewell! Can’t I persuade you, 
really? I would stand between you and suffo- 
cation from overcrowding.” 

** My opinions on political matters are formed, 
thank you,”’ said Mr. Golding stiffly. 

‘*Happy man! Mine are oniy in the process 
of development. Once more, farewell !’’ 

Percy Golding returned his nod, and the two 
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young men separated. Bernard Aglionby, ware- 
houseman in an Irkford firm, Radical, and free- 
thinker, took his way toward the city; Percy 
Golding, his friend, banker’s clerk, Conservative 
and Churchman, took his way out of it, humming 
a tune the while, and hastening his steps more 
than. he had done when he had met Aglionby. 
They were fast friends, and had been so for many 
years, They squabbled incessantly, but quarreled 
never. 

As Aglionby’s long legs carried him quickly 
down the broad and busy thoroughfare, which 
gradually, as the town grew thicker, became less 
broad and more busy, there was at first a strongly 
perceptible smile visible upon his dark, keen face, 
and that smile a sarcastic one. He had a remark- 
able face, with sharp, handsome, clear-cut features, 
a firm mouth, a fine brow, and dark eyes, which 
were often seen brilliant, but raxely soft, and 
which were illumined oftener than’ not with a 
glowing spark of malice and mockery. They 
darted from one object to another with a keenness 
and quickness which were remarkable. Nothing 
seemed to escape their scrutiny; yet there was 
rarely any pensiveness to-be seen in their expres- 
sion. Eyes and mouth, too, were given to smiling 
frequently, and a hearty laugh was by no means a 
rare event in this young man’s life. Yet his laugh 
was not contagious, and was oftenest heard when 
others were perfectly grave, giving his company 
an uncomfortable sensation that he laughed at, 
rather than with them. 

“*T wonder if we shall muster a hundred and 
fifty thousand this afternoon?’’ he speculated 
within himself, as he strode onward, and kept 
passing pieces of boarding covered with monstrous 
broadsheets, conspicuous among which was a huge 
poster in red letters on a white ground—* Palace 
of Ceres, Knottley, near Irkford. This day. 
Grand Liberal Demonstration. Speeches will be 
made by Messrs. and ——, Lord John Pon- 
sonby in the chair. Proceedings to commence at 
three o’clock precisely.”’ 

‘«The Tories had ninety thousand after all de- 
ductions were made,’’ he reflected, ‘‘ and that’s a 
big crowd. I should like us to beat it.’’ 

He whistled softly to himself as he strode on in | 
the brisk, pleasant air of the October afternoon ; 
brisk and pleasant even in the smoky streets of 
the huge, dingy, manufacturing town. 


‘**T hope it will be over in time for me to take 


Lizzie to the theatre,’’ he again reflected. ‘As 
she has got her new toggery, she will want to 
show it, sense or no sense. Girls are so odd.”’ 

He was in the thick now of the great, dirty 
town, and turned off down a street inscribed 
**City Road ;’’ very long, very straight, dingy, 
and uninviting in appearance. Here: the -walls 
were enlivened with a constant succession of the 
red and white posters, announcing in terms im- 
possible to be misconstrued, more and more par- 
ticulars as to the approaching ‘‘Grand Liberal 
Demonstration at the Palace of Ceres,” to be held 
that afternoon. By and by this road became 
more and more crowded. Cabs, carriages, and 
foot-passengers were all increasing in numbers, 
and all steadily thronging in one direction. From 
the steps of a railway station poured a continuous 
stream of persons—men and women both—all 
turning toward one point, where in the dim dis- 
tance could be seen looming through the smoke a 
huge, dome-shaped roof, that of the great hall 
belonging to the euphoniously-named ‘‘ Palace of 
Ceres.”’ 

Aglionby recognized an acquaintance here and 
there, nodded briefly, and stalked onward, his 
great height and his long strides giving him an 
advantage over most of the others. 

Inside the wall, the very large grounds belong- 
ing to the palace were thronged to overflowing 
with an enormous, surging crowd. There was a 
lane, preserved by the exertions of sorely-tried 
policeman, just wide enough to admit of two lines 
of carriages, one going to, the other coming away 
from the door of the hall. 

Aglionby appeared to know his way well. He 
wasted no time in struggling through this densely- 
planted forest of humanity, but skirting it, came 
to aside door, presented his shilling to the guar- 
dian who stood there, was admitted, and found 
himself at once within a vast hall, capable of 
holding twenty-five thousand persons. ‘There was 
a great platform at the upper end, about which 
were distributed a few gentlemen, eagerly convers- 
ing; a large space in the centre of the hall was 
| devoted to the reserved seats, about half of which 
|-were already occupied, and that very largely by 

_ ladies, as Mr. Golding had predicted. The space 
| all around these seats was already filled a!most to 
prt but Aglionby, again skirting the 
crowd, made his way to a most convenient corner, 
admirably adapted both for seeing and hearing, 
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and in close proximity to one of the reserved 
benches. In this place a youth was standing, 
whose face lighted up as he saw’ Aglionby 
approach. 

‘* Here Iam !’’ observed the latter. 
think I was never coming !” 

‘I knew you wouldn’t miss ¢#zs,"” said the boy, 

‘slipping out of his place; ‘and I was only just.in 
* time to keep the place for you. I’ve been here 
just an hour.” 

Aglionby had told Golding that he was ‘‘ going 
with the cads in the shilling places,’’ and he had 
certainly paid that sum’ for his place, or rather, 
for permission to enter at the door and try to 
secure standing room. But at the present moment 
he drew forth a shabby-looking purse (indeed, his 
whole costume betokened anything but a super- 
fluity of means) and drew forth from it a half 
crown, saying, ‘* Thank you, you’ve éarned your 
money well, Bob,’’ and tendered it to the youth, 
who looked like a respectable shop-boy. He 


** Did you 


flushed a little, looked rather sheepish, and stam- 
mered : 
‘I don’t like to take it Mr. Aglionby, really. 


It’s but a little thing to do for you, and ” 

‘‘Pooh! pocket it, and see that no professional 
gentleman relieves you of it on your way home. 
A bargain’s a bargain; and clear out, my lad, 
for your room is more desirable than your com- 
pany at the present moment.’’ 

The youth murmured something ; looked with 
more than gratitude up into the dark, sharp face 
of Aglionby, who appeared af that moment to be 
abstractedly gazing toward the platform, and then, 
wriggling off, made his way through the crowd, 
and was soon trudging gayly down City Road, 
turning the coin over in his pocket, perhaps to 
institute” an intimacy, as rare as it was agreeable, 
between it and two pennies, a piece of string, and 
a buck-handled knife. 


Aglionby propped himself up against a pillar, 


and surveyed the proceedings. There was a band, 
which played popular melodies, to the airs of 
which a portion of the audience sang political 
songs. He joined in now and then, in snatches, 
in a voice which was pleasant, and which had in 
it more bass than baritone, but he was too intently 
observing the faces around him to take much in- 
terest in the singing. 

«Two. seats at the end of the reserved bench by 
which Aglionby was standing, and from which 





nothing but a stout cord separated him, remained 
empty forjsome little time. Then came an elderly 
gentleman, accompanied by a young lady, and 
took their places there—the elderly gentleman 
next to Aglionby. He was the very image of a 
country gentlemen, thought the pale-faced denizen 
of streets and offices, and suburban lodgings. His 
fresh, hale complexion, bright, frosty blue eye, 
and white hair; his upright attitude; his whole 
appearance bespoke the countryman. And Agli- 
onby had noticed, as he made his way to his 
place, that he was a huge man, tall and broad 
and stalwart, with such a physique as is rarely 
bred in atown. So tall and so big was he, as to 
make the lady beside him look almost small, 
although she, too; was of a stature that was “ more 
than common tall,’’ and of a stately carriage to 
boot. Aglionby only noticed her passingly, at first. 
He remarked her height and her dignity of mien ; 
he saw that she was young, and had fine and 
rather large features, and the expression upon her 
lips and in her eyes, he saw, was not one of girlish 
timidity, though far removed from boldness. Still, 
there was more presence of mind and calm as- 
surance than he altogether admired—cr thought 
he admired in woman—characterizing her whole 
aspect and demeanor. For, though politics was 
his pastime, and the Radical cause his darling, he 
was in many matters a martinet in theory, and a 
staunch Conservative in practice—which is exactly 
what might have been expected. 

He amused himself with the contrast in the 
conversations on either side of him, scraps of 
which came to his ears. 

‘*You see we are in plenty of time, uncle,’’ 
said the lady, in a contralto voice, and with a 
clear and polished accent. ‘‘I hope they will be 
punctual.” 

‘* Trust them!’’ replied the old gentleman, a 
little gruffly. ‘It’s a sight worth seeing, this! 
Does my eyes good to behold it. You never saw 
the like before, Judith, and you never may again.” 

‘*No. And what order they keep, and how 
they all turn toward that platform, as if it were a 
magnet! And what earnest intent faces, most of 
them! How different from the people at home, 
uncle!’’ 

The old gentleman indulged in a series of 
chuckles, which made his face red, and his blue 
eyes moist, and Aglionby glanced sideways at the 
young woman, attracted by her voice, and pleased 
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with what she said. Certainly she was not want- 
ing in intelligence, but what a contrast to Lizzie 
—his lovely Liz! 

At his right, among those who, like himself, 
were standing, were two rough-looking fellows in 
the garb of operatives. A stunted, keen-faced 
man was talking to them: 

“Have you come far?’’ he asked. 

** We've tramped it from Huddersfield,’” replied 
one. ‘*Th’ young measter giv’ us th’ tickets, 
and we coom afoot. We can’t afford railway fares 
i’ these bad times.”’ : 

** Well, you’ll not repent it,’’ was the consola- 
tory reply. ‘‘ How do you think of passing to- 
night ?”’ 

**On the road. 
morn, you see.”’ 

Well, come and have some tea with me, when 
its o’er. I live close by, in City Road. I’m a 
watchmaker, and I'll be glad to give you a meal.”’ 

The invitation was apparently accepted, but the 
band began again, and drowned further conversa- 
tion. 

The great hall was filled now, until not another 
soul could press in. ‘The most perfect order pre- 
vailed. In a momentary stillness, a booming 
sound in the distance told those who knew, that 
the clock of the Town Hall, two miles away, in 
the city, was striking three. Almost as the sound 
ceased, the door behind the platform opened, and 
the principal speakers came on. Many members 
of Parliament and local celebrities who had 
already appeared had been warmly welcomed. 
Here was the chairman, Lord John Ponsonby. 
They received him with manifest pleasure, but 
there was an electricity, a subtle thrill which told 
that they were waiting for some one, for some- 
thing yet to come. More celebrities, or otherwise ; 
more short, sharp, absent-minded cheers. More 
and more heads, known and unknown, crowd for- 
ward. Then comes he whom they are waiting for. 
Here is the ‘‘ brave white head’’—the ‘ grand, | 

| 


We must be back by Monday 





calm, proud face’’ of their best-beloved, and then 
bursts forth the roar that deafens and stuns, and | 
is never forgotten of them who have once heard | 
it. A roar, a thunder, a prolonged storm of ex- | 
ultation, that has something fierce and fearful in 
it, as well as glad, greets that veteran champion | 
of beautiful liberty. 
Twenty-five thousand throats cheered at the 
full pitch of their power, as if to fling all the 


praise they could upon that one head, as if to 
bow with weight of glory that well-known brow. 
All else were forgotten. At Irkford the old love 
is very faithfully loved. There are others about 
and around him who are great and good, but that 
is the man who fought for them and their fathers 
years ago, to give them bread ; and who has fought 
for them since, in many a battle. They have not 
forgotten it: they never will forget it. Aglionby 
felt the enthusiasm run like lightning, in a subtle 
red-hot current, through every vein. He, too, 
cheered,—cheered at the top of his voice,—his eyes 
all the time fixed upon that form and that face, 
whose appearance had called forth all this storm 
of fierce and passionate delight. Even while he 
was cheering, he had observed how some of the 
women’s faces blanched, and their eyes blenched 
before the tremendous roar of joy—and he looked 
instinctively at the girl who sat so near to him. 
There was no blenching in her face. It was a 
little flushed, out of its pallor, and there was a 
clear light in her eye, and a repressed smile upon 
her lip, which told of enjoyment, not fear. The 
prolonged roar, which lasted more than five 
minutes, and would not be hushed, had no terror 
for her nerves. 

At last there was a momentary silence, before 
the first speaker had opened his mouth, and Agli- 
onby heard her say quickly : 

“Don’t you remember, uncle, those lines about, 
‘ How any woman’s sides can hold the beating of 
so strong a throb’? I wonder how any man's 
glance can meet this approbation, and not quail.” 

**Ay, ay! But hush, my dear. There’s Lord 
John speaking.”’ 

The meeting, unparalleled in the annals of public 
meetings,—even of Anti-corn Law, and O’Connell 
meetings,—lasted two hours. Those on the plat- 
form described afterward, how they were haunted 
by the sea of faces turned up to them; by the 
wave-like surgings of the great multitude. This 
was the smailest section of the crowd which had 
assembled. In other halls, and in the grounds 
outside, receiving scraps of oratory from disinter- 
ested speakers, were as many as made up the 
whole gathering to more than one hundred thou- 
sand. ‘The speeches were strictly limited as to 
time, and punctually at five o’clock the meeting 
dispersed. 

Aglionby, slowly making his way out, paused 
near the great door, watching the carriages of the 








celebrities and non-celebrities as they drove away, 
observing the throng and hearing the comments. 

The carriages and cabs went by numbers, and 
as he stood there a hired landau drove up, and 
the number, 137, was called out, but as no re- 
sponse was made it was quickly hurried on, to 
come round again in its turn, which would not be 
for a long time yet. Just when it had disappeared, 
there was some pushing from behind, and turning, 
Aglionby beheld the elderly gentleman and stately 
young lady beside whom he had stood during the | 
meeting. 

‘Come along, Judith!’’ said the old man, 
irascibly. “ We can slip between the horses’ heads 
and overtake the carriage.’’ 

‘¢QOh, but dear uncle 

But the rash and impetuous old gentleman, who 
looked as if he could not brook having to wait for 
anything or any one, dragging his niece by the | 


”? 


hand, was down the steps, and under the heads of | 


a couple of prancing steeds belonging to an ap- 
proaching carriage. With a repressed exclamation | 
she wrenched her hand out of his, and while he 
darted forward, she darted back again, and up 
the steps, alone. The disconsolate visage of the 


ruddy-faced gentleman was visible, peering at her | 
. between horses’ heads, jostled by the crowd, and | 


looking very helpless, despite his great stature | 
and herculean dimensions. 


these proceedings. He watched her as she came 
to the top of the steps and stood there, frowning 
a little, and biting her lip. 

‘** Provoking !’’ he heard her murmur. 
perhaps, if I wait ” 

She looked a little anxious, and glanced uncom- 
fortably around her. Aglionby’s theories upon | 
the subject—woman—included one which pro- | 
claimed her helplessness in a crowd. He thought 
the better of her for looking uneasy. Lizzie would | 
have been frightened to death, poor little thing! | 

As this thought crossed his mind, his lips moved, | 
and he suddenly and impulsively stepped forward, 
raising his hat, and remarking: 

‘If you will take my arm a moment, I will 
help you across to your companion.”’ 

She looked a little surprised, glanced for a 
moment into the face of the man who addressed 
her, and said: 

‘Thank you. If you would not mind !”’ 

She placed her hand lightly within the arm | 
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which he extended, and he led her quickly and 
skillfully between the carriage then advancing, 
and the one hehind it; and despite expostulating 
policemen and disapproving coachmen, handed 
her in safety to the other side. A few moments’ 
search sufficed to discover the old gentléman, who 
exclaimed : 

‘*T wish we had never left the steps, Judith ! 
The crowd here is most rough and unpleasant, 
and how we are ever to find the carriage, I don’t 
know.’’ 

‘¢ Your carriage is just over there, if you like to 
come to it, and sit in it till your turn comes round 
again,’’ said Aglionby politely, and secretly much 
amused at the mixture of reckless impetuosity and 
nervous helplessness characteristic of the country 
cousin in a great crowd. 

‘*Where? How? Thank you, sir!’’ said the 
elderly gentleman, crimsoning in his agitation, 
and looking excited. 

‘«'There,’’ said Aglionby, his eyes gleaming 
with subdued mockery, as he stretched a long 


|arm, and pointed a long forefinger toward the 


spot where he saw the carriage clearly enough. 
‘*Suppose you follow me—I know the place all 
through,’’ he suggested, and the old genfleman, 
tucking the’ young lady’s arm through his own, 
and glaring (no other word will describe the look) 


| with sudden interest at Aglionby’s back, and up 
Aglionby was conscious of a vague interest in | 


to his close-cropped dark hair, followed him 


| whither he led him through the masses of the 
| crowd, until, by what seemed to the bewildered 
| strangers nothing short of a miracle, they stood 


beside their own chariot, which, hired though it 
was, was still a haven of refuge, with the tall, 


| dark, young man holding the door open, com- 


posedly, and smiling slightly. 
‘«Thank you, thank you, sir!’’ said the old 


_man, handing his niece in, and still staring at 


Aglionby with a fixedness, and withal a suspicious 
expression, at which the latter could with difficulty 
refrain from laughing aloud. 

‘*The old boy must think me a plausible mem- 


| ber of the swell-mob,’’ he thought. ‘‘ He’s think- 


ing that he would not like to meet me alone on a 
country road, late at night, and armed with a 
stick. She looks as if she didn’t care what hap- 
pened, so long as she got out of the crowd, and 
away from the reek of the many-headed—of whom 
I am one, and she knows it. I saw her look at 
me during the meeting.”’ 
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Aloud he said: 

**If you will sit here, your man will drive you 
on as soon as he can, and you will be all right. 
Good afternoon !’’ 

‘* Sir, pardcn me, but will you not—can we 
‘*Thank you, I’m walking,’’ replied Aglionby, 


” 


slightly lifting his hat, and striding away. 


CHAPTER Il.—MEETING THE SECOND. 

AGLIONBY carried himself homeward as fast as 
might be, through a tortuous maze of side streets 
and short cuts. He lived in lodgings in a southern 
suburb of Irkford, in a quiet, modest, dingy-look- 
ing street, called Crane street, and in apartments 
suited to his very moderate means. As he bent 
his steps toward Crane street, his mind was run- 
ning eagerly and delightedly on the spectacle, the 
excitement of that afternoon. He was not given 
to airing any crotchets or enthusiasms; his fault 
was extreme reserve and taciturnity; but at the 
same time he silently cherished ardent longings, 
wishes, ambitions. 

**T call that 4, that sort of thing, for those 
who take part in it,’’ he said within himself. 
**One afternoon of that would be worth a hun- 
dred years of selling gray shirtings and towelings, 
and being badgered if your sales don’t come up 
to the mark you are expected to reach. 
life for a galley-slave, by gad! and nothing better. 
I wish I saw my way out of it. ‘ Aglionby this!’ 
‘Aglionby that!’’’ His face darkened: ‘* And 
then old Jenkinson, who’s rolling in money, can 
go canting to people about its being a misfortune 
for any young man to have anything to depend 
upon but his own exertions! Hum! Ha! I wish 
he’d just let one of his own sons exchange with 
me, and see where his own exertions landed him. 
I should like to cut the whole concern and go off 
to Canada, or New Zealand ; only I like Irkford, 
and I like the life there is here. I like the politics 
and the stir and the throb of a big city like this. 
And then Liz—poor little Liz!—she would scream 
at the very notion of such a thing.’’ 

A smile dawned in Aglionby’s face and eyes, 


which for a few moments had been prematurely | 


grave, and even severe. This smile was unques- 
tionably a tender one; it transfigured his face, 
and made it look that of another being, gave a 
softness and graciousness to the hard, sharp out- 
lines, and melted away the cynical little lines 
about the mouth. He looked up, rousing himself 


It’s a | 


from his abstraction with a vague consciousness 
that he must be near home, and found himself 
within a few paces of the house. He strode up 
the little walk, and opened the door with a 
latch-key. 

Apparently its rattle in the lock had been heard, 
for as he was pulling it out, and standing just 
within the narrow little passage, about to close 
the door, some one came tripping out of a back 
parlor and said : 

‘* How late you are!"’ 

“‘V’m sorry, my child! Couldn’t afford so 
many ’bus fares in one day, so I had to walk,” 
he replied, putting the latch-key into his pocket 
with one hand, and with the other possessing 
himself of her slim fingers; then his arm by 
some means slipped around her waist, and thus 
pinioned, he led her into the dark, little back 
parlor whence she had emerged. 

**Come, let me go, sir! You and [ are going 
to have our teas all alone, and that’s more luck 
than you deserve. And then off we go! Oh, 
I’m dying to be off, and we shall get no places, 
if we’re not in lots of time.” 

‘* Well, stop—you can spare time for me to 
have one look at you Let’s see how your new 
finery suits you.”’ 

He held her off at arms-length, and gazed at 
her, with his keen eyes softening visibly. Hand- . 
some though his own features were, his hard and 
cynical expression made his face almost a plain 
and decidedly a sombre one. Surely she compen- 
sated for his want of attractiveness; for she was 
an exquisitely pretty creature. Tall, lithe, and 
svelte, her form was enchanting, while the long, 
slender white throat supported a lovely little 
head. She was fair, with a delicate complexion, 
untouched by the smoke and closeness of the 
town. She had one of those faces, child’s and 
woman's at once, which appeal irresistibly to all 
male hearts, and to most feminine ones. Soft 
blue eyes; a lovely mouth, pensive, yet pouting, 
and a dreamy smile; abundance of pale hair, 
which, however, just failed to have the true corn- 
colored tinge which makes the difference between 
flax and gold—all these charms she possessed, 
| together with that other charm usually wielded 
| by woman at nineteen years of age. So much 
| for the first view; the real undeniable advantages 

—and they were all that Aglionby had ever seen. 
From the hour in which he had been betrothed 
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to her, he had been firmly convinced that she 
embodied his ideal of womanhood. Perhaps a 
feminine eye would have been required to per- 
ceive, a feminine finger to point out, certain 
other characteristics, which, however, ske might 
read who ran. 

Miss Lizzie Vane wore a dress which faithfully 


by way of originality. 
of the present day. 

length from her throat to her heels, like a skin ; 
it was well tied back just behind the knees, and 
on the ground behind an abundance of perfectly 
meaningless little frills, arranged upon a spoon or 
wedge-shaped piece of stuff, waggled and whisked 
about with her every movement. 


moving in her exalted sphere, and living, too, in 
in one of the palatial family mansions of Crane 
street, could hardly be expected to dispense with 
so useful, so necessary an appendage. 
was—let us say, very slim indeed ; her bust and 


hips forced into a prominence displeasing in | 
itself, and out of all proportion with the rest of 


her figure. 


by any means be screwed into: in front a great 


wisp of it was pulled forward, relentlessly cut | 


short, and then curled, frizzed, piled, and towered 


pretty white forehead. Certainly a pair of liquid 
blue eyes look at you with a very bewitching 


and so Aglionby thought. So much for Miss 
Vane’s appearance while in repose. The exi- 
gencies of her sub-skirt arrangements, the position 
of what she called her ‘‘ kicking-straps” necessi- 
tated a sidelong, crab-like movement, which, if 
gracefully managed, is amusing for a short time as 
a novelty, but he who would call it soothing or 
agreeable as a permanent form of locomotion in 
one who is to be a companion for life, must 
be a man who is very much in love indeed. 


It was upon this sinuous-looking form that | 


Aglionby gazed with admiring eyes. Then his 
glance Jeft her form and fell upon her face. That 
at least was lovely, since it had no waist to be 
compressed into an attenuation suggestive of the 
most painful results in case of any unlooked-for 
accident. 





This was the | 
‘“‘train’’ of Miss Vane’s dress; for a young lady 


| heat than the occasion seemed to demand. 


No frizzing and no torturing of hair | 


could make it otherwise. Ill-temper now, old 
age in her future, could alone have the power to 
make Lizzie Vane’s face an ugly one, and, to tell 
the whole truth, no power, in the heavens above, 
or in the earth beneath, would ever make the said 
face a noble one, or put a spark of intellectual fire 


| into the sweet blue eyes. 
followed every worst point of the prevailing | 
fashion; and exaggerated all of them a little, | 

Her gown was the gown | 
It fitted her almost half the | 


‘*Do come and get your tea!’’ she implored 
him, wriggling impatiently. ‘‘ Ma has gone out. 
I’ve been waiting for you for such a time, I should 
have died of dullness if Mr. Golding hadn’t looked 
in and cheered my solitude.”’ 

She laughed a little affectedly. 

‘* Percy came, did he? Ah! your society would 
suit him better than the home-truths we’ve been 
hearing this afternoon. There was too much of 
the sledge-hammer about our proceedings to suit 
friend Percy,’’ he said, smiling sardonically, as he 
seated himself; and Miss Vane, bending in an 
elegantly serpentine attitude, stood before the 


| tray, and poured out the tea. 
Her waist | 


‘“‘Why don’t you sit down too?’’ he asked. 


| **I thought you were going to get tea with me.’’ 


*‘Solam, but I shali stand. I can’t sit down, 


| I’m so impatient, and I must be off to get ready,” 
Her plentiful hair was gathered behind | replied Lizzie, conscious of a treacherous tension 


into as small and shabby a round knob as it could | about the knees, which she knew by experience 


meant a crack, and a sudden unseemly expansion 
of garment, in the event of sitting down, or of 


| assuming any other than an upright posture. 
both on the front of her head, and over her | 


‘* How do you like my dress? You don’t even 


| seem to see it,’’ she said, bending in a graceful 


| curve, and looking affectionately over her shoulder 
glance from out a forest of such little ringlets ; | 


at the spoon-shaped train before alluded to. 
‘*It’s—well, I don’t understand such things. 


I suppose it’s very pretty, but I don’t think it 


suits you quite so well as some you've had. It 
looks a little too tight, as if there hadn’t been 
quite enough stuff, doesn’t it ?”’ 

‘« There’s acompliment !’’ cried she, with more 
** But 


you’re no judge. Mr. Golding said he had never 


| seen anything in more perfect taste.’’ 


‘* Well, Percy’s more of a judge than I am, and 
then he has sisters,’’ said Bernard with ready 
acquiescence; ‘‘so I suppose it must be right. 


| And,’’ he added, in the most perfect innocence 
,and good faith, ‘‘I suppose they know what’s 
| what in a big shop like Lund and Robinson’s, 


eh?”’ 
‘Yes,’ said Lizzie eagerly, and all smiles. 
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‘*Why, did you see anything like it in their 
windows ?”’ 

‘*N—no. At least I didn’t observe anything; 
but when I went to buy that ribbon for you last 
week, the girl who served me had on a dress 
exactly like this of yours—only black, you know. 
She reminded me of you, somehow.”’ 

He smiled, thinking he had paid an unexception- 
able compliment. Indeed, a year ago, the idea 
of his going into a draper’s shop to buy ribbons 
for a girl would have been scouted by him as 
being out of the range of possibility. But flimsy 
creatures have, ere this, wielded considerable 
power over other creatures which were anything 
but flimsy. Lizzie Vane’s influence had tamed 
him, not only to the buying of ribbons, but to a 
feeling of anxiety to understand her and sympa- 
thize with her, in her own particular province— 
that of dress and millinery. To his surprise and 
discomfiture, his last well-meant offer produced 
only an angry pout. 

** Really, your ideas are so odd, Bernard. To 
think of comparing me with a shop-girl!’’ she 
expostulated. 

It was Bernard’s turn to look surprised. ‘‘I 


didn’t compare you with a shop-girl,’’ he said, 
‘‘and if I had—I don’t know much about such 
things—but that girl I speak of was infinitely 


superior to some of her customers. Why not a 
shop-girl, Lizzie ?’’ he added reflectively. ‘* Sup- 
pose you had been obliged to go out, as they call 
it, to earn your living, I’d rather be a saleswoman 
in one of those big shops full of pretty things, 
than a nursery governess, with a lot of impudent 
squalling brats to tyrannize over me.’’ 

‘*I never considered the subject, not having felt 
the necessity for it,’’ retorted Miss Vane loftily. 
Bernard smiled slightly. If anybody but Lizzie 
had been talking, scathing would have been the 
comments upon pampered ignorance and upstart 
vanity. As it was, he let the observation pass, 
and spreading a slice of bread-and-butter attacked 
another topic—one which he had tried before 
with scant success. He spoke out of the fullness 
of his heart, not because he hoped that Lizzie 
would feel interested in the subject. 

‘‘We had a meeting this afternoon, Liz! I 
don’t believe there ever was such a meeting !’’ 

‘Oh, I know nothing about meetings,’’ she 
replied with temper. 

‘No; I’m glad of it, my child.’’ 





This was his usual reply to such announcements 
on the part of his betrothed. He made it, not 
because it was what he really felt, but rather what 
he thought he ought to feel under the circum- 
stances. Perhaps he cherished a hope that fre- 
quent repetition of the words would produce the 
desired sensation. 

‘¢ There were lots of ladies there, though,’’ he 
added, and the face of the young woman who had 
sat near him was vaguely present in his mind as 
he spoke. 

‘**T expect they were frights,” she said, not yet 
appeased. 

‘**Not a bit of it. There were some very fine 
ladies indeed there, I can tell you. A very fine- 
looking young woman sat close to me.”’ 

“ How was she dressed ?’’ asked Miss Vane. 

‘*Oh, how do I know? In black, I think.” 

‘* Had she a hat or a bonnet on?”’ 

**T don’t know. She’d something that shaded 
her eyes—a low, round thing.”’ 

“*A round hat with a brim! 
ing! Impossible! 
thing.”’ 

‘¢ Now you give it a name, it was a hat witha 
brim,’’ he rejoined. ‘* White straw it was, with 
a white feather laid round it somehow, flat-look- 
ing. And a little silk shawl quite loose round her 
shoulders. 

‘* She could not have been young, and she must 
have been adowdy. I said they were all frights,”’ 
said Lizzie, interested for once in her life in a 
public meeting. 

‘«She was young, handsome, and no dowdy,” 
he replied composedly, but with more tenacity of 
the point than he was wont to display in matters 
relating to dress and appearance. ‘‘ You know, 
my dear, ladies who are somebodies often dress 
much more plaialy than people in our position. 
I daresay a countess’s daughter would be more 
simply dressed than you and Lucy Golding, when 
you go to town in the omnibus. My aunt, Mrs. 
Bryce ™ 

**Well! commend me to public meetings for 
making a man too polite for anything,’’ was the 
exasperated reply. ‘‘ When you’ye done, if you 
do not very strongly object, we might be thinking 
of setting off.’’ 

‘* Any time; I’m ready as soon as you are,” 
he answered, promptly jumping up. 

Miss Vane floated sideways from the room, and 


At a large meet- 
No one would wear such a 
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presently returned attired in a large white hat, 
turned up at one side with a large pale-blue 
feather, and a bunch (also large) of blush roses. 
Over her pale-gray dress she had flung a buff- 
colored do/man of so gorgeous a show at the first 
glance as to belie its very moderate cost. This 
garment was richly braided, and further, adorned 
with large buttons and a narrow bordering of a 
fur which, with the best intentions, did not quite 
succeed in matching the color of the cloak it was 
supposed to trim. 

Gathering up the cataract of little frills which 
hung behind her, Miss Vane announced herself 
ready, and after giving a critical glance at Ber- 
nard, and rather mournfully remarking that she 
‘supposed he must do,’’ they set out together ; 
presently found an omnibus, and in it went down 
to the town again, and descended at the entrance 
of one of the Irkford theatres. 

As may be supposed, the more select and expen- 
sive seats were beyond their means ; they occupied 
places in the upper circle, and being very early, 
secured seats in the front row of the same, form- 
ing one of innumerable couples in similar circum- 
stances who that evening chose that means of 
amusing themselves. 

They were, perhaps, a noticeable pair, certainly 
a contrasted one. His sombre face, with its 
gleaming eyes and occasional smile; his careless 
dress, and nonchalant, unconventional attitudes, 
might have struck some eyes. Any one who had 


cared to observe him so far, would also have re- | 
marked that, underlying all the carelessness of | 


dress and mien, there was a pride which could 


not be concealed—a certain imperious hauteur in| 


the glance, which scarcely agreed with his osten- 
sible station, occupation, and surroundings. 
heart was not in the place, or the play, or the 
scene at all ; he went to please her, and for nothing 
else. She was an almost startling contrast to her 
lover—fair, delicate-looking, and pretty to ad- 
miration, despite her ridiculous dress, and absurdly 
vulgar and affected airs and graces. She could 
not, and did not fail to attract attention. Aglionby 
never noticed that people looked at her. Miss Vane 
was, however, fully conscious of the fact. 
evening, after they had sat waiting for some time, 
she drew his attention to it, saying plaintively : 
‘Bernard, that odious man on the other side 
has never taken his eyes off my face. 
disagreeable. What am I to do?”’ 


His | 


This | 


It is so | 


‘¢ A—what ?”’ he asked abstractedly.  ‘‘Oh, 
that man is staring at you? don’t look at him, 
and then you can’t see him.” 

Brutal retort, thought Lizzie, in despair. Mr. 
Golding had more than once wondered at some 
‘* fellow’s’’ impudence in staring at her, and ex- 
pressed a wish to knock her offender down; a 
style of argument which appealed, as it seemed to 
her, to more elevated, chivalric feelings than that 
used by Bernard. 

‘*Well, you might try to enliven me a bit 
she exclaimed, rather impatiently. ‘*‘ What am I 
to do du¢ sit and look at people, if you never open 
your lips ?”’ 

‘*I beg your pardon, I’m sure. The fact is, 
this seems rather flat after this afternoon. I wish 
you could have seen the ovation they gave to 

It was grand ; and he was grand too! He 
smashed the government all to atoms.”’ 

‘Dear me! The government is always being 
smashed to atoms, according to what you say; but 
it seems to me to keep on governing all the same,” 
observed Lizzie, unconsciously touching a sore spot. 

‘‘Of course it does,’’ he growled; ‘‘and will 
| do, unless it is kicked out.’’ 

‘‘T wish political meetings didn’t make people 

so awfully grumpy,’’ observed the young lady, 
| rather ruefully. “ You do seem to think of nothing 
| but politics.’’ 
|‘ There’s nothing else much worth thinking of. 
| When a fellow’s like me, Liz——”’ 

‘*T wish you wouldn’t call me ‘ Liz.’”’ 

‘“‘No? What then?’’ 

‘¢ Lilian is what I like to be called.”’ 

‘*But if Lilian is not your name—which it 
isn’t 2 

‘¢ Never mind, I shall never get you to under- 
_stand. When a fellow’s like you, well what 
, happens ?”’ 

‘*A slave in a warehouse, and with absolutely 
| no prospects except to sell gray shirtings till he’s 
superannuated, he’s apt, if he has not something 
to take his mind outside his daily drudgery, to 
get either despondent or dissipated. Now politics 
takes me out of myself, and—holloa! Why, there 
she is!”’ ‘ 

‘¢She? who?’’ asked Miss Vane, forgetting her 
superfine manners and craning forward as eagerly 
as he did. 

‘¢Why, she—the girl I was telling you about. 
| They must have got home safely, then.”’ 
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‘Which? Where? Do show me! 
mean the girl that had the hat with a brim! I 
should like to see her.’’ 

‘The same. Look at her, going into that box 
with the old gentleman ; and tell me, if you dare, 
that she isn’t a fine-looking girl.’’ 

**T can see nothing fine-looking about her,’’ 
said Miss Vane, crushingly, and not altogether 
truthfully, as a dismal suspicion began to form 
itself in her mind that there was something more 
admirable about the perfect simplicity of the lady 
in question, than in even her own truly recherché 
toilette. 

**Come, come, Liz! you’re-.jealous!”’ 

‘* Jealous, Bernard! Why, she has on one of 
those plain washing silks that look no better than 
a brown holland. And nothing in her hair, and 
no color, no eyes, no go /”’ said Lizzie, becoming 
energetic in her contempt. 

** My dear child, she has far more than what 
you call ‘go’! Look at the way in which she 
moves. Look at the glance of her eyes—how she 


measures everything so calmly and deliberately ! 
I tell you that woman would look just the same, 
only rather cooler, if every soul in this theatre 


was one of a mob thirsting for her blood.” 

‘‘Well, to be sure! What next? A quiet, 
plain-looking girl like that! JZ am better-looking 
than she is, and I’m no beauty.’”’ 

This was one of Miss Vane’s favorite remarks, 
and was always made in the firm conviction that 
since there was not a word of truth in it, it must 
be magnanimous. 

** And I declare, Bernard, she’s looking at you. 
She is! And she is pointing you out to her pa. 
Oh, and you are blushing! He’s blushing, for 
the first time in his life! Eh—h—h! what fun!’’ 

There was certainly a heightened color in his 
face, as he turned to her, with a curling lip, and, 
in a voice which was new to her in its coolness 
and disdain, observed that she was behaving like 
a child. 

Lizzie’s mirth was checked for the moment. At 
that tone she experienced the same constrained 
sensation, the same quickened breath and beating 
heart, though in a lesser degree, as when he had 
one night suddenly upset all her calculations, and 
claimed her love and her life, in a manner which 
had subdued her. She became silent, and her lip 
quivered fora moment. This great clumsy Ber- 


Do you 








had sometimes a way of looking at her and speak- 
ing to her which sent her heart into her mouth. 

He leaned back in his seat, and studied the 
playbill until the curtain went up, and then he 
looked toward the box before he looked at the 
stage. They were not looking at him now; they 
were intently watching the first scene of ‘* Diplo- 
macy’’ with the absorbed interest of country folk, 
who do not often get the chance of seeing a play. 

The curtain went down on the end of the first 
act. 

‘Oh, my! What lovely dresses that Mrs. 
Kendal has, to be sure! I wish I’d had this 
made a long plain princess robe, like that gray 
and gold one she has. Don’t you think it would 
have suited me better, Bernard ?”’ 

**It might have suited you; the question is, 
how would the passages and the size of the rooms 
at your mother’s house have suited it?’’ he an- 
swered, honestly endeavoring to go deeply and 
conscientiously into the subject. 

‘*Tsh!’? she replied impatiently. During the 
remainder of the performance she was sulky and 
silent. Aglionby did not perceive it. He was 
interested in his late neighbors at the Liberal 
Demonstration. He could not help seeing that 
they looked at him more than once, and exchanged 
remarks avout him. It was the old gentleman who 
looked at him oftenest, and who even once lev- 
eled his opera-glass, and looked long and intently 
through it in his direction. The young lady, as 
Bernard saw, looked exceedingly grave, when her 
features were not animated during the play; but 
her face was one on which a grave expression sits 
well, though her smile, when she did smile now and 
then, was a sweet one. There was something in 
her countenance which indefinably attracted him, 
and led him to wonder what she would be like to 
talk to. He admired the old man too—his huge 
stature, and the proud carriage of his head ; and 
the conclusion he came to was still that they lived 
in the country, and were most likely people of 
consequence, wherever their home might Le. 

When the play was over, he made his way, with 
Liz on his arm, down the stairs. In the large 
entrance-hall was a great crowd of people going 
away. Close to the door Bernard jogged elbows 
with some one, and looking round, saw the cld 
gentleman with the young lady on his arm. — This 
time it was she who was next to him—so near 


nard, at whose gaucheries she many a time laughed, | that their elbows touched, and he could look into 
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her very eyes. 
marble-pale countenances whose pallor by no 
means betokens ill-health. How calm and com- 
posed the deep, steady gray eye! How steadfast 
the meeting of her lips one upon the other— 
steadfast, yet sweet ! 
lectual strength was betokened by that smooth, 
expansive white brow, which had the unmistak- 
able arch that denotes power of thought ! 


He saw that her eyes were fixed upon Lizzie, | 


who happened also to look round at that moment, 
flushed with excitement, and a little, perhaps, 
with vexation—brilliantly, dazzlingly pretty, with 
that beauty which by gaslight looks ethereal and 
almost transparent. When she saw the steady 
eyes of the strange girl fixed upon her, she bri- 


dled, tossed back her head, hung upon Aglionby’s | 


arm, and said, in an affected and audible voice: 

‘*Do let us get out, Bernard, dear! I’m almost 
stifled.”’ 

‘Bern ”* broke suddenly from the old gen- 
tleman’s lips. He made a lunge forward; he 
stretched out his hand toward Aglionby’s coat- 
sleeve; he cried, ‘Sir! sir! Mr.—a—!’’ 
in vain. The crowd closed in between them. 
The elderly gentleman and his companion were 
lefi to await their conveyance; Aglionby and Miss 
Vane to make their way through the crowd: she 
to grumble bitterly as they waited for an ombibus, 
and to wish ardently that cabs were not so ruin- 
ously expensive. 

The second meeting had brought them no nearer 
than the first. 


CHAPTER II].—AN INTERLUDE. 


* But for loving, why, you would not, sweet, 
Though we prayed you, 
Paid you, brayed you 
In a mortar, for you con/d not, sweet.” 


SuNDAY at Irkford isa day which may or may 
not be dull, according to the habits of those who | 
have to spend it there, by which I would intimate 


that the place is so large as to allow of Sunday 
being spent there in divers and various ways with- 
out any scandal accruing therefrom. Some kind 
of provision is made for the spiritual (or other- 
wise) entertainment of all, from Christians and 
secularists, through every denomination of the 
Jews, Turks, infidels, and heretics who form no 
inconsiderable item of its population. 


He saw that she had one of those | 


And what a store of intel- | 


But | 


It was Bernard’s only clear holiday throughout 
the week, as he had only the half of Saturday. 
| He had got into a groove, as we all get into 
| grooves, and his mode of spending the day seldom 
| varied. The morning he usually disposed of in 
walking if it were fine; or in reading, writing, or 
_smoking if it were wet—in either case, alone. 

Miss Vane was not much to be seen during those 
/morning hours. Bernard usually dined at the 
timely hour of a quarter past one on this day with 
Lizzie and Mrs. Vane. In the afternoon he was 
| supposed to be at the service of his betrothed— 
| generally, in the evenings also, on which occasions 
| he would accompany her to a church in some out- 
| lying fields, which church was a favorite walk in 
| summer for hundreds of persons who attended the 
service and afterward walked home in the evening 
| freshness and coolness. It was the nearest approach 

to a ‘summer Sunday evening’’ in the country 
which was to be had. Bernard and Lizzie gener- 
ally strolled back by some roundabout route, lead- 
| ing at last into the gas lighted thoroughfare, and 
| so quietly and peacefully home to supper, and, 
when Miss Vane had retired, to a pipe, a book, 
and bed. 
| There were occasional Sunday evenings on 
| which his fiancée was deprived of his society ; 
| occasions on which he devoted his attention to 
the furtherance of the Liberal cause in politics, 
| and the secular one in religious and philosophical 

matters, at a meeting composed of himself and a 
| body of kindred spirits, or rather, of spirits as 
| nearly akin to his own as he could find—and that 

was not very near, for his was a caustic, lonely, 
| and somewhat bitter nature. This knot of men— 
| chiefly young, as may be supposed from their pro- 
| ceedings—called themselves by the somewhat am- 

biguous and misleading title of ‘‘ The Agnostics.”’ 
| It was very much of a misnomer, since their 

confession of agnosticism certainly went no fur- 
| ther than matters religious; on all other topics— 
social, moral, and political—they professed to have 
the newest lights, and to be capable of taking the 
lead at any moment. These ‘‘ Agnostics’’ were all 
ardent, hard-working fellows; Bernard Aglionby 
was the one cynic in their ranks. They talked as 
| pessimists of the most terrible and gloomy school. 
| They acted, hoped, and enjoyed themselves as 
| optimists of the brightest cheerfulness, again, 
| always with the exception of Bernard, and with 

him a tinge of pessimistic melancholy was consti- 


| 


| 
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tutional. It needed a corrective, which neither 
his life, his companions, nor his surroundings had 
yet supplied. 

Mr. Percy Golding, it need hardly be men- 
tioned, did not belong to the aspiring body of 
** Agnostics’’ just spoken of. 

On the day in question the club did not meet, 
therefore Aglionby was at liberty to dispose of his 
time as seemed good in his own eyes. He got his 
breakfast, and just as the piously-disposed were 
wending their way to their different temples, he 
put on his hat, ran up-stairs, and knocking at the 
closed door of the beloved of his soul, said : 

‘I’m going out, Lizzie. Shan’t be back again 
till dinner-time.”’ 

‘* All right !’’ cried Miss Vane, and Aglionby, 
whistling, set off. He did not miss Lizzie in these 
Sunday morning walks. In the first place, they 
extended so far that certainly no town-bred girl 
could have joined in them, however good her will. 
Next, they were always devoted to meditations— 
sometimes when he got quite out into the country 
to reading—in which she had no part nor lot. 
His Lizzie was a dear girl; he never thought of 
her without a smile and a softened look; but, 
equally, there were long hours during which he 
never thought of her at all. He did not want 
feminine influence in his deeper thoughts, so he 
often told himself. What a bewildering thing it 
would be if Lizzie ever were to take it into her 
head to pretend that she felt an interest in poli- 
tics, for instance. What a hopeless muddle would 
result! Fortunately, she had better sense. She 
knew what she was equal to, and with wisdom 
confined herself to doing it. He never said within 
himself that she knew what she liked, and never 
troubled her head about any person or thing out- 
side the sphere of her little, little world. He 
would have liked dearly to marry her out of hand, 
give her a carriage, a fine house, a cheque-book, 
and carte-blanche to amuse herself as she chose, 
and give what entertainments it pleased her to 
have ; while he would have been very proud of her 
beauty, would have lived in the utmost harmony 
with her, and she would never have interfered in 
the really serious concerns which were outside her 
sphere—in the business, the politics, and the 
statesmanship of life. In their mutual bark she 
was metaphorically to recline in the comfortable, 
cushioned cabin, with a novel and her fancy-work, 
while he was to be the man at the wheel. 





It was a fine, crisp October morning, as he set 
out, turning his face toward the south, and quickly 
threading the mazes of streets, till he came to a 
great highroad, full of persons dressed in their 
best, with their prayer-books in their hands, and 
with their Sunday gloves, umbrellas, and expres- 
sions in full force. On either side of the road 
were large houses, residences of rich merchants, 
fashionable doctors, men of law in large prac- 
tice, bank directors, and other favored ones of 
fortune. There were trees, too, in the gardens, 
waving over the road, and an occasional Sunday 
omnibus taking a load of passengers out into the 
country. 

He pursued his way until the last houses were 
left behind, and those which did now and then 
appear were really mansions in the country, in 
grounds or parks of their own. The air was 
pleasant, and blew with an agreeable freshness 
upod his face. Far away he could see the soft 
outlines of blue Derbyshire hills, while to the 
right extended a flat, smooth, highly-cultivated 
plain. He met very few persons when he had 
advanced so far on his way. With his hands in 
his pockets, and his face occasionally turned 
upward to look into the deep field of liquid blue 
above, he marched on and on, thinking busily of 
many things—chiefly of the meeting yesterday, 
and, naturally enough, of those two strangers with 
whom he had been twice in one day brought into 
collision. 

‘*T suppose she took an interest in it all,’’ he 
reflected. ‘I wonder what she thought of it, and 
whether she agreed or disagreed. She must have 
come because she was interested, or perhaps the 
old boy made her come, I shouldn’t wonder. 
He looked as if he were one who wouldn’t let any 
one out of his sight whom he imagined ought to 
be in attendance upon him.”’ 

A pause in the thoughts, which presently re- 
turned to another but a parallel track. 

‘‘T wonder what the Tories will make of our 
meeting yesterday; I’m awfully anxious to see 
to-morrow’s papers. By the way, I wonder, will 
my letter be in to-morrow morning’s Dat/y Chront- 
cle. It should be, and it should touch up those 
denominational schools a bit. I hope it will draw 
down a storm of abuse. I like being abused— 
when I know I am in the right of it. I like 
battle.’’ His eyes gleamed with that light—not 4 
mild one—which oftenest illumined them. ‘Pity 
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there is so little chance of combat of any sort in 
an Irkford saleroom.”’ : 

Of late, these reflections upon that state of life 
in which his lot was cast had been more numerous 
and more discontented than usual. 

‘If I could only see my way to something else, 
not another day would I remain,’’ he thought. 
‘‘Tt is slavery, neither more nor less. I should 
think that father of mine, poor fellow! hardly saw 
the probable results of his decisive step in life, or 
he might have looked again before he took it. I 
am one of those results’’—he smiled in grim 
amusement—‘‘and some of the others I have to 
put up with, as a salesman of cotton goods.” 

He laughed again, not mirthfully, and, looking 
at his watch, wheeled round on his heel, and re- 
turned over the same ground as that which he had 
already traversed. He arrived again in Crane 
street, and found Miss Vane quite ready to receive 
him, and dinner almost ready to be eaten. Lizzie 
was. got up regardless of trouble, at least; one 
trembled to think of the amount of time which 
must have been devoted to the frizzing and arrang- 
ing of the frizz of hair which projected, like an 
excrescence, over her forehead, and hung almost 
into her eyes ; trembled because, if she had little 
leisure, her work must have suffered direly from 
the tyranny of fashion, and if she had much leisure 
she occupied it in a deplorable manner. It did 
not.seem to strike Bernard in that light ; probably 
he had not the faintest idea but that her hair grew 
ready frizzed as he saw it. His eyes lighted, his 
face softened as she met his view. 

“Well, my lass, good morning; you do look 
bonny !’’ he exclaimed, kissing her tenderly. 

‘Don't call me ‘lass,’ Bernard, dear, as if I 
were a factory girl!’’ she said plaintively, raising 
her blue eyes to his face. 

**T won’t call you anything that you don’t like, 
my beauty—does that suit you better? What am 
I to do for you this afternoon? I am at your 
service.’ 

“*Oh, we are going to Mrs. Golding’s to tea, 
and then I want you to go to church with me.”’ 

The light certainly did die out of Aglionby’s 
eyes as this enchanting programme was unfolded 
for his delight. 

‘Tea at Mrs. Golding’s?’’ he said, trying hard 
not to speak ruefully. ‘‘ Have you quite promised ? 
Is there no means of getting out of it ?’’ 

“‘I don’t want to get out of it,’’ said Lizzie 
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candidly. ‘I like going there ; there’ll be others 
there as well as we, and I’ve promised Mr. Gold- 
ing to sing his favorite song.’’ 

‘‘Havé you? What is that?’’ asked Bernard, 
who was never jealous by any chance—a charac- 
teristic not perfectly agreeable to Miss Varie’s 
ideas of a model lover. 

“*Tt’s called ‘We sat by the river, you and I,’”’ 
she answered. ‘‘Come, dinner’s ready; Ma’s 
calling.’’ 

** All right, we'll leave the river till afterward, 
though what river you and Percy can imagine 
yourselves by, at Mrs. Golding’s, except one of 
tea, which there always is there, I can’t conceive.’’ 

**T shouldn’t think you would like to imagine 
us by any river, unless you were there too,’’ she 
said, marveling at his utter incapacity to compre- 
hend that other men admired her. 

‘* He thinks I’m like him, I suppose. He sees 
no one but me; and he thinks I can’t even see 
that others see me. I do wonder sometimes that 
I ever said ‘ Yes’ to him so easily as I did, except 
that he is so much more of a man than any of the 
others, and so awfully indifferent to everybody 
else—and then, Lucy Golding said I never could 
bring him to book, however much I tried. I'll 
show her this afternoon whether I haven’t brought 
him to book.’’ 


They sat down to dinner. Mrs. Vane, Lizzie’s 
mother, was of course present as well. Her aspect 
might have afforded a timely warning to any man 
not already in love. She had once been exquis- 
itely pretty in the style of a wax doll or a Dresden 
shepherdess. She had had eyes of forget-me-not 
blue: it is a color that does not stand the test of 
tears and sleeplessness, with both of which ills 
Mrs. Vane’s life had been plentifully troubled. 
She had had a profusion of flaxen hair, which was 
now thin, and streaked with gray. She had had a 
pretty figure and a peach-blossom complexion. 
Figure and complexion had both vanished like a 
dream. She had been the essence of the much- 
be-praised ‘‘ womanly woman,’’ in the sense of 
not taking the most remote or elementary interest 
in any question outside personal, domestic, or 
family gossip. Advancing years had not made 
her more intellectual; the ardent hater of the 
‘*strong-minded female’’ must have hailed Mrs. 
Vane as his ideal—no one.ever had been able to 
accuse her of strongmindedness. In addition to 
this, she was prone to tell Aglionby, now that he 
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was, as she said, ‘‘like a near relation,’’ that 
“Lizzie is so like what I used to be at her age, 
Bernard: I think I see myself again in her—only 
for the dress. We wore more stuff in our skirts in 
those days, and I think it looked better—not but 
what she’s very good taste.’’ 

Mrs. Vane might have furnished a warning to 
Bernard in more ways than one. She was the 
widow of a man who had held a somewhat higher 
position than Aglionby’s, in a business of the same 
xind—such a position as Bernard himself looked 
forward to attaining before he could make Lizzie 
his wife. His higher position had afforded him 
the means of marrying, and had enabled him to 
save sufficient money to leave a tiny income to his 
widow and his one child, which income they eked 
out by taking two lodgers, Bernard Aglionby and 
another young man, who did not trouble them 
much, and who always went home to the country 
at the end of the week, and stayed there till 
Monday. 

Lizzie had been at a cheap school, where she 
had acquired some flimsy accomplishments, and a 
little superficial information—generally incorrect 
—upon such matters as geography, history, and 
‘*common subjects.’” The large and _ first-rate 
High School for Girls had been disdained as not 
being select enough, since tradesmen’s daughters 
went to it. The other large school in the vicinity, 
at which a really first-rate education was to be 
obtained, was a ladies’ college, avowedly intended 
for rich and exclusive pupils, and of which the 
terms were prohibitory to persons of Mrs. Vane’s 
annual income; therefore Lizzie had gone to the 
cheap day-school already mentioned, and had 
flirted at a very early age with the students of the 
college hard by, with the big boys on their way to 
the grammar-school, and with the clerks going 
down to business, specimens of each of which class 
she was in the habit of meeting on her way to and 
from her seminary. She had been the belle of 
that truly select establishment for a long time 
before she had left it. Languishing youths had 
written her notes, and sent her valentines and 
gloves and goodies in abundance; in fact, Miss 
Vane was a reigning beauty—in her set. If she 
had been in another set, the ‘‘society’’ papers 
would have chronicled her doings, and told of her 
costumes, would have disputed about the color of 
her eyes, and fought fiercely over her reputation, 
or want of ft. 





Just a year ago Bernard Aglionby had come to 
lodge with them, replacing another young man 
who had recommended the place to him. Natu- 
rally, they had frequently met. Lucy Golding and 
she had talked him over. Lucy said Percy knew 
him well, but that he never came to their house ; 
that he was well known to be impervious to all 
feminine charms and womanly wiles. This, and 
other communications of a like nature, had some- 
what piqued Miss Vane, and had inspired her with 
a deep interest in Aglionby. Soon existence 
ceased to be worth having until at any rate a 
smile and a compliment had been wrung from 
Bernard—some token to show that he was not 
proof against her, however case-hardened. — It had 
been some little time before the experiment had 
succeeded—before Aglionby had even thoroughly 
roused to the consciousness that there was a pretty 
girl in the house who smiled kindly upon him. 
Then, whatever he might have felt, he had for 
some time concealed his sentiments behind a mask 
of impassive calm, until one day he broke forth, 
and made love in a fashion so imperious, and so 
vehement, as, metaphorically speaking, to carry 
Miss Vane off her feet. She could not withstand 
the torrent of his fiery nature. His piercing eyes 
seemed to burn through her. His voice and his 
glance and his ardor had for the moment thrilled 
and subdued her, and it was such a triumph over 
Lucy and Percy, and all the rest of them,—over 
Bernard’s friends too,—those odd ‘‘ Agnostics’’ 
who never went to church, and who talked about 
republicanism as if they would not be sorry to see 
it established, and who all—there was the point— 
seemed to think that Aglionby was quite above 
woman’s influence—these incentives, put together, 
formed a stronger influence than she could resist. 
Aglionby became her accepted lover, and, looking 
at it all from her point of view, she presently began 
to find that a great conquest brings its cares and 
pains as well as its pleasures. Still, it was a con- 
quest, and her power had made itself felt now and 
then. More than once she had cajoled Bernard 
into giving up some political meeting, or some 
evening of debate; or she had withdrawn him 
from his brother Agnostics in order to take her to 
the theatre, or go out with her to some suburban 
tea-party. Suburban tea-parties and theatre-going 
were things which she liked, and which Bernard, 
as she very well knew, disliked, so that every time 
he accompanied her to either one or the other 
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entertainments, was a new and tangible proof of 
her ascendency over him. 

This afternoon she had what she considered a 
very convincing proof of this ascendency. Ber- 
nard meekly followed her to Mrs. Golding’s, and 
there there were, as he had prophesied, rivers of 
tea, many muffins and teacakes, a number of 
young people, and a little music by way of diver- 
sion. Bernard sat in silent anguish during this 
Jast form assumed by the entertainment. He had 
some scientific knowledge of music; his mother 
while she lived had taken care of that; and he 
had a fine natural taste and discrimination in the 
matter, thrilling in answer to all that was grand or 
elevated in the art. His one solitary personal 
extravagance was to attend the series of fine con- 
certs which were given every autumn and winter 
season at Irkford. The performances this after- 
noon caused him pain and dejection. He experi- 
enced a sense of something akin to shame; to him 
it all appeared a sort of exposé. Lizzie, in the 
sublime blissfulness of ignorance, boldly sat down 
and sang in a small voice, nasal, flat, and affected: 


“ We sat by the river, you and /, 
In the sweet summer-time long ago.” 


It was terrible. He was thankful when at last 
Lizzie arose and said it was time to be going to 
church. That was her moment of triumph, or 
rather, it ought to have been—when Miss Gold- 
ing, it may be innocently, or it may be of malice 
aforethought, but certainly with every appearance 
of ingenuous surprise, exclaimed : 

“To church! I thought you never went to 
church, Mr. Aglionby.”’ 

‘I go with Lizzie whenever she likes,’’ he said 
carelessly and haughtily. ‘‘It pleases her, and 
does me no harm.’’ 

‘‘Oh—h, Bernard!’’ cried his betrothed, her 
cup of pleasure dashed from her lips; while a 
young lady who was almost a stranger, and who 
appeared struck with this remark of Bernard’s, 
said severely that she could not understand how 
going to church could harm any one. To which 
he, inwardly annoyed by the silly stupidity of the 
whole affair, replied nonchalantly that it was never- 
theless very bad for some constitutions, his among 
them, and amid the consternation produced by 
this statement, he and Lizzie departed. 





‘Really, Bernard, you do upset me when you 
come out with those awful remarks of yours. Poor 
Miss Smith couldn’t make you out at all.’’ 

‘‘T daresay not. I am sure it is a matter of 
complete indifference to me whether she made me 
out or not.”’ 

‘Yes, you will set public opinion at defiance, 
and it will do you no good, say what you like.’’ 

‘* My child,”’ said he, drawing her hand through 
his arm, and laying his own upon it, ‘‘I think you 
can hardly be called a judge as to what is public 
opinion. If you mean that Miss Smith represents 
it, I don’t care to please it. And if I go to church 
with you at your wish, what do fifty Miss Smiths 
and their silly ideas matter ?”’ 

‘*Ah! but I don’t know whether it is not very 
wicked in you to come to church, when you don’t 
believe in a word of what is going on. I am not 
sure ‘that I do right to bring you, only I keep 
hoping that it will have some good effect* upon 
you.”’ 

‘Well, it has,’’ he said tenderly. ‘‘It has the 
effect of making me love you and prize you ten 
times more for your goodness and your faith.”’ 

They were reconciled, as they entered the gates 
of the churchyard, and joined the throng going in, 
while the loud, clanging bells overhead sounded 
almost deafening, and the steeple rocked to their 
clamorous summons. 

Bernard liked sitting there through the evening 
service, with Lizzie by his side ; and he liked the 
walk home through the fields, under the clear, 
starlit sky, and then through the streets, between 
the line of lamps. When she hung on his arm, 
and they talked nothings together, then he felt at 
home with her, he forgot her bad singing, and her 
conventional little thoughts and stereotyped ideas. 
In the province of talking nothings Lizzie was at 
home, was natural, unaffected, even spirited. So 
soon as she left them she became insipid and arti- 
ficial, and this was what Aglionby had dimly felt 
for some time, though he had not given a definite 
name to the sensation. They talked nothings 
to-night, and he parted from her in the warm 
conviction that she was a dear, lovely little crea- 
ture, that she was the woman who loved him, and 
whom he loved, and to whom he was going to be 
loyal and true to his life’s end. 

(70 be continued.) 
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FOLK LULLABIES. 


By Evetyn CARRINGTON. 


“‘ A nurse’s song 
Of lullaby, to bring her babe asleep.” 


OF all new-born creatures, the baby is the least 
happy. For some reason or reasons, it is exceed- 
ingly disposed to vex its heart and needs much 
soothing. In civilized countries mothers resort 
too often to the druggist for means to quiet their 
children. In less advanced states of society 


Dormi, cor, et meus thronus; 
Dormi matris jubilum ; 
Aurium czelestis sonus, 
Et suave sibilum! 
Millies tibi, etc., etc. 


Ne quid desit, sternam rosis, 
Sternam fceenum violis, 
Pavimentum hyacinthis 
Et presepe liliis, 


another expedient has been resorted to from time 
immemorial—to wit, the cradle-song. 

Babies show an early appreciation of rhythm. 
They rejoice in measured noise, whether it takes | 
the form of words, music, or the jingle of a bunch | 
of kefs. In the way of poetry we are afraid they | 
must be admitted to have a perverse preference | 
for what goes by the name of sing-song. It will| .Everybody who is in Rome at Christmas-tide 
be a long time before the infantine public are | makes a point of visiting Santa Maria in Ara 
brought round to Walt Whitman’s views-on versi- | Cceli, the church which stands to the right of the 
fication. For the rest, they are not very severe | Capitol, where once the temple of Jupiter Fere- 
critics. The small ancient Roman asked for | triys is supposed to have stood. What is at that 
nothing better than the song of his nurse: | season to be seen in the Ara Ceeli is well enough 
| known—to one side a fresepio, or manger, with 
| the ass, the ox, St. Joseph, the Virgin, and the 


, , , | child on her knee; to the other side a throng of 

gee rag wc Pegcesigen =< the few | little Roman children rehearsing in their infantine 
= rt gi pool wi es oa ihe bo pot voices the story that is pictured opposite. The 
the pr racy by di nga sts | scene may be taken as typical of the cult of the 


; : : : Z infant Saviour, which, under one form or another, 
the Latin classics, but bearing a considerable like- | has existed distinct and separable from the main 
ness to the canti popolari of the modern Italian | stem of Christian worship ever since a voice in 
peasant. , : | Judea bade man seek after the diviné in the 
: There one another Latin cradle-song, mn | stable of Bethlehem. It is almost a commonplace 
indeed dating from classical times, but which, like | to say that Christianity brought fresh and peculiar 
the laconic effusion of the Roman nurse, forms a glory alike to infancy and to @othéthood.” A 
sort of landmark in the history of poetry. It is | new sense came inte the words of the éracie: 
composed in the person of the Virgin Mary, and 
was in bygone days believed to have been actually | Thee in all children, the eternal Child. 
sung by her. Good authorities pronounce it to | ang the mother, 
be one of the earliest poems extant of the Chris- | 
tian era: 


Millies tibi, etc., etc. 


Si vis musicam, pastores, 
Convocabo protinus ; 

Illis nulli sunt priores ; 
Nemo canit castius. 

Millies tibi, etc., etc. 





Lalla, lalla, lalla, 
Aut dormi, aut lacta. 


sublimely though she appears 


| against the horizon of antiquity, yet rose to a 
| higher rank—because the highest—at the found- 
| ing of the new faith. Especially in art she left 
the second place that she might take the first: 
The sentiment of maternal love, as illustrated, as 
transfigured, in the love of the Virgin for her 
divine child, furnished the great Italian painters 


Dormi fili, dormi! mater 
Cantat unigenito: 

Dormi, puer, dormi! pater 
Nato clamat parvulo: 

Millies tibi laudes canimus 
Mille, mille, millies. 
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with their master motif, while in his humble fash- 
ion the obscure folk-poet exemplifies the self-same 
thought. We are not sure that the rude rhymes 
of which the following is a rendering do not 
convey, as well as can be conveyed in articulate 
speech, the glory and the grief of the Dresden 
Madonna: 


Sleep, oh sleep, dear Baby mine, 
King Divine; 

Sleep, my Child, in sleep recline; 

Lullaby, mine Infant fair, 
Heaven’s King all glittering, 

Full of grace as lilies rare. 


Why dost weep, my Babe? Alas! 
Cold winds that pass 
Vex, or is’t the little ass? 
Lullaby, O Paradise ; 
Of my heart thou Saviour art. 
On Thy face I press a kiss, 


Wouldst Thou learn so speedily 

Pain to try, to heave a sigh? 
Sleep, for Thou shalt see the day 

Of dire scath, of dreadful death, ™ 
To bitter scorn a shame, a prey. 


Beauty mine, sleep peacefully; 

Heaven’s Monarch see! With my veil I cover Thee. 
Lullaby, my Spouse, my Lord, 

Fairest Child, pure, undefiled. 
Thou by all my soul adored. 


Lo! the shepherd band draws nigh; 

Horns they ply, Thee their King to glorify. 
Lullaby, my soul’s Delight; 

For Israel, faithless and fell, 
Thee with cruel death would smite. 


Sleep, sleep, Thou who dost heaven impart; 
My Lord Thou art: 
Sleep as I press thee to my heart. 
Poor the place where Thou dost lie, 
Earth’s loveliest! Yet take Thy rest; 
Sleep, my Child, and lullaby. 

It would be interesting to know if Mrs. Brown- 
ing ever heard any one of the many variants of 
this lullaby before writing her poem, ‘The Virgin 
Mary to the Child Jesus.’’ The version given 
above was communicated to us by a resident at 
Vallauria, in the heart of the Ligurian Alps. In 


that district it is sung in the churches on Christ- 
mas Eve, when out abroad the mountains sleep 
soundly in their snows and astray wolf is not an 
impossible apparition, nothing reminding you that 
you are within a day’s journey of the citron- 








groves of Mentone. An old English carol, cur- 
rent in the time of Henry IV., has much affinity 
with the Italian sacred cradle-songs: 


Lullay! lullay! lytel child, myn owyn dere fode; 
How xalt thou sufferin be naylid on the rode. 


In Sicily there are a great number of pious 
lullabies of a lighter and less serious sort. The 
Sicilian poet relates how once, when the Madu- 
nazza was mending St. Joseph’s clothes, the Bam- 
bineddu cried in his cradle because no one was 
attending to him; so the Archangel Raphael came 
down and rocked him, and said three sweet little 
words to him, ‘‘ Lullaby, Jesus, Son of Mary !’’ 
Another time, when the child was older and the 
mother was going to visit St. Anne, he wept 
because he wished to go too. The mother let 
him accompany her on condition that he would 
not break St. Anne’s bobbins. Yet another time 
the Virgin went to the fair to buy flax, and the 
child said that he, too, would like to havea fairing. 
The Virgin buys him a tambourine, and angels 
descend to listen to his playing. Such stories are 
endless; some, no doubt, are invented on the spur 
of the moment, but the larger portion are scraps 
of old legendary lore. Not a few of the popular 
beliefs relating to the infant Jesus may be traced 
to the apocryphal gospels, which were extensively 
circulated during the earlier Christian centuries. 

Professor Angelo de Gubernatis, in his ‘* Us# 
Nataliz,’’ quotes a charming Spanish lullaby 
addressed to any ordinary child, but having 
reference to the Holy Babe: 


The Baby Child of Mary, 
Now cradle IIe has none; 
His father is a carpenter, 
And he shall make Him one. 


The lady good St. Anna, 
The lord St. Joachim, 

They rock the Baby’s cradle, 
That sleep may come to Him, 


Then sleep thou, too, my baby, 
My little heart so dear; 

The Virgin is beside thee, 
The Son of God is near. 


When they are old enough to understand the 
meaning of words, children are sure to be in- 
terested up to a certain point by these saintly 
fables ; but, taken as a whole, the songs of the 
South give us the impression that the coming of 
Christmas kindles the imagination of the southern 
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mother rather than that of the southern child. 
On the north side of the Alps it is otherwise ; 
there is scarcely need to say that in the Vaterland 
Christmas is before all the children’s feast. We, 
who have borrowed many of the German Yule- 
tide customs, have left out the Christkind,; and it 
is well that we have done so. Transplanted to 
foreign soil, that poetic piece of extra-belief would 
have become a mockery. As soon try to natural- 
ize Kolyada, the Sclavonic white-robed New-year 
girl. The Christkind in his mythical attributes is 
nearer to Kolyada than to the Italian Bambinello. 
He belongs to the people, not to the Church. He 
is not swathed in jeweled swaddling clothes; his 
limbs are free, and he has wings that carry him 
wheresoever good children abide. There is about 
him all the dreamy charm of lands where twilight 
is long and shade and shine intermingle softly, 
and where the earth’s wintry winding-sheet is 
more beautiful than her April bride-gown. The 
most popular of German lullabies is a truly Teu- 
tonic mixture of piety, wonder-lore, and homeli- 
ness. Wagner has introduced the music to which 
it is sung into his -‘‘ Siegfried-Idyl.’’ We have 
to thank a Heidelberg friend for the text. 


Sleep, baby, sleep: 
Your jather tends the sheep ; 
Your mother shakes the branches small, 
Whence happy dreams in showers fall : 
Sleep, baby, sleep. 


Sleep, baby, sleep: 
The sky is full of sheep; 

The stars the lambs of heaven are, 

For whom the shepherd moon doth care : 
Sleep, baby, sleep. 


Sleep, baby, sleep: 
The Christ Child owns a sheep; 

He is himself the Lamb of God; 

The world to save, to death He trod : 
Sleep, baby, sleep. 


In Denmark children are sung to sleep with a | 
cradle-hymn which is believed (so we are informed 


The stars shine forth from the blue sky; 
How great and wondrous is God’s might! 
Shine, stars, through all eternity, 
His witness in the night. 


O Lord, Thy tired children keep; 

Keep us who know and feel thy mtght; 
Turn thine eye on us as we sleep, 

And give us all good-night. 


Shine, stars, God’s sentinels on high, 
Proclaimers of his power and might ; 
May all things evil from us fly ; 
O stars, good-night, good-night ! 


Is this ‘‘ Dobra Noc’’ of strictly popular origin? 
From internal evidence we should say that it is 
not. It seems, however, to be extremely popular 
in the ordinary sense of the word. Before us lie 
two or three settings of it by Polish musicians. 

The Italians call lullabies ninne-nanne, a term 

used by Dante when he makes Forese predict the 
ills which are to overtake the dames of Flor- 
ence. : 
The ninne-nanne of the various Italian provinces 
are to be found scattered here and there through 
volumes of folk poesy, and no attempt has yet 
been made to collate and compare them. Signor 
Dal Medico did indeed publish, some ten years 
ago, a separate collection of Venetian nursery 
rhymes, but his initiative has not been followed 
up. The following is one of Signor Dal Medico’s 
lullabies: 


Hush! lulla, lullaby! So mother sings ; 

For hearken, ’tis the midnight bell that rings. 

But, darling, not thy mother’s bell is this: 

St. Lucy’s priests it calls to prayer, I wis. 

St Lucy gave thee eyes—a matchless pair— 

And gave the Magadalen her golden hair; 

Thy cheeks their hue from heaven’s angels have; 

Her little loving mouth St. Martha gave. 

Love’s mouth, sweet mouth, that Florence hath for home, 
Now tell me where love springs, and how doth come? .. . 





| With music and with song doth love arise, 
| And then its end it hath in tears and sighs. 


The question and answer as to the beginning 


by a youthful correspondent) to be ‘very old.’’ | and end of love run through all the songs of 


It has seven stanzas, of which the first runs: 
‘Sleep sweetly, little child; lie quiet and still; 


| Italy, and in nearly every case the reply proceeds 
| from Florence. The personality of the answerer 


as sweetly sleep as the bird in the wood, as the | changes; sometimes it is a little wild-bird; on 


flowers in the meadow. 


God the Father has said, 


| one occasion it isa preacher. And the idea has 


* Angels stand on watch where mine, the little | been suggested that the last is the original form, 
ones, are in bed.’’’ A correspondent at Warsaw | and that the preacher of Florence who preaches 
(still more youthful) sends us the even-song of | against love is none other than Jeronimo. Savon- 


Polish children. 


arola. 
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Another of Signor Dal Medico’s ninne-nanne 
presents several points of interest. 


O Sleep, O Sleep, O thou beguiler, Sleep, 

Beguile this child, and in beguilement keep, 

Keep him three hours, and keep him moments three ; 
Until I call beguile this child for me. 

And when I call I'll call: My root, my heart, 
The people say my only wealth thou art. 

Thou art my only wealth; I tell thee so, 

Now, bit by bit, this boy to sleep will go; 

He falls and falls to sleeping bit by bit, 

Like the green wood what time the fire is lit, 
Like to green wood that never flame can dart, 
Heart of thy mother, of thy father’s heart! 

Like to green wood, that never flame can shoot. 
Sleep thou, my cradled hope, sleep thou, my root, 
My cradled hope, my spirit’s strength and stay ; 
Mother, who bore thee, wears her life away ; 

Her life she wears away, and all day long 

She goes a-singing to her child this song. 


Now, in the first place, the comparison of the 
child’s gradual falling asleep with the slow igni- 
tion of fresh-cut wood is the common property of 
all the populations whose ethnical centre of gravity 
lies in Venice. We have seen an Istriot version of 
it, and we have heard it sung by a countrywoman 
at San Martino di Castrozza in the Trentino; so 
that, at all events, /falia redenta and irredenta has 
acommunity of song. The second thing that calls 
for remark is the direct invocation of sleep. A 
distinct little group of cradle ditties displays this 
characteristic. ‘‘Come, Sleep,’’ cries the Gre- 
cian mother, “ come, Sleep, take him away ; come, 
Sleep, and make him slumber. Carry him to the 
vineyard of the Aga, to the gardens of the Aga. 
The Aga will give him grapes; his wife, roses ; 
his servant, pancakes.”’ 

The Greeks have a curious way of looking at 
sleep; they seem absorbed in the thought of what 
dreams may come,—if indeed the word dream 
rightly describes their conception of that which 
happens to the soul while the body takes its rest, 
—if they do not rather cling to some vague 
notion of a real severance between matter and 
spirit during sleep. 

The mothers of La Bresse (near Lyons) invoke 
sleep under the name of /¢ souin-souin. We wish 
we could give here the sweet, inedited melody 
which accompanies these lines. 

Le poupen voudrait bien domir; 
Le souin-souin ne veut pas venir. 
Souin-souin, vené, vené, vené; 
Souin-souin, vené, vené, donc! 








The Chippewaya Indians were in the habit of 
personifying sleep as an immense insect called 
Weeng, which some one once saw at the top ofa 
tree engaged in making a buzzing noise with its 
wings. Weeng produced sleep by sending fairies, 
who beat the foreheads of tired mortals with very 
small clubs. 

Sleep acts the part of questioner in the lullaby 
of the Finland peasant woman, who sings to her 
child in its bark cradle, “ Sleep, little field-bird ; 
sleep sweetly, pretty redbreast. God will wake 
thee when it is time. Sleep is at the door, and 
says to me, ‘Is not there a sweet child here who 
fain would sleep? a young child wrapped in 
swaddling clothes, a fair child resting beneath his 
woolen coverlet?’’’ A questioning sleep makes 
his appearance likewise in a Sicilian winna. 

My little son, I wish you well, your mother’s comfort when 
in grief. 

My pretty boy, what can I do? 
hour’s relief ? 

Sleep has just past, and me he asked if this my son in 
slumber lay. 

Close, close your little eyes, my child; send your sweet 
breath far leagues away. 

You are the fount of rose-water; you are with every beauty 
fraught. 


Sleep, darling son, my pretty one, my golden button richly 
wrought. 


Will you not give one 


A vein of tender reproach is sprung in that 
inquiry, ‘Ca n’ ura ri riposu ’un vuo rari?”’ 
The mother appeals to the better feeling, to the 
Christian charity as it were, of the small but 
implacable tyrant. Another time she waxes yet 
more eloquent. ‘‘Son, my comfort, I am not 
happy. There are women who laugh and enjoy 
themselves while I chafe my very life out. Listen 
to me, child; beautiful is the lullaby and all the 
folk are asleep—but thou, no! My wise little son, 
I look about for thy equal; nowhere do I find 
him. Thou art mamma’s consolation. There, do 
sleep just a little while.’’ So pleads the Sicilian ; 
her Venetian sister tries to soften the obduracy of 
her infant by still more plaintive remonstrances. 
**Hushaby; but if thou dost not sleep, hear me. 
Thou hast robbed me of my heart and of all my 
sentiments. I really do not know for what cause 
thou lamentest, and never will have done lament- 
ing.’’ On this occasion the appeal seems to be 
made to some purpose, for the song concludes: 
‘* The eyes of my joy are closing; they open a 
little and then they shut. Now is my joy at 
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peace with me and no longer at war.’’ So happy 
an issue does not always arrive. It may happen 
that the perverse babe flatly refuses to listen to 
the mother’s voice, sing she never so sweetly. 
Perhaps he might have something to say for him- 
self could he but speak, at any rate in the matter 
of midday slumbers. It must no doubt be rather 
trying to be called upon to go straight to sleep 
just when the sunbeams are dancing round and 
round and wildly inviting you to make your first 
studies in optics. Most often the long-suffering 
mother, if she does not see things in this light, 
acts as though she did. Her patience has no 
limit; her caresses are never done; with untiring 
love she watches the little wakeful, willful culprit : 


Chi piangendo e ridendo pargoleggia. 


But it is not always so; there are times when 
she loses all patience, and temper into the bar- 
gain. Such a contingency is only too faithfully 
reflected in a Sicilian nna which ends with the 
utterance of a horrible wish that Doctor Death 
would come and quiet the recalcitrant baby once 
for all. We ought to add that this same murder- 
ous lullaby is nevertheless brimful of protestations 
of affection and compliments; the child is told 
that his eyes are the finest imaginable, his cheeks 
two roses, his countenance like the moon’s. The 
amount of incense which the Sicilian mother 
burns before her offspring would suffice to fill any 
number of cathedrals. Every moment she breaks 
forth into words such as ‘‘ Hush! child of my 
breath, bunch of jasmine, handful of oranges and 
lemons; go to sleep, my son, my beauty: I must 
take thy portrait.’’ A little girl is described as a 
spray of lilies and a bouquet of roses. A little boy 
is assured that his mother prefers him to gold or 
fine silver. If she lost him, where would she find 
a beloved son like to him? A child dropped out 
of heaven, a laurel garland, one under whose feet 
spring up flowers? Here is a string of blandish- 
ments prettily wound up in a prayer: 

Hush, my little round-faced daughter; thou art like the 
stormy sea. 

Daughter mine of finest amber, godmother sends sleep to 
thee. 

Fair thy name, and he who gave it was a gallant gentleman, 

Mirror of my soul, I marvel when thy loveliness I scan, 

Flame of love, be good. I love thee better far than life I 
love. 

Now my child sleeps. Mother Mary, look upon her from 
above. 





he Hungarian nurse tells her charge that his 
cot must be of rosewood and his swaddling clothes 
of rainbow threads spun by angels. The evening 
breeze is to rock him, the kiss of the falling star 
to awake him; she would have the breath of the 
lily touch him gently, and the butterflies fan him 
with their brilliant wings. Like the Sicilian, the 
Magyar has an innate love of splendor. There is 
an almost absurd difference between this ambitious 
style of lullaby and the quaint little German song, 
of which we owe a translation to “ Hans Breit- 
mann ;:”’ 
Sleep, baby, sleep. 
I can see two little sheep; 
One is black and one is white; 
And if you do not sleep to-night, 
First the black, and then the white, 
Will give your little toes a bite. 
Corsica has a minna-nanna into which the whole 
genius of its people seems to have passed. The 
village fétes, with dancing and music, the flocks 
and herds and sheep-dogs, even the mountains, 
stars, and sea, and the perfumed air off the macchi, 
come back to the traveler in that island as he 
hears it sung. Corsican lullabies are often pro- 
phetical. An old grandmother predicts, that 
when her grandson grows up the sea-water will 
turn to balm, then adds that if he is driven into 
a corner he will make a splendid bandit. 
Japan, as is well-known, is the paradise of child- 
hood, and a Japanese cradle-song shall be the last 
of our illustrations. By the kindness of the author 
of ‘Child Life in Japan,’’ we are enabled to 
print it in the original. 
Nén-né ko yo—nén-né ko yo 
Nén-né no mori wa—doko ye yuta 
Ano yama koyété—sato ye yuta 
Sato no miyagé ni—nani morota 
Tén-tén taiko ni—sho no fuyé 
Oki-agari koboshima inu hari-ko. 
Signifying in English: 

Lullaby, baby; lullaby, baby. 

Baby’s nursey where has she gone? 

Over those mountains she’s gone to her village, 

And from her village what will she bring ? 

A tumtum drum anda bamboc flute, 

A “daruma” (which Will never turn over) and a paper dog. 


The lullabies of America do not differ from 
those of Europe. The same cradle-songs, words 
and tunes alike, may be heard in the peasant’s 
cottage by the Rhine and in the settler’s cabin in 
the far West. 
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VALLEY. 


By SARAH WINTER KELLOGG. 


Dr. GLENN died of disease contracted in the | be expected on the morrow. 
He went out as surgeon of the Second | about Mr. Castle: 
He died poor, after | 


service, 
—— Volunteer Infantry. 
twenty-one years of hard work and good work, 
leaving his already motherless girls nothing but 
the little home and some such legacy as ‘‘ Mr. 
F——’s aunt’’ was to ‘*‘ Flora,’’ with the differ- 


| 
| 
| 


ence that Cousin Emma was sweet-hearted, serene- | 


faced, and helpful. May and Valley, twins, were 
eighteen at the father’s death. The doctor’s regi- 
ment moved in their behalf, and, working through 
the organized Army of the Tennessee, got May 
appointed postmaster of Middle Bend. Family 
arrangements were readily adjusted to the new 
business, for the Glenn residence was up-town 
among the shops, and in the same yard, opening 
on the street, was the doctor’s office, just the 
room for the post-office. 

Valley did the bulk of the mail-work. She dis- 
liked it less than housework, and May disliked it 
more. She enjoyed the quiet intervals between 
the mails,—the hiding away behind the pigeon- 
holes while the village folk were busy at home 
and shop and May and Cousin Emma were 
baking or ironing, the hiding away to dream of 
to write; for Valley wrote verses, though she 
looked too young and girlish and pretty for such 
engagement. She was very pretty. Her com- 
plexion was fresh as a peach-blossom ; her hair 
curled, but not in ringlets. May described it as 
“‘meandering’’; it waved from root to tip, and 
was of that kind which is brown when shadowed, 
but which lights up in the sunshine like burnished 
filigree or something darker than gold. It was 
not very long; did not reach to the belt at the 
stateliest pase of the shapely head, back of which a 
blue ribbon gathered in the lights and shades. 
Valley’s eyes were of a peculiar color; they were 
purple, like the shade of a ripe grape; no—more 
like the purple of a pansy, though when she faced 
a window the hue lightened to lilac. They were 
velvety rather than sparkling, and their prevailing 
expression was a far-away look. 

This was their aspect after reading that brief 
letter from William Castle, stating that he might 

Vor. XVI.—17 








Here are the facts 


A letter had come, addressed to the postmaster, 
from an artist, who two years before had passed 
some weeks at Middle Bend making sketches. 
He wrote to engage board for his friend, Mr. 
Castle, who wished some weeks of fishing, boat- 
ing, etc. The postmaster was asked to hand 
the letter to some one in Middle Bend who could 
furnish the accommodation. May, with an eye to 
the needful, proposed that they should take the 
boarder; and as Cousin Emma favored the pro- 
position, an answer had been sent to this effect, 
and to-morrow the guest was to arrive. He was 
to have Valley’s room, and she went in from the 
office to move her ribbons, laces, and things, that 
the closet and drawers might be free for Mr. 
Castle’s use. She saw the arrival of the evening 
mail-bag as she crossed the window, her arms 
laden with dresses, skirts, shawls, etc., and she 
made haste. She wanted to hear from the office ; 
she was expecting a letter; she had been expect- 
ing it for two months. 

She found so much to be done in moving, that 
before it was accomplished May came in, office 
hours being over. She brought in a letter stamped 
‘* Editorial rooms of the ‘ K Magazine.’’’ Val- 
ley, sitting by the table, looked up eagerly at the 
entrance. 

“*It has come at last,’’ May said. And the 
letter was skimmed over the table to Valley’s 
hand. 

A deep flush spread over the eager face, and the 
purple eyes grew black. The thickness of the 
package was bodeful ; but there was yet hope, for 
Valley had sent all nine of her poems to Editor 
F The most of them had evidently come 
back ; but some might have been retained, one at 
least. 

‘*Have all of them been sent back?’’ May 
asked, as the seal was broken and the papers 
drawn forth. 

Valley counted them, touching each with her 
trembling fingers. May burst out laughing. 

“Oh, Vall,’’ she said, ‘‘ it’s too funny for any- 
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thing to watch you count your nine chickens to 
see if they’ve all come home—your nine poems, 
or whatever they are—I don’t know what to call 
them.”’ 

In one tide it all came back to Valley. The 
study and worry to find the rhymes and to get the 
metre right; the weary, weary waiting for deci- 
sions, and at last the bitter, bitter, bitter not- 
availables, until she had come to hate the very 
words. As the strongest expression of the toil 
and pain and anxiety and disappointment possible 
to her thought, she cried out, with the anguish 
of a mother over a hopeless child, ‘‘ They are 
children of my brain !’’ 

‘¢Hail, mother of the nine!” laughed May. 
Then she checked her banter; great hot tears 
were pouring from Valley’s eyes. ‘* Well, Valley, 
I should think you’d be hardened to refusal by 
this time, so that you needn’t cry about it. I’m 
sure you’ve done your duty by your children. 
They’ve had chances to meet their fortunes ; 
they’ve traveled our broad land over; they’ve 
been to the ‘A Magazine,’ to the ‘B , to 
the ‘C——,,’ to the ‘D , to the ‘F "y 
They’ve been presented singly; they’ve gone in 
pairs, in quattettes, in quintettes, and this time you 
sent the whole nine, from the eldest-born to the 
baby, and here they are back again. I presume they 
have passed and repassed each other in their 
journeyings like that girl and her lover—I’ve for- 
gotten their names.”’ 

May got through a good amount of reading, 
and usually managed to secure any story or inci- 
dent it contained, as one does a nut-kernel, while 
all accessories of names, places, and dates were 
thrown aside as husks and shells. 

‘¢ Now, Valley,’’ she went on, ‘* why don’t you 
give itup? I should think that by this time you 
would be persuaded that the poems—that they are 
not—are not a 

Valley knew the word whose utterance her sister 
was shirking. “They ave good,”’ she said warmly ; 
‘*they are better than half the poems published in 
either A, B, C, D, or F. I know they are! I 
know they are! They haven’t had a chance; I 
doubt if they’ve been read, even. No good can 
come out of the West; this with editors is a fore- 
gone conclusion. Verily the wise men are all in 
the East! If I could only once get a recognition, 
just once make a hit, just get something published, 
no matter how silly, which newspapers would 





copy, why these poems would go off like hot- 
cakes.”’ 

‘Now, Valley’? (May assumed the tone and 
attitude of a wrangler), ‘‘ you say that you do 
not believe that the editors read your poems. [| 
remember that some editor—I don’t know one 
from the other—said of one of your poems, I don’t 
know which,—I get them all in a mix,—that it was 
too sad or solemn or sombre or mournful or 
something—I can’t remember their adjectives. 
Now how could the editor have criticised it, or 
reviewed it, or whatever they call it, if he hadn’t 
read it?”’ 

‘And what a criticism it was!’’ said Valley, 
dodging the logic. ‘‘Of course the poem was sad. 
Would he have me write something humorous or 
fantastic on ‘ The Empty Cradle’ ’’? 

‘*Then there was another whatever-you-call-it 
from some one about the presentation or some- 
thing of one ef your poems—I forget which— 
being too bare or naked or bald; I don’t recall 
exactly what it was. I know it made me think of 
that somebody or other taking off his flesh and 
sitting in his bones, or of what somebody said 
about some lean fellow,—I don’t remember either 
name,—that he hadn’t body enough to cover his 
mind decently with, and that his intellect was 
improperly exposed.’’ 

‘I know what criticism you refer to,’’ Valley 
said, with a little gasping sigh. ‘‘ It was on this’’ 
(a touch of the finger and a blistering tear at 
once indicated the MS.): ‘‘ Lines suggested by 
an Unfledged Robin.” 

**T should think that subject ought to havea 
naked treatment,’’ said May, with an inward 
laugh. 

‘Tt is cruel in you to trifle with my feelings,” 
Valley protested. ‘That criticism was aimed at 
simplicity. It seems as if editors of this day have 
their faces set against simplicity. Mine is set 
against obscurity. I hate metaphysics in verse. 
I read poetry to be entertained or amused. As 
for profuse ornamentation, the fabric should be 
magnificent to justify elaborate embroidery.” 

‘*Now you remind me that another editor ob- 
jected to one of your—what shall I call them? It 
seems like contradicting the critics to keep on 
calling them poems.”’ 

‘*Call them ¢hings,” Valley interrupted, inject- 
ing the word with gall. 

“Well, whoever-it-was said that your whatever- 
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it-was or is—which ever it is—I always do get 
tangled up in grammar!”’ 
‘““Do go on, May. That one of my things 


? 


is—— 

‘*Cloudy or foggy or misty or smoky or 
something, I forget what it was,”’ 

‘‘I do not forget,’’ said Valley. ‘*It was an 
objection against the ornamentation. So you see 
one objects to simplicity, the other to ornament.’ 

‘““Why don’t you swap? Take the ornaments 
from one and put them on the simple one.’’ 

“But,” said Valley, “both criticisms are against 
the same poem, made by two different editors.’’ 

‘Well, I don’t see what you can do about it.”’ 

‘‘No matter what they say, I know that they 
publish things that are no better,’’ Valley said. 
“There is Q——Q , who writes for the ‘ C 
Magazine.’ Now—he or she—do you like him or 
her ?”’ 

‘‘No!’’ May replied, laughing at the pronouns, 
‘¢T can’t bear him or her. He, she, or it—which- 
ever Q Q is—is forever plainting or 
wailing or dirging or something, I don’t know 
what to call it; and there’s that Will, I forget his 
other name——’”’ 

“‘Chateau,’’ instructed Valley. ‘ He wrote the 
‘Idyll of the Bobolinks.’ ”’ 

“‘That’s the one. Well, he writes as though he 
thought he was cunning or cute or sweet or 
something; makes me think of that horrid old 
Mrs. Skewton that Bulwer or Dickens or Thack- 
eray or somebody wrote about, I don’t remember 
who.” 

‘*No use to say that you don’t remember; you 
always demonstrate that.’’ 

“Well, I remember some advice that somebody— 
I forget who—gave to a lady writer who sent him 
a poem and wrote that she had other irons in the 
fire. He wrote back that he advised her to put 
the poem with the irons. I commend the advice 
to you, Valley.”’ 

‘“‘T will have recognition,’’ said the pretty-girl 
writer. ‘*If Tennyson had sent those nine poems, 
the editors would have torn them to atoms in 
grabbing for them.”’ 

‘* But Tennyson wouldn’t have sent them. He 
would have saved the editors the trouble of tear- 
ing them to atoms by doing this himself. But 
you'll have to stop verse-making for a time, for 
our boarder comes to-morrow, and I can’t do 
everything.” 





**I wish you hadn’t agreed to take him; he’ll 
be such a nuisance.’’ 

‘*But we’ve got to do every way to earn a 
living.”’ 

‘« There it is, May. If I could only get a poem 
accepted, it would bring in” 

‘« But you see you can’t.’’ 

Valley said she could, and she would. 

The boarder, though not a large man, had a 
somewhat brawny physique, which hinted at 
Scotch blood, and the hint was reinforced by a 
hardly discoverable accent. His large, loose 
mouth, which lent itself readily to a smile, one 
liked if only for its remove from the small mouth 
which we associate with weakness. He wore his 
dark hair pushed back from the brow, which was 
slightly receding and rather high, so that May said 
there was too much of it on exhibition. His eyes, 
too, she would have modified: they were too 
flaring or spreading or wide-open or something, 
she said. When Valley amended the description 
with the words, gentle and liquid, May thought 
he must be what is called ox-eyed, like Venus or 
Juno or Diana or some of those beings, she 
didn’t remember which. 

Mr. Castle was not a great talker, yet he early 
made the impression on Valley of being an enthu- 
siast. 

Middle Bend had been so often described by 
his friend, he said, that he had dreamed about it 
for weeks, and during the last few days he had 
hardly slept, from impatience to be there. 

This tribute to their village pleased the girls, 
and Valley asked how the reality and the dreams 
compared. 

‘¢My friend has a way in description of appeal- 
ing to the fancy and alluring the imagination; it 
will doubtless transpire that the dreams are fairer. 
The imagination rules out blemishes and discom- 
forts.’’ 

May, who was curious, interrupted at this period, 
asking if he proposed to take sketches of scenery. 
He was not an artist, he said. He had over- 
worked, and wanted to spend a few months 
recruiting ; would push on in time to the Pacific 
coast, then swing around by Cuba, home again. 

‘© At what did you overwork ?”’ 

Valley blushed at May’s prying. 

‘« At various kinds of pen-work,”’ he said. 

A few days later Valley decided that he was an 
extremist. 
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‘¢Ves,’’ May assented; ‘‘with him a thing 
that’s good is very good indeed, and a thing 
that’s not, is horrid. But he hasn’t any little curl 
down in the middle of his forehead; I wish he 
had ; he would be better-looking for it. I'd just 
like to comb his hair once; I’d brush it down 
over his polished brow, which is dangerously high ; 
I’d improve his looks,’’ 

Mr. Castie seemed to find things at his board- 
ing-place ‘‘ very good indeed.’’ He pronounced 
his room charming. It was sweet and airy and 
cool. The windows opened to the sun-rising, 


and it is true that the first look of the god as he | 


got his head above the earth’s rim was at this 
man’s face. But the glance came broken by 
apple-boughs and shutter-bars, and, in that dewy 
hour, there was no fervor in the god’s breath, If, 
perchance, a spot of sunshine on the sleeper’s face 
refused to yield to the buffeting shadows, “it only 
adds delight to the morning snooze,’’ said Mr. 
Castle. ‘‘I turn my face to the wall, and my 
half-wakened ear drinks the song of birds in the 
apple-tree in that supreme moment when the 
senses are gliding into sleep. People speak of 


enjoying sound sleep, when they mean that they 
enjoy the rest and refreshment which sound sleep 


brings. The enjoyable sleep is that which is 
broken, peculiarly that which is broken by outside 
sounds,—by needles of sleet against the pane, by 
rain on the roof, or the faint music of a serenade, 
or the brooding notes of pigeons, such as I often 
hear under the eaves. 
continued, flattered and warmed by the interest 
he saw in May’s bright eyes and in Valley’s, 
wide and earnest, ‘‘I heard, through the mists of 
slumber, that torrent which comes leaping down 
that beautiful hill to meet the river, and I heard 
the swash of the river against its banks. That 
drifting moment was deliciovs. And this morn- 
ing, when I heard your piano in that pretty west 
room, and a pure voice singing that sweet German 
love-song, my soul was in Paradise.’’ 

May broke into a laugh at this rhapsody. 

‘*Upon my honor,’’ Mr. Castle asseverated, 
looking from May, laughing, to Valley’s absorbed 
face, ‘‘I was never so happy in my life. If I 
were a poet, I’d write out for you the sweet fancies 
that came mingling with that stuff that dreams 
are made of, but which stuff had not then been 
cut out and made up into dreams.’’ 

‘*Tell us about the fancies,’’ said Valley, who 


A few nights since,’’ he | 


had been listening delighted to Mr. Castle’s talk, 
which, with the adjuncts of his fine voice and fine 
eyes that melted and kindled, and of a commu- 
nicable enthusiasm of manner, might have had 
interest for a listener more critical than a Western 
village-maid. 

‘«Oh,’’ said Mr. Castle, in response to Valley's 
| petition, looking into her eager face, feeling its 
| beauty and freshness, ‘‘ there was with the music a 

picture of the early morning; of long, cool shadows 
on dewy sward ; of dripping trees; of the nostrils 
of cows in the fragrant, beaded clover ; of the fair 
girl at the piano, with dewy blossoms in her haif, 
and with sun and shadow flecking her chaste 
frock.”’ 

‘¢Sun in a west room in the early morning !”’ 
laughed May. ‘* You think that out West the 
sun rises in the west, don’t you, now? You think 
that the Westerners don’t know enough to keep 
him regulated.”’ 

Mr. Castle laughed, and said, ‘‘ That is good,”’ 
while Valley felt vexed at having the illusion 
destroyed. 

She put on her hat, and went across the yard to 
the post-office. Mr. Castle sat by his window 
and looked past the swelling green apples that 
seemed so grown since yesterday, down the dizzy 
depths to the river. How near the stream seemed 
to him and to the heart of the village! A plum- 
met let down from his window might drop into 
the water. With pole and enough line he might 
sit there in his room and fish. Should the river 
in some petulant moment take a bite out of this 
bank, the house and the post-office might be let 
down. Then he. looked away to the heights 
across the river. It was a fair vision, but in his 
thought was a fairer. He drew from his breast- 
| pocket a little blank-book. He opened it on the 
window-sill and wrote with pencil, I shall not tell 
you what. Does the reader imagine that writers 
keep no secrets from him? There would be no 
end of trouble if they should tell half they know 
of the people they write about. 

For some days after, Mr. Castle seemed to be in 
a state of abstraction. May said he was cross or 
morose or homesick or something, ‘‘and when 
he’s bad he’s horrid.’’ 

And then Valley found out something. She 
was sitting behind her post-office screen, at a 
quiet hour, when she heard a step, and recognized 
Mr. Castle. He dropped a letter and passed out. 
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Valley could not help it that she remembered 
this when, in making up the Eastern mail of just 
two letters, she found that one was addressed, 
‘‘ Editor Blank Magazine.’’ She saw this with a 
throb of interest. Mr. Castle had mailed it, for 
the address of the other letter had been long 
familiar to her. She told May of this discovery. 

‘*T believe he writes; I believe he is a poet.’’ 

‘TI don’t believe it,’’ said May, stoutly. ‘‘ He 
doesn’t look like a poet or act like one.’’ 

‘‘What do you mean? How does a poet look 
and act?” 

‘T don’t know,”’ said May, whose only idea of 
a poet consisted of negations; ‘‘ but I know a 
poet doesn’t look or act like Mr. Castle. He 
never looks ethereal or rapt or tranced or poeti- 
cal or anything.”’ 

‘Oh! your idea of a poet is that he rolls his 
eyes in fine frenzy and feeds on ambrosia.”’ 

‘*No; but, Valley, if you had the baking to do, 
you could not help thinking that Mr. Castle hasn’t 
a poetical appetite. And 1’m sure he doesn’t talk 
like a poet.’’ 

‘* Do you suppose a poet talks in rhyme or blank 


verse? Musicians do not converse in song.”’ 
‘‘Well, if he were a poet, his talk would be 


different, somehow, from other people’s. 
part, I think he’s soft.’’ 

‘Dr. Johnson used to say that Goldsmith wrote 
like an angel and talked like Poll Parrot,’’ said 
Valley. ‘* And look at me: nobody could tell from 
my looks or conversation that I wrote poetry.”’ 

‘*That’s very true,’’ said May, with a comical 
look of being staggered. 

The next day Valley came upon him, down by 
the river, with paper and pencil. 

“* How did you know that I wanted a figure for 
my drawing ?”’ he said. 

“You told us that you were not an artist; you 
were not drawing, you were writing something.’’ 
She looked at him with wide, steady eyes. 

He was at once amused and embarrassed. He 
felt like a criminal with a keen-eyed detective. 
He admitted that he had been scribbling. 

“I suppose I had an inspiration. After the 
monotony of city scenes, with only houses and 
busy people, the charm of this spot is ineffable.’’ 

Valley’s breath came faster: he did write! Per- 
haps she was to find a sympathizer and helper. 
Nobody there understood her. 

‘*Do you write poetry ?’’ What eager eyes !— 


For my 





how they searched him! He could not take his 
from them. 

‘« Everybody writes verses some time in life,’’ 
he said. 

‘*Have you published anything? Have you 
had any success ?’’ 

Still the steadfast, heart. probing glance! Were 
any other eyes ever so forceful? In that en- 
chanted moment he would have turned his heart 
inside-out for her, since there was nothing in it 
he cared much about hiding from any one. He’ 
told her he did publish. 

‘* Where ?”’ she asked, her eyes never wavering. 
He sat under it like a charmed bird, and answered : 

‘‘T have written some things for the ‘ Blank 
Magazine.’ ”’ 

‘* Have I read anything of yours ?”’ 

At this he laughed. 

‘*T read all the poetry in ‘Blank.’ I haven’t 
seen your name. What name have you used ?”’ 

He looked at her smiling, thinking what a 
pretty, persistent, unartificial girl she was. 

“Never mind !’’ she said, with a look of recog- 
nition; ‘‘I know. It’s Will Chateau.’’ 

She perceived that her guess was correct. 

“* How do you do it ?”’ 

‘*Do what? Write verse ?’’ 

‘*No,”’ said Valley, adding to herself that she 
knew how that was done. ‘‘How do you get 
them published? Didn’t you have to get some 
writer or great man to endorse you, or introduce 
you, or something ?”’ 

‘¢ That wouldn’t have done any good, except to 
secure me a fair hearing, and I would have had 
that without help.’’ 

‘Do you mean that it would not help me with 
the ‘Blank Magazine’ for you to introduce me 
and speak a good word for me ?”’ 

‘¢That’s what I mean.”’ 

‘‘But isn’t the presumption always against a 
new writer ?”’ 

‘¢ Yes, of course. The diamond-hunter finds a 
hundred worthless stones to one gem ; yet so eager 
is he for the diamond that he gives everything 
that sparkles a chance. There is nothing an editor 
is so anxious to discover as a new genius, etc.’’ 

Valley went home and told May of this conver- 
sation, adding, ‘‘ I know if I should send my last 
poem as Will Chateau’s it would pass.”’ 

‘¢ Then,’’ said May, promptly, ‘‘I’d send it as 
his.”” 
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Valley made no reply to this, construing it as 
May’s fun. But she recalled it when, a few days 
after, she went through her papers in a fruitless 
search for the said last poem. Some sharp ques- 
tioning brought May to own that she had actually 
sent the missing poem to the ‘Blank Magazine’ 
as Will Chateau’s. 

*€Oh, May!’’ Valley cried, in distress, ‘‘ how 
could you do a thing so indelicate? What will 
Mr. Castle think? I never was so annoyed !”’ 

May tried to say something in extenuation, but 
Valley hastened away, intent on seeing Mr. Castle 
and owning to the trespass. But how could she 
ever explain it to him and save May? She could 
not see how; but to her truthful nature there was 
but one course, to tell him as soon as possible. 
So she walked swiftly on like one fleeing from a 
storm. She found him down toward the river, 
She 


sitting with his back against a tree-trunk. 
sat down beside him with an impetuous cry. 
** Why, what is the matter ?’’ he asked, startled. 
‘* Something so terrible !’’ 
**What can it be? Has the mail been robbed ?” 
‘*No,”’ said Valley, her face ablaze with the 
sharp shame. 


She wanted to hide her eyes. She 
began speaking, stammered, halted, tore her hand- 
kerchief in two and then in quarters. She glanced 
at his face. Looking into his wide, honest eyes, 
there was a vivid consciousness that this man’s 
good opinion was above all price to her. And 
yet she must say that which would imperil it. 
She faltered for another moment, and then all 
irresolution went from her manner, and she spoke 
with a kind of impassioned dignity. 

**T value your good opinion, Mr. Castle, but I 
value more my self-esteem, The only way of saving 
this is in risking the other and owning, at once, 
that an unpardonable liberty has been taken with 
your name. Some verses of mine were sent to 
the ‘ Blank Magazine’ as yours, with the hope that 
they might be better received if they were believed 
to be yours.”’ 

Her story was told, and May was not betrayed! 
To save May she had taken the bitter alternative. 

‘He thinks that I did it,’’ she said to her 
burning heart, as he sat silent, looking into her 
flushed face. Higher and higher burned the shame 
in her cheek. More and more bitter seemed the 
part she had chosen. Harder and harder it became 
to keep back the truth. At length she cried 
impetuously : 





‘*You do not say anything; you haven’t a word 
of sympathy for me. You don’t know how I have 
wanted a chance ; how strong the temptation was. 
You don’t know anything about the bitterness of 
failure. They return everything I send, as if it 
were trash.’’ More and more vehement her words 
became. ‘‘It hurts so; it humiliates me, and 
bears me down. I seem to hear their sneers. I 
know the critics think that the most disreputable 
of all things is mediocre writing. It is sneered at 
as something disgraceful. But a goose has a right 
to use its wings, even if it cannot soar like the 
eagle. I can’t give it up that I am not a writer. 
I like writing better than anything else; it takes 
me away from this dull life; it makes other life, 
other scenes, other people. There’s ncbody here 
that’s interesting, and we three women are so 
poor; we can never get away if I cannot write. 
I am tied; my writing was to set me free. I never 
had any chance; I have never seen a city; I have 
never heard a great speaker or a great singer; 
have never seen a good picture, or anything to 
give me an inspiration. Oh! I had rather once 
see my name in that magazine with yours and 
Longfellow’s and then die, than to live on here. 
You don’t know anything about it. My troubles 
are so near to me, and so far away from you, that 
you haven’t a word for me.”’ 

He had not given his words, but he had given 
many a heart-throb of sympathy during the out- 
burst. He could have cried with her when he 
saw the great tears raining down the young face. 
He did not decide that because the face was fresh 
and fair the heart had not suffered. He did not 
tell her that the time would come when in the 
shadow of greater troubles this period would seem 
sunny. Why should we vex the young with such 
cruel philosophy ? 

‘*Take my handkerchief, Valley,’’ he said, 
remembering that hers was in shreds. ‘‘ Wipe 
away the tears, and then look across the river to 
those verduous hills.’’ He waited till he saw her 
eyes lifted to the hills, and then went on. ‘‘How 
beautiful they are! Over the river always seems 
fairer than our side; the thing we have seems less 
desirable than the thing we have not. You think 
this stage of your experience foreign to anything 
I can conceive; it is as familiar to me as your face. 
I have lived through it all. I have knocked at 
the door of a county paper, thinking that a 
recognition there would be satisfying. But even 
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when I had attained the sublime distinction of | 
having a poem embalmed in the Living Age I | 
was yet hungry. A book was necessary to appease 
me. I published a book; I published books. My | 
aim now is to publish a library. It is the chase, 
Valley, not the butterfly, which gives enjoyment.”’ 
And then he went on endeavoring to show that 
a life is full or meagre, not by reason of its sur- 
roundings, but of its capacity to assimilate the 
good. ‘To the soul that hath, shall be given; the | 
soul that hath not, cannot receive. ‘‘ The inspira- | 
ble nature”’ did not need to hear great men, to see | 
great art ; for, if there was inspiration everywhere, 
Valley ought to find it in the noble scenery about 
her home, in the wind-swept woods; in that river, 
coming out of mysterious solitudes, showing itself | 
there for a moment, and then trailing off into other | 
mysterious solitudes. That bit of river was like | 
the eye-flash of some great unknown beast of the | 
wilds, that looks you in the face for a second, and 
then is lost in the wilds. Middle Bend was pic- 
turesque and piquant. | 
‘**Perhaps it is to you who can quit it at any | 
moment ; but, if you were chained here, you would | 
hate it. I want humanity instead of nature; | 
humanity is the mystery I would explore. You | 
do not comfort; you exasperate when you make | 
so much to depend on the quality and capacity of | 
the soul; these are faithfully fixed beyond my | 
help.” | 
Mr. Castle drew a long breath, and was making | 
ready for a plunge into metaphysics, when May | 
was heard calling to Valley. | 


“‘What shall I do about the letter?’’ Valley | 


asked, preparing to go. ‘I will telegraph or 
write, or do anything you think best.” 

‘* Let it go,’’ he said; ‘it will do no harm. 
would like to see what answer will be returned.’’ 


I 


was not a moment of solitude and leisure in which 
she did not brook the subject of her compromis- 
ing relation to Mr. Castle with rebellion against 
losing his esteem—with a weighing of methods 
by which this might be reclaimed without betray- 
ing May, whose desire to serve had occasioned 
the trouble. She had not reopened the subject 
with May; did not tell her of the confession to 
Mr. Castle. The only thing May could do in the 
complication would be to assume the odium and 





free Valley. 


But Valley could see no relief in a | 
change which would make May more unhappy | 


than in her present ignorance. Mr. Castle did 
not allude to the subject, keeping an impenetrable . 
reserve. His silence meant to Valley’s mind lost 
faith, lost esteem—contempt. One day her moods 
would vibrate between resentment and dejection. 


| In her secret hours there were tears and protests, 
| passionate and unchecked, as from a wronged 
_child, to be followed by a calm that had no 
| serenity. 


But her prevailing mood, perhaps, was 
one of expectant question concerning the letter. 
Her thought anticipated each Eastern mail; her 
eager eye scanned every letter. She felt a new 


| need for success; it was not for its own sake. 
| There was a vague hope that success might in 
| some measure soften Mr. Castle’s judgment ; that 


the end might be made to justify the means. It 
would be some compensation, at any rate, to have 
him acknowledge her triumph. 

Well, the day came. Did he mark her excited 
face and trembling hand? As one would announce 
the arrival of some fateful influence, she said, ‘It 
has come,” and her unsteady hand held out the 
letter. He told her to open it, since it more 
nearly concerned her. 

‘*May I?’’ she said, with longing, thankful 
eyes. ‘Will you trust me to go away alone with 
it? I will let you see all there is init. I might 
find disappointment in it,’’ she added to herself, 
“and then I had rather be alone.”’ 

She went away to that seat toward the river. 
The eager, flushed face, the unsteady fingers, the 
throbbing heart, are all pathetic, as so many 
tokens of capacity in the human to suffer. But 
they are also tokens of capacity to rejoice. Cour- 
age, Valley, the cup may not be unsweetened 
bitter! 

The seal was yet unbroken, as the eager girl 


_ looked once about her to the sweet shadowy land- 
There followed wretched days for Valley. There | 


scape and the dappled sky, as if the heart were 


| crying, ‘*O wood! O river! will you ever look 


like this to me again ?’’ 

She opened the letter. The words for a moment 
swam before her eyes; then her heart leaped as 
she read; a blush spread over ‘her face; it could 
hardly have been deeper had Mr. Castle been 
there reading the letter with her. What was it 
she had discovered? Had her poem found favor? 
Let the letter tell : 

‘*DeaR CasTLE: You have never favored me 
with a daintier bit than the ‘ Face at the Post- 
office Window.’ It is filed for early use; your 
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latest favor, which I am sorry to be obliged to 
return, is quite below your usual efforts,”’ 

So the shelter of a favorite’s name had not saved 
her poem from condemnation! This diappoint- 
ment, she had believed, would send her world 
into eclipse ; yet she sits with parted lips, which 
seem about to burst in song, and eyes filling with 
tender triumph. 

She had entered into his thought and into his 
work ; had been an inspiration to him! He had 
painted her portrait in a beautiful poem ! 

At the breath of this joy the bud which for 
weeks has been swelling burst all that bound, 
and lo! in the girl-heart the full-blown passion- 
flower, the matchless blossom which mortals have 
named love! 

Again Valley looked about her, ‘‘O wood! 
O river! how have ye changed !’’ 

As suddenly as the radiance had come, Valley’s 
cheek turned gray with doubt. Perhaps the face 
he had painted was May’s. ‘No, no,’’ Valley’s 


heart protested’; ‘‘ May does not care for him. 
God does not let love run so to waste. 
so cruel.’’ . 

‘‘Why should you say that?’’ Memory de- 


He is not 


manded. ‘‘He has buffeted you all your life. 
There has been no day these many years that you 
have not felt his hard hand. Put away this delu- 
sive hope. Because a man writes a sonnet to the 


rose, is he in love with the rose? You do not. 


even know the sentiment of the poem. Perhaps 
he has but laughed at the face, or at best, has but 
pitied it in that public place. And what if the 
poem was a genuine love-song? ‘There has been 
a change. No pure sentiment could outlive the 
indelicate trick of which he believes you guilty. 
God but means to strike you a blow more cruel 
than any before.’’ 

‘«Tf,’’ answered Valley, breathing quickly, ‘* if 


He disappoint me in this, I think I can never | 


forgive Him.”’ 

She went back to the post-office, and when Mr. 
Castle came in again she handed him the broken 
letter through the office window. She would not 
trust herself to deliver it in any less formal way. 
She did not remember that the envelope she 
handed him contained also her rejected poem. 

When next she saw Mr. Castle alone, the meet- 
ing was unexpected. She thought that he had 
gone out for one of his half-day rambles, and she 
was hiding away in the grove to be alone, when he 


came upon her. Taken by surprise, her confu- 
sion was exceeding painful. She would have been 
glad to put up her hands to hide her unsteady 
eyes and burning face. But in all their iater- 
course his manner had never seemed more self- 
possessed. It surely was not that of a man who 
had been caught in writing a love-poem. It was 
simply friendly, as he said that he would like to 
help her, if possible, fo a more genial life. He 
had been turning the matter over, and nothing 
| had occurred to him that seemed an improvement 
on present conditions. Could she think of any- 
thing that he could do? 

** Yes, yes, yes; you can do all things for me,”’ 
said the quivering, burning soul, but Valley said 
not a word. 

‘*I have an influential friend in Omaha who 
might get you a teacher’s situation. Do you 
think you would like teaching ?”’ 

And was this the best he could do for her? 
take her away from May and her father’s grave, 
and shut her up to teach spelling and the multi- 
plication table? 

‘‘If you wish, I will stop in Omaha and see 
about it; I am going on this afternoon.’’ 

A dismay clutched at her heart and showed in 
her face, to any one who cared to interpret the 
vane of her feeling. The lips parted to say some- 
thing, and then Valley knew she dared not speak, 
unless she was ready to own her love. 

‘*What do you say?’’ And yet she dared not 
speak ;. she dared not lift her eyes; the strain was 
growing unbearable, when Cousin Emma came 
upon them. 

In the diversion caused by her approach, Valley 
said to him that she was obliged, but did not think 
| such a change would be an improvement. ‘Then 
, Cousin Emma asked what it was about. In the 
midst of the explanation the girl made her escape. 

She saw Mr. Castle at the dinner-table, and 
| once more when he put his hand through the post- 
| office window to her behind the pigeon-holes to 
| say good-bye. Soon after she heard the Western 

train go screaming and thundering out of Middle 

Bend, bearing him out of her life; and then there 
| settled down the quiet which always followed the 
| closing of the mail. 
| Walley went on tending the office, because that 
| was less bad than brooding, and because work 
| must go on for all the heartaches; but the people 
| who came and went were like pictures. May, 
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who once seemed 
funny, was now 
tedious, or she 
teased like a per- 
sistent pin-prick- 
ing. While against 
cousin Emma’s un- 
varying attitude of 
thankfulness Valley 
felt actual irrita- 
tion, which was a 
diversion; she re- 
sented it in view of 
her pledge never to 
forgive God the dis- 
appointment. But 
through all the dis- 
sonance there was 


one tone of sweet- 
ness. It was the 
thought, carefully 
tended, that had 
William Castle 
known the truth, he 
might have cared 


for her, had he 
known that her 
part in the matter 
of the letter was 
not only innocent, 
but noble, for Val- 
ley was conscious 
of having acted 
nobly by May. 

In a few weeks 
after this it came 
out that May had 
been meddling in 
another way with 
Valley’s literary 
matters. She had 
sent off a poem of 
Mr. Castle’s as 
Valley’s, and it had 
been accepted. The 
- door being thus 
open, Valley’s own 
poems had been 
sent in and had 
been declined. 

May had kept all 


**SHE WAS 


HIDING AWAY 


. 


IN THE 
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this engineering from her sister, hoping by a 
pleasant surprise to start Valley out of a listless- 
ness which she referred to literary disappointment. 
Valley was startled,—so pained that she could 
hardly’forbear reproaches, in spite of May’s kind 
motives. 

‘* Well, Valley, I was just tired hearing you find 
fault with editors. You must be satisfied now, 
that the trouble is with the poems.’’ 

‘¢ How did you get that poem of Mr. Castle’s?” 
Valley was entering upon an investigation which 
was destined to lead up to a revelation. 

‘Why, I borrowed it of him, of course. 
you think I stole it ?’’ May said. 

‘*Did he know the use you were intending to 
make of it ?”’ 

‘« Why, yes; I told him all about my plan at the 
first, when I borrrowed his name to sail your 
poem, you know.’’ 

“‘Did he know about your using his name?’’ 
How eager poor Valley was! 

‘* Why, Valley! of course he knew. You don’t 
think I would have dared use it without his per- 
mission.’’ 

Then he knew her innocent ; he knew that she 


Did 


had sought to shield May ; she was cleared in his 
judgment! 
And yet Valley’s heart drooped. Alas, for the 


flickering hope she had been fanning! He knew 
her innocent ; he knew her noble in purpose, and 
yet, and yet, he did not love her! 

‘*You needn’t have taken all this trouble, 
May,”’ Valley said, a new smart at her heart’s 
core. 
hasn’t anything good for me. He picks out some 
people and pets them and coddles them. May, 
you would have hated dear papa, if he had cher- 
ished you in his heart and left me unloved. God 
tempers the wind not to the shorn lamb, but to the 
other, that has its own and the shorn lamb’s 
fleece.’’ ; 

‘*Why, Valley,’’ May cried, in a tremor, “you 
are talking profanity or blasphemy or sacrilege 
or something. If you can’t be reasonable, I’ll 
call cousin Emma in to you; she can give all the 
Bible arguments.” You are like a child crying for 
the moon.’’ 

‘« But who can help crying ?’”’ Valley said, with 
a little lip-quivering. ‘‘That’s the sad thing 
about it, that he wants the moon, that is forever 
beyond his reach, instead of a cracker.’’ 


‘¢T knew without demonstration that God. 





‘*It’s the cracker I want, and not the moon.” 
The voice almost startled a scream from Valley. 

May jumped up and seized the hand which ac- 
companied the voice. ‘‘ Why,’’ she cried, “did 
you drop from the skies? I had supposed that 
by this time you must be on the Pacific Ocean, or 
the Gulf of Mexico, or the Atlantic Ocean, or 
somewhere.”’ : 

“Oh! I gave up that long and tedious route ; I 
couldn’t throw off the fascination of woods and 
mountains and cafions. How do you do, Valley ?”’ 

Mr. Castle went over to where she sat, pale and 
speechless. She gave him her hand, but said 
nothing till, after an awkward moment, she gath- 
ered her self-possession. She was obliged to him; 
she was quite well; how had he been? He made 
some health reports, etc., when May said he should 
have his cracker, and went out to get an early 
tea. 

‘*T have something to show you,” he said, when 
alone with Valley. 

He took a magazine from his breast pocket, 
turned to the table of contents, and pointed to 
her name, and then he moved his finger across the 
page to the left, and there was the title of her last 
poem. 

Valley was greatly excited. “I do not believe 
it,’’ she said, the color growing in her face; ‘let 
me see it. This very magazine refused this once. 
How did you get possession of it ?’’ 

‘You handed it to me with the editor’s letter ; 
don’t you remember? I read it, and saw at once 
his objection to it. SoI gave it a touch or two 
and sent it back to him. And here is Mr. Long- 
fellow’s name, and here is mine in the same table 
with yours, and now are you happy enough to 
die ?”’ 

Valley saw that his poem was ‘‘ The Face at the 
Office Window.’’ She was quivering with desire 
to read that, but could scarcely trust herself to do 
this at once. She turned to hers and read. She 
finished with a smile of bitterness. 

‘You wanted to give me one more lesson in 
humility. My poem was the slatternly ash-girl, 
your wand has made it the triumphant Cinder- 
ella.” 

In vain Mr. Castle protested that he had done 
nothing of account. Valley declined to accept 
the money for the poem. 

‘Take a part of it, then. You will acknowledge 
to some interest in this production,’’ he said. 
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Had it been any man but this one, she would 
have made business terms with him and accepted 
a part of the pay; she needed it, Heaven knows, 
but she could not accept the semblance of a favor 
from him. Love will have everything or nothing 

‘‘But what shall I do with the money?’’ he 
asked. ‘‘ Give it to some beggar?’’ 

‘* How disdainful you are! Is it Kohinoor or 
nothing? You have your gifts, Valley. 
known you delight a church full of people with 


your sweet singing. You read ‘ Dora’ that even- | 


ing with exquisite appreciation, and you can write 
—better, perhaps, than any girl in this great new 
State.”” 

‘‘ Divided waters, that can never float a vessel | 
out to sea!’’ said Valley. 


He said they brightened and gladdened the | 
more they were divided—turning mills and crea- | 


ting industries. And it was by no means proved 


that she was not a poet; the ’’prentice-hand seldom | 


achieves great results. 
not a shining success. 


Tennyson’s first book was 


before it had been touched by my magic wand. 


As for me, I should be ashamed to tell you how I 


scratch out and interline and rewrite. I am not 
conscious of any genius, except a capacity for | 
work, 


first collection of poems did not fill his youthful 
pockets. 
dollars on the whole first edition.’’ 


I have | 


‘*Mrs. Browning, at your | 
age, wrote poorer things than this poem, even | 


I work hard, and I make my bread. But | 
I did not make any money or any reputation on 
the first nine poems I turned off. Mr. Bryant’s | 


He declares that he did not receive five | 


While he was saying these things Valley had 
| turned to his poem, ‘‘The Face at the Office 
| Window.”’ Its reading had wrung her heart dry 
| of the last of that great hope-flood which had 


. | swept in on that certain day. The face at the 


| window was not hers, or May’s. It was that of 
| an aged father, anxious for word from his corporal 
son in the army. 

**You need not despair of happiness,’’ Mr. 
_ Castle went on, ‘‘if writing good magazine poetry 
will make you happy.’’ 

In her greater heart-needs Valley felt that 
Milton’s power and Milton’s fame would be stone 
for bread. She said not this, but something like 
it, in a tone no longer bitter—in a cast-down 
| tone of hopeless surrender. 

The changed sentiment, the note of pain struck 
with sudden meaning to his heart. With eager 
impulse he bent toward her; he looked with keen 
| search in her eyes; in one electric moment there 
| was a revelation; he saw her heart and his own 
illumined. 

‘*Valley,’’ he cried, ‘‘ we love each other !’’ 

It might have proved an awkward thing to con- 
tinue this chronicle beyond this point, but that 
| May now appeared and announced that Mr. Cas- 
tle’s cracker was ready. 

That night Valley told May all about it. ‘And 
he has loved me all along, ever since I tried to 
| take the censure from you, he said.’’ 

‘And he just found it out to-day! Well, he 
| must be a gifted idiot or poet or something.”’ 


| 





SOME EXPERIMENTS IN MAGNETISM. 


By CHaRLEs T. JEROME. 


It is not so many years since I was a child that 
I have forgotten my boyish interest in a magnet- 
ized jack-knife. My early experiments were, for 
the most part, confined to the attraction by it of 
needles, tacks, and small pieces of iron and steel, 
and I very well remember that my first attempted 
explanation of the attraction of the knife-blade 
was that it was sticky, and so lifted the needle or 
tack. But stickiness, I knew, could have no influ- 
ence except by contact, and I observed that my 
knife exerted its attractive power through a con- 
siderable space, readily drawing to itself needles 


or tacks or bits of iron while held some distance 
from them, and that intervening substances were 
no obstacle to its attraction. 

I was not long in experimenting with pins, bits 
of wood, and various things, over which I found 
that my knife, even by contact, had no attraction. 
Thus speedily discovering that my explanation 
was untenable, I abandoned it. 

I believe my experiments at the time did not 
go much farther, though my knife magnet was, 
for a long time, an interesting plaything, and 
somewhat of a wonder to me. I inferred the 
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existence of a power that I failed at all to compre- 
hend, and was told that it was called magnetism. 
I presume that most boys of a dozen years who 
have ever given the subject thought have rushed 
to the same conclusion that I did, have made the 
same experiments, have had their interest and 
wonder excited as mine were, have inferred a 
strange influence beyond their understanding, 
have learned its name and stopped there for the 
time as I did. Yet the profoundest scientist, after 
a life of study and experiment, comes hardly nearer 
to answering the question, What is magnetism? 
than the child who plays with his knife and needles 
and wonderingly questions the subtle influence 
which he perceives but can in no wise comprehend. 
It is not my purpose in this article to do much 
more than indicate a few simple experiments 
which almost any one, with a few cents’ expense, 
can easily make, yet some of which, I venture to 
say, many of my readers have never seen per- 
formed, and with which, I am sure, not all of 
them are acquainted even theoretically. They are 
so simple, so easily made, so beautiful and interest- 
ing, so entirely satisfactory in their results, and 
yet so wonderful and so suggestive, that I hope to 


induce many of my readers to verify my descrip- 
tions by actual experiment, and even to extend 
their experiments beyond what it is possible for 


me here to indicate. By this means they will 
familiarize themselves, as they can in no other 
way, with results which must stimulate interest 
and inquiry. 

Let me present the experiments substantially as 
I have made them: 

Take first a common horse-shoe magnet, with 
which all my readers are familiar. The marked 
end is its north, and the opposite end its south 
magnetic pole. Doubtless what will most natu- 
rally occur to you will be to apply the magnet to 
needles, tacks, pieces of iron and steel in a manner 
similar to the experiments I made when a boy with 
the magnetized knife-blade. Make the experi- 
ment, and you will find exactly the same attrac- 
tive influence. Apply each pole of the magnet; 
they attract alike. Make the experiment more 
thorough by suspending by a loose untwisted fibre 
of silk one of the needles as nearly balanced as 
possible, and bring the magnet near. You will 
observe the same effect,—each pole of the magnet 
exerting an indiscriminate attractive power over 
both ends of the suspended needle. 





Now take the needle and pass one pole of the 
magnet over it a few times from end to end, 
using, if you please, the north pole of the magnet, 
and drawing it over the needle from the point 
toward the eye. Again suspend it, and bring the 
magnet near it. The north pole of the magnet 
attracts the eye of the needle and repels the point, 
and its south pole attracts the point and repels the 
eye. 

Remove to a distance of several feet the magnet 
and any iron or steel. See to it that your needle 
is carefully balanced, so that it may swing freely 
in any direction. Observe its oscillations as they 
become less and less, till it finally settles nearly 
north and south, with its point to the north. 
Reverse it, and it swings back to the same posi- 
tion. 

Vary your experiment with another needle, 
passing the same pole of the magnet in an oppo- 
site direction,—from the eye toward the point. 
Suspend it and bring the magnet near, and you 
find the result of your first experiment reversed; 
each pole of the magnet repelling where it before 
attracted, and attracting where it before repelled. 
Remove all attractions as in the last instance, and 
the needle settles into position as before, but with 
its eye to the north. 

Again vary your experiment, magnetizing another 
needle with the south pole of the magnet, drawing 
it over the needle as in the first experiment, and 
you obtain attraction where there was first repul- 
sion, and repulsion where there was first attraction. 
Remove all local attraction, and it settles with its 
eye to the north. 

You have then in your suspended needles so 
many compasses, the ends pointing north having 
north polarity, those pointing south having south 
polarity. Can we reverse the polarity of the 
needles? Take one of them and pass the end of 
the magnet which you first used in magnetizing it 
over it in an opposite direction, and you will find 
its polarity reversed ; or, take the opposite pole 
of the magnet and pass it over it in the same 
direction, and its polarity will be reversed. 

Suppose now you approach one of the mag- 
netized needles to the others, you will notice re- 
pulsion between like poles and attraction between 
unlike poles,—north attracting south and repelling 
north, and south attracting north and repelling 
south. Your experiments continued will con vince 
you that the relation is reciprocal. 
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We are now enabled to deduce from these facts : 
First, that each pole of the magnet produces in 
the end of the magnetized needle which it leaves 
last an opposite polarity to itself; and secondly, 
that like magnetic poles repel, and unlike poles 
attract each other. You may naturally infer, too, 
some magnetic influence beyond what we have 
employed that causes the magnetic needle to 
point in a northerly and southerly direction. 
Let me suggest an experiment or two which will 
induce further thought in this direction. © 

Take a strip of steel several inches in length,— 
a knitting-needle will answer the purpose admi- 
rably,—suspend it as you suspended the needles 
before, and balance it as perfectly as possible. 
(In my own experiments I have found a bit of wax 
convenient for attaching the needle to the silk 
fibre). Now magne ize it and readjust it exactly 
as before, and you will notice a very decided dip 
or inclination of its north pole to the earth. 
Your trial is indeed confined to a single locality, 
but experiments, a thousand times repeated, show 
a greater dip or inclination of the needle as we 
proceed north, and as we go south, less and less 
dip; not far from the earth’s equator, none what- 
ever ; beyond, an inclination of the needle’s south 
pole to the earth, increasing gradually as we con- 
tinue farther south. 

The inference is natural that there exists a ter- 
restrial influence similar to that of the magnet, 
having like polarity somewhere in the region of 
the north and south poles of the earth. 

A very simple experiment affords fullest indica- 
tion of the earth’s magnetism, and of the facility 
with which it is imparted. 

If you take a rod of soft iron—a fire-poker will 
answer the purpose very well—and apply either end 
to a magnetized needle, you will notice that its 
ends are attracted indiscriminately by each end of 
the rod. If you place it at right angles to the 
length of the needle, pointing toward its centre, 
the needle will not rotate. (A pocket-compass, 
on account of its being confined by a stationary 
pivot, will be more convenient in’ your experi- 
ments than the magnetized needle. If you have 
no compass, the suspended needle will do very 
well. For convenience I will assume that you use 
as your test needle the one which you first mag- 
netized, to the point of which you gave north 
polarity). 

Now place your rod in an early vertical position, 





inclining the lower end to the north. Bring your 
test needle near its lower end. The rod has 
acquired a powerful attraction, for the eye (south 
pole) of the needle turns suddenly to it. Approach 
the rod from every side, and always the needle 
responds quickly as in the first instance. Raise 
it slowly along the side of the rod, and you notice 
by the shifting of the needle that the magnetism 
of the rod apparently decreases as you recede 
from the end. At the middle it ceases to attract. 
Raise the needle farther and notice its gradual 
reversal. Before you reach the top of the rod, it 
has swung round with its point toward the rod, to 
which it is vigorously attracted. Repeat the 
experiment, raising and lowering the needle from 
end to end of the rod, bringing it toward the rod 
from all directions till you shall have thoroughly 
satisfied yourself. Has the position simply of 
your rod made it a magnet with its north pole 
towards the earth and its south pole opposite? 
It would indeed seem so. 

Reverse the rod, end for end, and bring: the 
needle again near it. You will observe that in 
reversing the rod you have changed its magnetism. 
The end toward the earth attracts the eye of the 
needle ; the opposite end attracts its point. Re- 
peated experiments repeat the same results. 

Resting the lower end of the rod on the floor, 
with the test needle in close proximity, incline 
the upper end in different directions, north, south, 
east, west, and at various angles, all the way 
between a horizontal and vertical position, and 
you will be greatly interested in observing its 
varying attractive power, according to the direc- 
tion and extent of its inclination. 

When you withdraw the rod, if you will place 
it in a horizontal position, your test needle will 
show ‘you that it has parted with its polarity, for 
its influence is precisely that shown in your first 
experiment with it. Now apply either end of the 
rod to some fine iron or steel filings. It has no 
attraction. Replace it in its inclined position in 
contact with the filings and you will notice some 
of the filings adhering to it. Change its position 
and they drop off, thus affording another illustra- 
tion of the temporary magnetism which position 
induces in the rod. 

Your inference regarding the earth’s magnetism 
and its polar location is so far strengthened. You 
observe, too, how easily it is imparted. 

Practical investigation has taken up our experi- 
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ments here and carried them much further than it 
is possible for us to do, but we may avail ourselves 
of its results. 

Our experiments are made in the northern 
hemisphere, and they show us that the lower.end 
of the rod is of north magnetism. If the earth’s 
magnetic poles be situated as I have supposed, 
somewhere in the southern hemisphere the lower 
end of the rod should possess south magnetism. 
Is the theory borne out by fact? Happily it is 
not left to conjecture, for nearly two hundred 
years ago experiments made with the iron rod, as 
I have described, fully corroborated this theory. 
It was found that while in the northern hemi- 
sphere the lower end of the rod attracted the south 





pole of the needle, a few degrees south of the 
equator the attraction became very feeble, and 
further south it was reversed,—the north pole of 
the needle pointing to.the lower end of the rod, 
and the south pole to its upper end. 

It was also early discovered that the earth’s 
magnetic poles do not exactly coincide with its 
geographical poles. I remarked that the mag- 
netized needle pointed nearly north and south. 
Its variation from a true north and south line was | 
known about four hundred and fifty years ago, | 
and it was discovered that its variation was dif- 
ferent in different localities. The points of con- | 
vergence of the varying lines indicated by the 
needle in various places we naturally take to be | 
the terrestrial magnetic poles, and it is manifest | 
that at certain points the magnetic and geographi- 
cal meridian coincide. Columbus, in the same 
voyage in which he discovered the New World, | 
found the line of no variation among the Azores. | 

A long time afterward another singular dis- 
covery was made, and it was this: that the earth’s 
magnetic poles are not stationary, but oscillate | 
like the swing of a pendulum through a long series | 
of years. 

It has been found that at London, in a period 
of about one hundred and sixty years, the needle | 
has swung from 11° 15’ east of north to 24° 41’ | 
west of north,—about thirty-six degrees, or two- | 
fifths of the quarter circle,—and that it has been | 
swinging slowly back for the last sixty years. 

And so the mighty pendulum swings back and 
forth, ticking off at each oscillation the life-time 
of five generations of men. 
together with the slight daily oscillation of the | 
needle, are wonderful phenomena, involving in 


| to it. 
| turns to it. 


All these facts, | 


their solution theories which it would be foreign 
to the purpose of this article, even if they were 
more perfectly established, to attempt to explain. 

From this natural digression from your experi- 
ments Jet me call you back to them. The stove- 
poker, which has imparted wonderful secrets of 
magnetism to you, has further secrets in its 
keeping. Make the following beautiful experi- 
ment. Incline it to the earth as I have previously 
instructed you, and bring the needle near its 
lower end as before. Of course, the eye swings 
toward the rod ; strike the rod a ringing blow with 
a hammer: the position of the needle is unchanged. 
Reverse the rod, and the point of the needle swings 
round toit. This is strange! but strike the rod 


| another blow with the hammer: quick as thought 


the needle whirls its eye to the rod. Reverse the 
rod, and once more the point of the needle swings 
Strike it another blow, and the eye again 
Let us see what has happened. The 
rod in position, as you know, was a temporary 
magnet. The blow with the hammer violently 
agitated it and caused it to receive permanent 
magnetism. When you reversed it, turning what 
had been its south pole down, it still remained its 
south pole, and consequently attracted the north 
end of the needle. When you again struck it— 
the ends being reversed—you at once destroyed 


_and reversed its magnetism, as the rapid sweep of 


the needle indicated. 

The question naturally arises, Can you, when 
the iron is permanently magnetized, strike it just 
enough to destroy its magnetism without reyersing 
its polarity? Try it. First induce permanent 
magnetism as above directed; then place it as 
before, with its south pole down. Use the needle 
as the test of your work. Strike the rod a slight 
blow. If it be too hard, the needle will reverse, 
and you will have to make your experiment over 
again. If it be not hard enough, you will perceive 
a weakening of its influence, as indicated by the 
vibrations and partial deflection of the needle. 
Tap it again lightly. Its hold on the needle 
weakens. A very light blow, and the needle swings 
to its meridian line. It has still magnetism, but 


| not enough to overcome the terrestrial attraction 


of the needle. Tap it again very lightly; bring 
it to a horizontal position and test it by the needle, 
and you find its polarity gone. 

Let me here answer an objection which natu- 
rally arises in connection with the theory that 
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like poles repel, while unlike poles attract, as 
applied to the earth’s magnetic influence. You 
ask how it is that the north pole of the needle 
points to the north magnetic pole of the earth; 
that the end of the rod which you incline in a 
northerly direction to the earth receives north 
polarity? Are not these results antagonistic to 
the above theory? The answer is found in this: 
That what is called the terrestrial north magnetic 
pole exerts exactly the same influence as the 
south pole of the magnet—is actually of south 
polarity, and should, perhaps, properly be called 
the south magnetic pole, and the converse is true 
of the south pole. It is only the convenience of 
expression that has created an apparent antagonism 
where none exists. 

You will find of interest experiments which you 
may make with a strip of hardened steel—a knit- 
ting-needle will answer if you have nothing else 
as handy. Magnetize it by drawing the magnet 
over it as before instructed. Mark it so as readily 
to distinguish its north and south ends. Rest it 
horizontally, and pass and repass your test needle 
along its entire length without allowing it to 
touch. You will be interested in observing the 
movements of the needle. First, its south end to 
the north pole of the steel; its gradual deflection 
as you move it along till you reach about the 
middle of the strip, when it stands parallel with 
it; then its gradual reversal completed when you 
reach the opposite end. The needle guages its 
attraction ; strong at each end, growing weaker as 
you recede, and neutral in the middle. 

Dip the strip in fine iron or steel filings, and 
they verify the test of the needle; a bunch clings 
to each end, a few adhere to it some inches from 
the ends, fewer nearer the middle, while none 
cling to the middle. But break it at the middle. 
Are the broken ends neutral? Apply your needle 
as before, and you find they have strong polarity. 
You have two perfect magnets. The same tests 
you used before you apply to each of them with 
like results. Again divide them, and so continue 
to do till from the minuteness of the particles 
further division becomes a physical impossibility, 
and you have with each division all the properties 
of a perfect magnet. You may continue the 
division in imagination without limit, and there 
is no reason to infer any deviation from the 
results we have observed. 

If you will take another piece of steel—a strip 





two or three feet long will afford more satisfac- 
tory results than a shorter one—you will find that 
you may, at will, establish polarity at any number 
of points throughout the strip. Instead of mag- 
netizing it, as I have before directed, you may 
apply the magnet at regular or irregular intervals, 
as suits your fancy, drawing first one pole and 
then the other, each a few inches along the strip, 
till you shall have magnetized the whole of it. 
Both the test of the needle and that of the iron 
filings will establish the fact that throughout the 
length of the strip you may impart polarity at will. 

You will notice a marked difference between 
iron and steel in their adapability to become per- 
mauently magnetic. A piece of soft iron receives 
and loses its magnetism easily. The magnetism 
of hardened steel is not impaired by time. Yet 
you will’ find that intense heat will divest steel of 
its magnetism. 

There is a beautiful experiment which exhibits 
most perfectly the magnetic lines of force. Take 
first the horse-shoe magnet, lay it horizontally on 
the table and place over it a pane of glass or sheet 
of paper. Sprinkle the glass or paper (through a 
sieve to insure uniform distribution) with fine iron 
or steel filings. Observe the lines in which they 
seek to adjust themselves to the magnet. Lightly 
tap the glass or paper in order that these minute 
filings may come into position readily. Is not the 
result satisfactory? These lines or radiations 
toward the magnet, which the filings have as- 
sumed, indicate the magnetic lines of force, or 
the direction in which the attraction is exerted. 
If you will use the test needle you will observe 
that it coincides with the directions which these 
lines have taken. 

Take next the bar magnet, and your experiment 
will be no less satisfactory than the last. The 
magnetic lines indicate strong attraction at thé 
poles and neutrality at the middle of the bar. 
Apply the needle, and observe that it coincides 
with the magnetic lines as in the last experiment. 

You may vary this by making a cross of mag- 
netic bars, thus illustrating by these visible lines 
the influence of like and unlike adjacent poles. 
Between adjacent poles of opposite polarity ob- 
serve that the lines are continuous, while between 
those of like polarity they are broken. Thus beau- 
tifully and distinctly does the magnet map out be- 
fore us the pathways of its subtle influence. Apply 
the needle again, and verify the lines as before. 
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The map which the magnet makes may be pre- 
served with little trouble. In the preservation of 
my own, I coated my paper thickly with shellac, 
which I allowed to harden. Using a frame similar | 
to a slate-frame for convenience in handling, I 
secured the paper to it by ‘a half-dozen pins. | 
Having then made my experiments as before de- | 
scribed, I carefully raised the frame with the | 
paper and placed it over a stove just sufficiently 
heated to soften the shellac. (If the heat is ex- | 
cessive, the shellac will ‘‘ blister’? and the work | 
will be spoiled). As the shellac softens, the filings | 
settle into and become embedded in it. To insure | 
permanency I afterward applied another coating | 


of shellac. Ordinarily this might not be neces- 
sary. 
In this article I have briefly directed attention 


_to a few experiments which may be easily and 


cheaply performed by almost any one. Their 


| trial will prove most interesting, and will stimulate 


thought upon a subject which I have only super- 
ficially touched. It is by experiment—not through 
the recorded results of the experiments of others 
—that you will learn to investigate with enthu- 
siasm. You will find, too, that Nature converses 
a great deal better than any of her interpreters. 
‘* Facts looked at directly, are vital; when they pass 
into words, half the sap is taken out of them.’’ 


LOUIS XIV. AND THE TELESCOPE. 


By Guy AINSLEE, 


In 1680, when the French court was at the | 
chateau of Marly, Louis XIV. was compelled one 
day to give up a hunting party he had projected, 
on account of the excessive heat. To compensate 


for his disappointment, Madame de Maintenon, 
that famous woman of rare talents and beauty, 


sent for a fine telescope which belonged to Cas- 
sini, the geographer, and the king amused himself 
for a long time by looking through it at the sur- 
rounding country. The instrument was so fine 
and powerful that he could distinguish the fea- 
tures of peasants ten miles away. Suddenly he 
turned deadly pale, and after gazing through the 
glass with intense excitement, dropped it, sum- 
moned Count de Guichi, and ordered him to 
have a horse saddled and to draw out ten files of 
the cavalry, of which he himself would take com- 
mand. 

A few moments and the king was in the saddle, 
spurring furiously along the banks of the Seine. 
On they sped, and ere long they overtook three 
young men, who were plainly dressed, like coun- 
try people, with nothing noteworthy about them 
except that they seemed to be somewhat in a 
hurry, and a little excited at seeing the squadron 
of royal cavalry coming up to them. The king 
ordered a halt, and riding a few steps in advance, 
addressed the three men on foot: ‘‘An hour since | 
you three were at the village of Maisons, and were 
bathing just beyond it in the Seine?’’ The three | 
men, with looks of surprise, bowed assent. Then 
the king, turning toward Count de Guichi, said: 


| son by a second marriage, and his favorite. 


have described. 


‘* Arrest these men; see that they are bound 
securely, and bring them back to Marly.’’ The 
order was at once obeyed, and the king, followed 
by the soldiers and prisoners, returned to the 
quarters whence they had so lately set out. Great 
was the astonishment caused by the affair. No 
one of course presumed to question his Majesty. 
It was rumored that the king had discoveted a 
conspiracy against his life, and had chosen thus 
to arrest the culprits himself. But this was not 


| the case. 


The prisoners proved to be three brothers, 
Simon, John, and Francis, sons of Bernard Ler- 
chet, of the Rue St. Denis. They had a younger 
brother named Sebastian Lerchet, their father’s 
Jeal- 
ousy and cupidity inflamed their minds to hatred ; 
they resolved fo make way with him, and for the 
accomplishment of their purpose they took him 
out into the Seine on pretext of bathing, and 
there drowned him. The fatal deed was quickly 
done. Having accomplished it, they swam ashore, 
dressed themselves, hid their brother’s clothes, 
and were walking along the street in presumed 


| security, when they were suddenly arrested by the 
| King of France. 
| through Cassini’s telescope that had blanched the 


It was the sight of this deed 


king’s cheek and caused the summary action we 
Confronted by the royal testi- 
mony, the three criminals confessed, all were 
sentenced to be hanged, and were executed at 
once. 
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Political Conscience.—To the thoughtful observer of 
our political life, there is nothing which seems a greater 
source of solicitude than the growing lack of what may well 
be termed political conscience. Thoroughly reputable and 
conscientious men in all their private relations seem, when 
they pass into the domain of politics, to bid farewell to 
honor and honesty. Their party, fas aut nefas, right or 
wrong, is their motto; its success, their ruling motive—by 
fair means if possible, by foul means if necessary. Politics 
becomes a game with marked cards,—with loaded dice,— 
with aces for an emergency in the sleeve. To neither party 
is the trickery, the cheating, the corruption, confined. Not 
all the good are in one party, and the bad in the other. If 
this only were the case, how politics would be simplified for 
the average voter with a head and a conscience! 

But this lack of political conscience, of moral perceptions 
in weighing public acts, is visible not only in the leaders, 
but also, alas! to a great extent among ordinary people of 
both parties. Many suspend judgment on political moves 
made by their own party,—the morality of which, regarded 
as a simple ethical question, admits of no double view,— 
when if precisely the same thing had been done by the 
opposite party they would have been first and loudest in 
their denunciations. Just the same is true of the partisan 
press. One picks up his morning paper and is cheered and 
encouraged with the growing prevalence of sound ethical 
principles, when he notes with what clear perceptions of 
moral truth the editor castigates the opposite party and 
exposes its false positions and puts to rout its sophistical 
defenses. Ah, we are all stern moralists when it is some 
one else that is at fault! It takes little to make us “ bitter 
at our neighbors’ sins.’’ But how one is depressed the next 
morning, when he finds the eloquent and cogent moralist of 
yesterday the sophistical and plausible casuist of to-day ! 
Yesterday it had to do with the sins of the other party. 
Curse them! To-day it has to do with the sins of our own 
party. Ah, well, they are not sins, after all. It is the story 
of Cain and the Fijians. 

In the last great political campaign instructive instances of 
what we have called lack of political conscience were 
afforded by both parties. The one party fathered the infa- 
mous forgery known as the Morey letter, and gave it wide 
circulation, when, had the leaders been thoroughly con- 
scientious politically, they would have examined most care- 
fully into the history of the document before assuming the 
responsibility of spreading it broadcast over the land. By 
many it is believed that the electoral votes of Nevada and 
California were lost to the other party through the influence 
' of this forgery. No terms of condemnation can be too strong 
for this. Not because it was a piece of political chicane, not 
because it was a Democratic manceuvre, but solely and 
simply because it was wrong. 

The other party, through its national committee, uttered a 
forgery in the shape of an anti-free-trade campaign card, 


VoL. XVI.—18 





purporting to be a quotation from a pamphlet issued by the 
Free-Trade Club of London, which was widely circulated 
among the uneducated and easily-influenced workingmen of 
the great cities. Owing to this it is believed by many that 
thousands of votes were lost to the other party. This to the 
candid, unpartisan observer seems every way as wicked and 
pernicious as the action of the other party, though much less 
has been said about it, and it is far less widely known. No 
terms of condemnation can be too strong for this. Not 
because it was a piece of political chicane, not because it 
was a Republican manceuvre, but simply and solely because 
it was wrong. ° 

The attitude of individuals and press toward these acts, 
precisely alike in their moral bearings, is an interesting study. 
By many the one is condemned, the other passed over in 
absolute silence or condoned. Almost no one speaks out 
clearly and boldly with equal condemnation for both. It is 
pleasant to notice that the Va¢ion plants itself upon the 
ground of abstract right and denounces both acts with 
equal zeal. 

The only true position to take in political matters is the one 
that we take in our every-day affairs. If a political act is 
wrong, cali it wrong and denounce it, whether it was com- 
mitted by the Gabriel of our party or the Lucifer of the 
other. 


“ That which is wrong is wrong, nor kingly might 
Nor angel power can ever make wrong right.” 


If a political act be wise and good and beneficent, applaud 
it, uphold it, whether it was initiated by “the good men” of 
our political faith—for to our purblind sight “the good’’ are 
always in our party—or by “the bad men” who, to our 
prejudiced imagination, still sit in outer darkness. 


Something About our Cities.—Of cities great and small, 
our country has an enormously large number. Indeed, in 
some of the more recently settled portions of the Republic, 
where the stumps of the forest still stand in the clearings, 
and the railways are pushing their tortuous and uncomfor- 
table course forward into the primeval woods, there is hardly 
a cross-roads with its tavern and smithy, or post-office or 
mill-site or railway station, that is not this, that, or some other 
high-sounding city. One longs for the sight of a town, a 
village, a hamlet. Far in the distance he sees a white spire 
outlined against the sky. As he draws near, a cluster of 
little houses and a shop or two become distinct. Here at 
last is a village. He makes for the inn. The signs of the 
shops come in sight. His last hope is gone. He reads over 
a-seven-by-nine shanty, ‘City Grocery’; and the inn he 
sought is no inn; over its pretentious portal he sees ** Crescent 
City House.” 

There are cities and cities; and without emulating in any 
degree the sanguine imaginations of Western corner-lot 
speculators, we may be permitted to feel just pride in the 
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inagnificent showing which the recent census makes us. 
Within our borders there are at present two hundred and 
forty-five cities of over ten thousand people, and of this 
number twenty have population in excess of one hundred 
thousand (twenty years ago there were only nine such), 
while our New York ranks as the third city of the Western 
or Caucasian race—the race 'to whom the “ world and the 
fullness thereof” are destined to belong. This rapid growth 
of cities throughout our country is one of the astounding 
marvels of the age. One’s breath is fairly taken away 
when one compares our great cities to what they were a 
generation ago. Within the memory of men not yet beyond 
middle age, some of the vast cities of the West have grown 
from nothingness to their present gigantic proportions. What 
tremendous epics in brick and stone are these of the energy 
and the spirit of our out-reaching and all-subduing civiliza- 
tion! 

In this grand roll-call of cities every State is represented 
ly at least one, with the exception of Oregon and Florida, 
while Utah contributes one and the District of Columbia two. 
Delaware, West Virginia, North Carolina, Mississippi, Ar- 
lansas, Nebraska, and Colorado have each only one. Ver- 
mont, South Carolina, Alabama, Louisiana, and Colorado 
two. New York, the Empire State, in fact as well as name, 
leads the list with thirty-nine—not Articles—but cities. This 
number is best appreciated when one notices that it is two 
more than the entire number of cities in the Southern and 
Southwestern States combined. Massachusetts comes next 
with thirty-one, then Pennsylvania with eighteen. In the 
New England and Middle States there are one hundred and 
twenty-seven, or more than half of the entire number. 

In a few instances the same name occurs in more than 
one State. The younger Burlington, in Iowa, has far out- 
stripped the older in Vermont. Lincoln, Neb., is a well- 
known city; but how many people have heard of Lincoln, 
R. L., a city which surpasses the former by several hundred ? 
Newport, R. I., yields in population to Newport, Ky., but it 
no doubt prides itself in making up in quality for any de- 
ficiency in quantity. Portsmouth, O., and Portsmouth, Va., 
are neck and neck. Quincy, IIl., has left the Massachusetts 
Quincy clear out of the race. But Springfield, Mass., still 
leads her younger rivals of Ohio and Illinois by many thou- 
sands, and Wilmington, Delaware’s only city, is more than 
double North Carolina’s Wilmington, likewise her only 
town. 

Every letter in the alphabet except X is represented in the 
initials of the names of the cities. I only once, in Indian- 
apolis, U in Utica, and Z in Zanesville. 

In reading the list, we have been struck with the number 
of comparatively obscure towns. One rather expects to have 
heard, some time or other, about any town in his country 
which has entered the second decade of thousands. But we 
confess to have found in the list many names of towns, and 
near by too, of which we had never even heard mention. 
Suburban towns especially spring up suddenly and quietly, 
reach their thousands, and go on living their quiet unobtru- 
sive life, and the world, except by accident, never hears of 
them, while some obstreperous mushroom town of the West, 
not half their size, is bragging you deaf about its wonderful 
growth and incalculable importance. 





The first twenty cities in their order are as follows :— 


1,206,590 , Cleveland 
846,984 | Pittsburg .. 
.-566,689 | Buffalo... 


160,142 
++-156,381 
155,137 
147,307 
136,400 
123 645 
120,728 


Chicago 
Boston.. 
St. Louis. 
Bakiasere . 





Milwaukee... 


San Francisco.... a 
216,140! Provid 


New Orleans. 





The Outgoing Administration.—With the Fourth of 
March a new Olympiad in our national history begins. 
Without attempting any elaborate review of the outgoing 
administration, a few simple reflections may not be amiss. 

The long period of feverish uncertainty which followed 
the election, the extraordinary machinery which was at last 
devised to decide the vexed question, the strictly partisan 
way in which the question was decided, whether rightly or 
wrongly, is of no kind of consequence to the point now 
urging, the belief of more than half the people that the 
decision was unjust—all these facts contributed to’ make the 
presidency a peculiarly trying and difficult position for the 
new incumbent. He was put upon his good behavior as no 
other President ever was, As one recalls the general course 
of Mr. Hayes’s administration, if one rises above the claims 
of party or clique in considering it, we think that one must 
admit that Mr. Hayes has, upon the whole, filled the presi- 
dentia) chair with honor to himself and credit to the country. 
He has not been an ideal President, of course. His most 
enthusiastic admirers, we presume, never thought of him asa 
hero or as a really great man. Political conventions seldom 
secure a great statesman, when they nominate a man as Mr. 
Hayes was nominated. 

The administration has been, for the most part, a clean 
and pure one. The White House has not been redolent 
of jobs and schemes. No such man as Babcock, for example, 
has brought the odor of ‘ crooked” whisky within its walls. 
And no one has heard of such a man as Boss Shepherd 
being a frequent guest. Indeed, perhaps there has been 
almost too puritanic strictness in some parts of the White 
House. People and press abroad have laughed and scouted 
a good deal at Mrs. Hayes’s ultra temperance principles and 
practice. But most of us believe, after all, that this is a 
fault (if fault it be) in the right direction. Indeed, we 
have no doubt that upon this single question a multitude of 
people would sincerely echo that famous interrogatory of 
Mr. Stanley Matthews, utterly senseless as he used it, “ What 
do we care for ‘ abroad’ ?” 

Mr. Hayes has succeeded in preserving his substantial 
independence of the great ring-masters. To the impartial 
mind, to the mind that hopes for better things in our politics, 
it is a good sign when the President keeps clear of the Conk- 
lings, the Camerons, the Logans, and the Blaines. Against 
such men Mr. Hayes has maintained a nearly successful 
stand. It must be admitted that he has not accomplished as 
much for civil-service reform as the friends of this righteous 
movement had hoped. If he had only had the strength to 
carry out the admirable principles he laid down, all right- 
minded persons would feel a thrill of gratitude in thinking 
of his work. One cannot say that civil-service reform utterly 
broke down with him, but it gained little, if any, new 
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strength. It was one of the most prominent issues in the 


platform upon which he was elected. In the last platform | 


of his party it was with extreme difficulty that room was 
found for even a shaky plank upon that subject. 


The appointments of Mr. Hayes, albeit excessive favor | 


has been shown to his native State, so that, in colloquial 
phrase, Ohio man and Federal officer are nearly convertible 
terms, have been, in the main, unexceptionable, and there 
has been a decided elevation of the tone of the public service. 

Neither should it be forgotten that it was during this ad- 
ministration, and largely, at» any rate, through the influence 
of one of its Cabinet officers, that the resumption of specie 
payments became an accomplished fact, and that the credit 
of the United States became as good as that of any country 
in the world. The administration gained no glory, of course, 
from whatever share it took in the silver craze. But the 
disease was so widespread, so pervasive and insinuating, 
that it is not to be wondered at that sensible and honest men 
submitted to the hallucination, Our finances cannot be in a 
safe condition as long as the disparity in real value exists 
between the gold and the silver dollar. 

The general policy pursued toward the Indians, with 
whom, we must admit with shame, our government has 
been in the seeming habit of making covenants only to break 
them, has been wise, progressive, and humane. In the case 
of the Poncas, however, if we understand the matter aright, 
signal injustice has been done. It should be the constant 
aim of the government to bring the aborigines under the 
best influences of civilization, and to make them amenable 
to the common Jaws of the country. 


“ The surest plan to make a man 
Is think him so.”” 


And this has evidently been the principle upon which Mr. 
Schurz, one of the purest, most conscientious men in the 


public service, has formed his policy. If he erred in his 
treatment of the Poncas, as we think he did, we believe that 
it was an honest error of judgment, and we have no sym- 
pathy whatever with men or papers that have been steadily 
impugning his motives. 

Perhaps the most striking service that the administration 
has rendered the country is the complete change of attitude 
on the part of the central government toward the Southern 
States, The policy of interference in the State governments 
of the South, of military tutelage and surveillance, Mr. 
Hayes, much to his credit, early perceived was fraught with 
confusion and danger to our institutions, and resolutely de- 
termined to withhoid the arm of the military and leave the 
Southern commonwealths to work out their own salvation. 
Whatever one may think of Southern society and Southern 
methods, it seems to us the candid observer must find abun- 
dant and conclusive reasons for acknowledging the wisdom 
of Mr. Hayes in this respect. Until the theory of our union 
of States is fundamentally changed, every State, North and 


South, East and West, must be left to regulate its internal: 


affairs and carry on its local government as seems best (sub- 
ject to the Constitution of the United States, of course) to 
itself. The people of the entire country were sick and tired 
of hearing about the requisition of troops by-this or that 
upstart Southern governor. It was felt that a change of 
Some sort must be brought about. Mr. Hayes simply with- 


drew the props by which the central government had been 
bolstering up certain Southern States, and if we may judge 
| by the newspaper accounts of Southern life, there has been 
| from that time a constant increase of prosperity and a wider 
prevalence of peace and quietness than under the old regime. 

We of the North are often impatient, because we fail to 
recognize in the South the same high regard for the dignity 

of law and the sanctity of human life which prevails in the 
| higher latitudes. But we forget that the South is passing 
through a transition period in its history, is emerging from 
a sort of medizeval, feudal life into the freer, fuller, more 
sensible and satisfying life of the nineteenth century. Large 
charity, the charity that “hopeth all things,” and trustful 
patience, should characterize us in thinking of the South. 

All things considered, therefore, we may say that Mr. Hayes 
has done as well as, or even better, than we had a right to 
expect. It is an extremely dangerous experiment to elevate 
to the highest office in a great country such as the United 
States have become, a man of only ordinary capacity and 
intelligence, comparatively unknown and untried. It is a 
source of congratulation to the country to get out of it as 
well as we have. 


Post-Office Savings Banks.—It is well known that 
the British post-office has had for many years a savings 
bank business connected with it, and has conducted it in an 
eminently successful and satisfactory manner. Recently a 
new feature was added. In five counties the experiment 
was tried of receiving postage-stamps on deposit. This was 
found to work so successfully that it was soon extended to 
the entire kingdom. Within the first month nearly sixty 
thousand new accounts were opened, and Mr. Fawcett, the 
very efficient Postmaster-General, estimates that there will be 
fully a half million new depositors within the first year, It 
a Briton has money to save and the will to save it, no matter 
how small the amount may be, the easy opportunity is now 
afforded him of putting it in a safe place. One can readily 
imagine that many of the pence and half-pence that hithertc 
have passed over the counter of the public-house into the till 
of the rumseller, will henceforth be laid up against that rainy 
day which may come in the life of any man. 

It is a matter of profound regret that our government does 
not offer the same inducement and facilities to our people to 
make little savings. Only in cities or villages of larger size 
do savings banks exist, and these, as well as other banks 
which also receive deposits, have been so often recklessly 
managed and people have so frequently lost by them, that 
even where they do exist they are not regarded with that 
perfect trust which is essential to their widest usefulness. 
In small and out-of-the-way places, people have absolutely 
no place to secure their little savings; and it is a notoriou: 
fact that one spends much more when he keeps his money 
by him than when he has put it out of his own keeping. 

It would seem as if the government could hardly adopt 


| any measure which would have a wider-reaching influence 


for good than to make every post-office in the land a bank of 
deposit for small sums, allowing to the depositor'a low 
| rate of interest, till such time as he should have accumu. 
lated enough to purchase the smallest denomination of bonds, 
when the deposit should be so converted. 
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With the beginning of the new year yet another bank 
feature was added to the British post-office. That is, the 
issuing for a trivial fee what is to all intents and purposes a 
check. This is for sums for one shilling up to twenty. 
The greatest facilities are thus afforded people for transmit- 
ting small amounts, This instrument is negotiable, but it 
must be presented to the office specified for payment within 
three months of the day of its issue. Something of this sort 
should be added to our post-office too. Some way of send- 
ing small sums cheaply and safely is an urgent need which 
all classes of the community have long felt. 


The South American War.—The war that has been 
waging in a more or less desultory manner for two years 
between Chili and Peru was brought to a practical close by 
the recent downfall of Lima. There has been no war in 
recent times which has aroused so little human interest and 
sympathy. There was no great principle at stake, no 
important question to be settled. Naval science learned 
semething perhaps from the famous capture of the Peruvian 
ironclad, Huascar, and from the torpedo practice; and 
people have been filled with wonder and pity at the sight of 
women contributing their jewels for so unworthy a cause. 

The whole matter of dispute was a narrow strip of desert 
lying between the twenty-third and twenty-fourth parallels, 
south latitude, in which are situated rich mineral deposits, 
especially of nitrate of soda. This district at the time 
Bolivia gained independence was claimed by both Chili and 
Bolivia, but it was considered almost valueless then, and a 
compromise was effected such that Bolivia acted as collector 
for the province, but half the revenue was paid to Chili. 
Some years ago, however, the mineral wealth was dis- 
dovered, and Chilian enterprise, assisted by English capital, 
began to develop it. Peru, it is said, had long been striving 
to create a monopoly in nitrate of soda, and she strove to 
get possession of these mines. Her correspondence with 
Chili proving unsuccessful, a secret treaty was made with 
Bolivia, whereupon the latter claimed the right to tax the 
exports of the mines. The miners resisted. Bolivia sent 
troops and collected the tax by force. The Chilian miners 
appealed to their home government. Chili at once sent 
troops and drove the Bolivians out of the seaport and the chief 
mining town. Bolivia and Peru were incensed and raised 
an allied army. But before this could be set in motion, 
Chili had already begun the blockade of the Peruvian coast. 
It is hinted that English commercial influence had much to 
do in impelling the Chilians to take up arms. If so, the 
Spectator’s recent sermon to us about our duty in preventing 
the war has a curious sound. 

The progress of the war was slow, of varying success. 
The chief events were naval. The Chilians were usually 
successful on land. The Peruvian ship Huascar ravaged 
the coast of Chili for a time, but was finally captured by the 
Chilian navy in October, 1879, and since then the Chilians 
have been steadily successful. Peru is now at their mercy. 
They can dictate what terms they please and Peru must 
perforce accept. Bolivia is too feeble to be noticed. How- 
ever hard the demands of Chili may be, Peru may con- 
gratulate herself in getting the enemy out of her borders. 

Whichever party had the more right on its side—the 





idea of a war, anyway, about a guano-bed!—the sympathy 
of Americans is more with the Chilians, “the Yankees of 
South America,’’ as they are called. The Peruvians refused 
even to consider the terms of peace which were gained 
through our intervention, and the war has shown clearly and 
conclusively that for pluck, energy, force of character, 
strength of purpose, perseverance,—all the qualities that 
make for progress and civilization,—the Chilians are incom- 
parably superior to their feeble, enervated neighbors. What 
use will Chili make of the knowledge of her strength she 
has obtained? To what causes can be assigned -her superior 
qualities? She is of the same race and religion as her 
effete neighbors. Climatic influence must account for them 
in part, while the greater maritime advantages must be one 
of the prime causes. 

The most striking thing about the whole affair is the 
absurdly insufficient cause for a war—the quarrel of neigh- 
bors over the line-fence elevated to be an international 
question! It is a pitiable piece of business from beginning 
to end. Without loss of life or treasure, the whole matter 
could have been settled simply, sensibly, easily, and with 
perfect justice by arbitration. War is a luxury that the 
petty South American States cannot afford to indulge in. 
They at once appear ridiculous when they don the habili- 
ments of war. For the clear showing the war has made to 
the world and the Chilians themselves of the immense 
moral superiority of the more southern republic, the spirit 
of progress may be quickened along the entire western coast 
of South America; and the war, for all its triviality, may 
afford confirmation of the Yankee candidate’s peculiar 
views on the war question : 


* Not but wut abstract war is horrid,— 
I sign to thet with all my heart,— 
But civlyzation doos git forrid 
Sometimes upon a powder-cart.”’ 


The Death-Rate in Great Cities.—Statistics compiled 
by the National Board of Health, for the year ending Oc- 
tober 31, 1880, afford us the means of comparing the health 
conditions of many of the great cities of Europe and America. 
By these it appears that of the cities given, Chicago has the 
lowest death-rate, it being 17.9 to each thousand persons, 
Philadelphia comes next with 18.3, and strangely enough, 
St. Louis next, with 18.8. The death-rate of London 21, 
and Glasgow 21.9, is less than that of New York, while the 
latter, 23.4, is less than that of Paris, 24, or that of Berlin, 
29.3, or than that of Dublin, which is 32.9, and has the unen- 
viable distinction of being the highest in the list. In our own 
country, as might be expected, New Orleans has the highest 
death-rate, 27.7, the same as that of Lyons. 

One is not surprised at the condition of things in Dublin. 
Some way one does not associate provident and cleanly 
ideas with Irish character and administration. But that 
scientific Berlin should crowd so closely upon the heels of 
the Irish capital is a matter of great astonishment. It is 
to be regretted that the statistics of more of the South 
European cities are not at hand. It is a source of chagrin 
that the death-rate of London should be lower than that of 
New York. But on the whole the statistics present a very 
favorable showing for the sanitary condition of our great cities. 
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Aristocraticizing of Family Names.—A writer in a 
recent number of the ‘‘ Atlantic Monthly” calls attention to 
the common mispronunciation by Americans of the Irish 
agitator’s name. One hears it generally spoken Parne//, 
with a strong accent upon the final syllable, while in fact the 
accent should be upon the first. The writer then generalizes 


and notes it as an American tendency to accent family names | 
ending in e// upon this unimportant termination. Other names | 


than those in e// show to a limited degree this same tendency. 

This has long been a matter of observation and curiosity 
with me. It is all the more remarkable inasmuch as the 
prevailing tendency of the language is toward recessive 
accents. Multitudes of words, whose true accent is on the 
final syllable, one hears people constantly uttering with mis- 
placed accent. From fairly well educated people I have 
heard recess and folice, romance and finance, research and 


resource, and even Detroit, none of which has any show of | 


authority. With the current so strong, then, in the other 
direction, it seems exceedingly strange that with family 
names any different practice should obtain. The writer 
above referred to gives several instances of names so mis- 


pronounced, but does not theorize upon the phenomenon. 


He mentions Browne// (in my experience with this name, 
however, it preserved its proper accent), Bede//, Corne//, 
Hubbe// (this name also I have met with unperverted), Lid- 


dell, Wadde//, and Litte//. To this list might be added 
Arde//, Chede//, Slide//, and famous Mrs. Barde//, and no 
doubt the list might be greatly extended. Lowell, Crowell, 

owell, Powell, and many others have preserved their 


integrity. The same writer notices also that the same ten- | 
grity 


dency to false accentuation comes out in other proper names, 
as among others Barzard and Evarts, both of which I, too, 
have heard; also General Steuben. The people of Steuben- 


ville, Ohio, I think still preserve the proper accert of this | 


word; but in Steuben County, N. Y., the accent upon the 
last syllable is like a hammer-stroke. The old Baron, who 
pronounced his own name most likely Stoib’n, with strong 
tendency to an 7 sound of the oz, would never have suspected 
that he was being honored in the name Steuben had he 
simply heard it. I have heard the Brooklyn preacher called 
Talmage, and not long ago I heard a learned professor con- 
vert honest, homely Cooder into finicky, fine Coodére! 

But is there no way of accounting for this perversion of good, 
honest Saxon names? I have spent much thought in endeav- 
oring to arrive at a satisfactory theory. 
my lucubrations, I am inclined to think that it arises from a 


vulgar striving after what I have called the aristocraticizing | 


of family names,—a sufficiently appalling result certainly to 
deter timid people from rashly theorizing upon the subject. 
An instance or so in point: 

I once knew a family named Ardell. When I first knew 
them, or rather knew about them, they were plain simple 
folk of the “ lower middle” class, whatever that may be in 
our.country, and their name was always simply and sensibly 


As the outcome of | 


pronounced with the accent upon the first syllable. As time 
| went by, and there were young people in the family, and 

business began to “ look up,” and it seemed desirable to try 

and “be somebody,” insensibly as the winds veer, their 
| name began to change, till soon good honest Ardell was 
| never heard, but gentle Arde// was on everybody’s lips. 

Another instance: There was a family named Burdell 
living in humble circumstances in an obscure country 
| village. Suddenly a fortune came to them. They at once 

removed to New York, set up an establishment, and intro- 

duced themselves to the world as the Burde//s. But this 
change of accent is seen in many other family names besides 
| those in e//, those in e¢ perhaps coming next in point of fre- 
quency. So plain Gillet and Genet become, with change of 

spelling usually, Gille¢te and Geneéfe, Millard becomes Mil- 
lard, Perrin is changed to Perrine. 

But quite as amusing a case as I have known is one that 

a friend calls to my attention. Of the Suydam family, the 
| commonplace, respectable, unambitious branch pronounce 

their name Swidam, while their brethren who make preten- 

tions to “tone” and aristocracy and all that, take the 
strength out of their family name by perverting it into the 
almost profane Sidam. This accent upon the final syllable 
sounds French, you see, and French is foreign, and foreign 
is fine, and fine is what we want our names to be. That is 
the crude, unthought-out reasoning or feeling, 1 suspect, for 
| this forward-throwing of the accent. It makes the name 
noticeable, distinguished, as they think, by the foreign flavor 
| it imparts. 

Your ordinary man, moreover, finds it difficult to associate 
a great or a famous man with a common name. He seeks 
| to give some distinction to the name as well as to the indi- 
vidual. This leads him to such false pronunciations as : 
Evarts and Talmage. 

But in many other ways than by tampering with the 
| accent do would-be aristocrats seek to add tone to their 
| names. The simplest way is the addition of a harmless 
| little ¢ to the family name. But how much more imposing 

and gentle Browne and Greene and Clarke look than their 

humbler relatives of the same pronunciation! One has no 
| hesitation in saying, “How are you, Brown?” But who 
| would venture on such familiarity with the dignified Mr. 

Browne! And what new responsibility that little letter 
| adds to Coxe and Osborne. Oftentimes only one member 
of a family makes a change in the common name. Bishop 
| Coxe is the aristocrat of his family. Of two brothers, one 
keeps the old name Woolly; the other, perhaps in the anti- 
slavery days, escaped the suggestion of African sympathies 
by writing his name Walley. 

Those who have inherited such names as Jones and Smith 
have the severest trial, and need our warmest sympathy. 
| Now and then an adventurous Smith replaces the 7 with y 

and adds an ¢, and asks us to call him Smythe. But what 
can a Jones do? 
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Now and then a name is improved by putting it in 
foreign dress, by skillfully adding a French accent, or by 
prefixing an aristocratic De or La. 

With what feelings of mingled wonder and contempt you 
are filled when plain Henry Mills, whom you have known 
all your life for a good fellow, suddenly gets money, sets up 
in a brown-stone front, and blazons his door-plate with Henri 
de Mille! 

It is a vulgar vogue, this tinkering of names, and founded 
on false conceptions. It is the man ennobles the name, and 
not the name the man. 

Dup.ey Dicces, Esq. 


Wine at the White House.—We guess not. But then 
it is a theme animating any number of speculative ‘* Table- 
Talkers” in this teething period of the new administration. 
An ably forgotten sage by the name of Parton—it seems as 
if his Christian name was James—used to chant the query- 
ing song, “ Will the coming man drink wine?” How 
much more pertinent to the present exchange of national 
housekeepers to inquire, “ Will the coming woman give 
him wine ?” 

For surely the four-year-old fashion whereby rs. Presi- 
dent has converted the wine-vault into a convenient place 
for pickles and preserves, will not now be treated as a ridicu- 
lous notion, like the bonnet and night-cap your grandmother 
wore. For hosts of sensible people have rather set their seal 
of approval on this national preserve-cupboard as a feature 
of the White House well worth preserving. Only see how 


almost all persons that talk, especially the mothers who are 
always worrying lest their boys come home drowned in a 
wine-glass, assert their hearty liking for the going woman 
who has declined to pour libations to Bacchus! And 
haven't the people of the country passed the contribution- 
box and got three thousand dollars to paint a great picture 


of vur new Cup-bearer to statesmen? Ard will they not 
hang it on a White House wall as a joy forever among great 
men thirsty? Well, now, isn’t this inspiration enough to 
any coming lady-umpire of supplies for the banquet-board 
to “ go and do likewise” ? 

But a newspaper,—one of those “enterprising”? day- 
dreamers,—the same that carved “the heart” of Africa, 
spread a luncheon for Ireland, and has sent its “‘ boys” after 
the North Pole for a printer’s “stick,” having large credit, 
has now “ borrowed trouble” for the whole country. It has 
got the notion into its paper head that 4/r. G., not Mrs. G., 
is to set table at the White House, and that political pressure 
is putting its soilsome foot on his conscience to make a dent 
large enough to hold a bottle of wine. 

But think what a clamor such “ wire-pulling” at the neck 
of the bottle would arouse! Hardly could the death of this 
our James V. make more good people “sick.’’ From the 
many soundings we have taken, we think the heart of the 
coming man is in the right place. 
Western Reserve! And the Western Reserve is the crown 
of the Crusade State! 





Why, he stands for the | 


| ducting wires of the usual forms of these instruments. 


Now, don’t accuse us of talking politics at the table. 
This is purely a moral loaf. And, if politics will keep its 
fingers off, the loaf will keep sweet and clean, and that 
immoral old cat called “Tom” and his brother “ Jerry” 
will not get their claws into it. 

j. CG A. 


The Photophone.—When, in 1878, Professor Graham 
Bell, the discoverer of the telephone, in a lecture before the 
Royal Institution vaguely announced the “ possibility of 
hearing a shadow fall upon a piece of selenium,” few 
thought of his words as anything more than the hopeful 
conjecture of an enthusiastic scientist and successful discov- 
erer. But within the last few months the distinguished pro- 
fessor has succeeded in putting this into practical execution, 
We are told now that conversation may be sent flying 
through space upon the trembling pinions of a beam of 
light. Nay, it is asserted that it will not be long before we 
shall be able to hear the wild clash and roar of elements as 
they dash together in the gigantic cyclones of the sun, 
whose distant fury we can dimly descry by the present 
astronomical apparatus. Think of listening to the tempests 
that sweep across the surface of the sun! Nay, who knows 
but that the tremulous light waves, as they come mingling 
from planet and star, shall yet make known to us the mystic 
music of the spheres of which poet and philosopher have 
dreamed—shall fill our rapt ears with the song of the morn- 
ing stars of which the inspired Hebrew wrote? Science, so 
long condemned and flouted for a materialistic and grovel- 
ing Caliban, we must think of no longer in this wise, but 
rather as an ethereal spirit, the delicate and dainty Ariel, 
that in its new and marvelous insight into the workings of 
the wonderful laws by which the universe goes on, can out- 
strip the wildest flights of the poetic imagination, 

—“‘ be ’t to fly, 
To swim, to dive into the fire, to ride 
On the curled clouds.” 

The account of the structure of this marvel of human 
discovery we give for the most part in the words of the 
Spectator : 

One of the elementary bodies, named selenium, and 
allied to sulphur, is known to undergo certain changes in 
its molecular structure when light falls upon it. These 
changes cause the very high resistance it offers to the pas- 
sage of ap electric current to vary slightly, and this curious 
effect, hitherto believed to be unique, has lately been the 
subject of investigation by various physicists. It occurred 
to several that this substance might be employed as a sort of 
telephone, a beam of light being used to replace the con- 
Pro- 
fessor Bell, to whom, among others, this idea occurred, has 
had the good fortune to throw that thought into practical 
shape. 

A mirror, from which is reflected a powerful beam of 


| light, may be caused to vibrate by means of the -voice. 


He will not deny the Ohio idea in | 


These vibrations toss the beam of light slightly to and fro, 


this respect, we are sure. We believe that he will agree | and this vibrating beam falls upon a selenium receiver, 
with the moral and religious sentiment of the country that | through which an electric current is passing, thereby crea- 


the White House cannot afford again to wine its guests, or 
it will cease to represent the progress of the nation. 


ting slight variations in the resistances the current encoun- 
ters. These tiny variations in electric resistance can be 
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detected and rendered audible by that wonderfully sensitive 
little instrument, the Bell telephone. 

In the articulating photophone a beam of light, derived 
either from an artificial source or from the sun, is thrown 
by a mirror on to the transmitter, which is a small disc of 
silvered glass, with a tube and mouthpiece attached. The 
beam of light reflected from the transmitter is focused as 
nearly as possible upon the distant receiver. When, there- 
fore, words are spoken into the mouthpiece the disc becomes 





agitated, alters slightly in shape, and, therefore, in its focal 
length, and thus affects the receiving-station by throwing 
upon it a greater or less amount of light, according as the 
beam is in or out of focus. If absolutely accurate judgment 
were possible, and all disturbing elements could be elimi- 
nated, the varying amount of illumination received at the 
distant end would wholly depend upon the variations in | 
sound at the transmitting end, and an exact reproduction of | 
the original sounds would be obtained. This we cannot 
expect yet, but the results already obtained lead one to hope 
that in time even this may be achieved. 

The receiver of the photophone, as at present arranged, 
consists of a large concave mirror, which reflects and focuses 
the light upon a selenium cell ; this is connected with a bat- | 
tery, and a couple of ordinary telephones are included in the 
circuit. The selenium cell is very ingeniously adapted by 
Professor Bell to its purpose. It consists of alternate discs 
of brass and mica, the edges of which are coated with sele- 
nium, pared to make it as thin as possible, while yet exposing 
a sufficiently large surface to the action of the light. Any 
increase of light, falling upon this selenium cell lessens its 
electric resistance; hence the vibrations of the mirror 
(caused by the words spoken into the mouthpiece by the 
transmitter), altering somewhat the amount of light received 
upon the cell, reproduce themselves audibly by means of 
the greater or less amount of electricity thereby transmitted 





through the telephone. Both transmitter and receiver must, 
of course, be so supported as to be free to move, accord- 
ing to the direction in which the beam has to be sent or 
received. 

There are many difficulties in the practical working of this 
little instrument, but though entirely satisfactory results have 
not yet been obtained, the principle is beyond dispute that 
sound and light can act upon one another in the manner 
described. Articulate speech has been transmitted by means 
of the telephone to a distance of two hundred and thirty 
yards, the voice being heard sometimes almost as loudly as 
in talking through an ordinary photophone, though the sound 


| varies in intensity in an unaccountable manner. 


In experimenting with this instrument, Professor Bell has 
found that curious molecular changes take place not only in 
selenium, but also in thin ‘surfaces of almost any substance; 
so that they respond by audible vibrations to the action of 
an intermittent beam of light. There is a great difference, 
however, in the sensitiveness of different substances. Upon 
this discovery, Professor Bell has constructed a simple form 
of photophone for transmitting musical tones. It is more 


| commonly believed now, however, that these molecular 


changes in different substances are due rather to heat than 
light. Whether, however, it be heat or light which is the 
original source of these vibrations, the wonder is equally 
great; for, if it be heat, the molecules composing the sub- 
stances must be cooled and: heated with sufficient rapidity to 
respond to vibrations, of which there may be hundreds in a 
second. Science is every day showing us that we are only 
beginning to discern the subtler potencies of matter and 
energy, and we find that the goal of to-day becomes the 
starting-point of to-morrow, and that a barrier is no sooner 
reached than it becomes the gateway to new and wider 
views of truth. 
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Egypt. By Mrs. CLARA ERSKINE CLEMENT. Lothrop’s 
Library of Entertaining History. Boston: D. Lothrop | 
& Co. 

It is not strange that the story of this country and its 
people should be so fascinating. The Egyptians were 
polished, cultivated, and warlike. Their cities were centres | 
of wealth and civilization, and from the most distant coun- | 
tries came scholars and travelers to learn wisdom under | 
Egyptian masters, and study the arts, sciences, and govern- 
mental policy of the country. Many are the customs, both | 
social and religious, that have come down to us from this | 
ancient people, and their history must ever prove a source of | 
deep interest and attraction to Biblical scholars. There is, 
however, an aversion to the reading of dry historical details 
on the part of many readers; and to overcome this feeling, 
Mrs. Clement has adopted a style, which, while it does not | 
destroy the character of the real historical narrative, so en- | 
velopes it in elements of the mysterious as to attract even 
readers who do not care for historical reading in general. 


She has skillfully condensed the vast amount of material at 
her command, and given us what we can best express as 
multum in parvo, “ much in a little.” 


Rural School Architecture. With Illustrations. 
ington, D. C.: Bureau of Education. 
A concise yet complete treatise on the proper construction, 


Wash- 


| heating, and ventilation of school buildings has been a 
| desideratum. Works of this character written in other coun- 


tries have been found quite unsuitable here, and the same 
objection applies for the South and West to most works 
written in the Eastern States. The efficient ventilation of 
school buildings is also a matter not well understood by the 


| majority of builders, and certainly is not provided for in 
| most buildings now erected for school purposes. 


That he might secure an article of such a character and one 
that should be specially serviceable in the construction ot 
school-houses in rural districts and small villages in every 
part of the country, and that should include the latest and 
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best information not only about the construction and ventila- 
tion of school buildings, but also as to their decoration, 
Commissioner Eaton, of the Bureau of Education, called 
upon Mr, T. M. Clark, the well-known architect, of Boston. 
Mr. Clark has very kindly responded to this call, and we 
have before us, through the courtesy of the commissioner, a 
copy of the article in question, in pamphlet form. The 
document has appended also a brief selection from ‘ School- 
Houses and Cottages for the People of the South,” by C. 
Thurston Chase, respecting the construction of log school- 
houses. 

Mr. Clark has very intelligently treated the subject from 
every point of view, and given the public what must prove of 
incalculable value on a heretofore much neglected matter. 
The aim of his paper is not so much, however, to lay down 
rules to be inconsiderately followed, as to give principles and 
directions suggestive of the best plans to adopt under a 
variety of circumstances. The plans and specifications, with 
estimates of cost accompanying them, are also a highly 
valuable feature of the treatise, and will prove of great 
service to school directors. 

We are also under obligations to the Commissioner of the 
Bureau of Education for a copy of the statement of Prof. 
Henry W. Hurlbert, late of Middlebury College, England, 
on the subject of English rural schools. It is based on per- 
sonal observation, on conversations with those best informed 
on the subject in different localities, and on official reports. 


The Complete Dramatic and Poetical Works of Wil- 
liam Shakspeare. With notes and comments upon the 
several plays by the most eminent English and German 
Critics. Prefaced by a Life of the Poet, his Last Will and 
Testament, and some new facts concerning his life. By J. 
PayNE COLLIER, F.S.A. Royal octavo. Eight volumes 
in four. Tilustrated with 37 beautiful Steel Plates. 
Philadelphia: Fohn E. Potter & Co. 

These publishers have just issued their royal edition of 
the great English dramatist in a style and form at once 
convenient and attractive. Among the many editions pub- 
lished of these works, this is destined to take high rank. 
Indeed, it possesses such distinguishing qualities, both as 
to arrangement of text and character of type, that many 
will accord it a most decided preference over any other 
edition. It is well printed on a toned and laid paper, 
and, what proves to our mind its most meritorious feature, 
in a large, clear, bold type—the type, it is said, being 
larger than any ever used in any other edition of the im- 
mortal poet. The pages contain but a single column, thus 
allowing a wide margin and ample display for the printed 
matter, while the notes and comments are placed at the 
bottom, thereby greatly facilitating reference to them. 

We observe another feature also worthy of mention, which 
this edition possesses, and that is the copious criticisms 
which are given from the most eminent English and German 
scholars upon the several plays. They appear to have been 
selected with much care and excellent good judgment, and 
in this respect will prove a most valuable auxiliary to every 
student of Shakspere. The illustrations are fine ex#mples of 
the engraver’s art, and handsomely adorn this edition, royal 
in character as well as in name. Its price is such, too, as 





will allow of its entrance into even the smallest library of 
the land. 


Crosby’s Everybody’s Lawyer and Book of Forms. 
A complete guide in all Law and Business Transactions 
and Negotiations for every State in the Union. Thoroughly 
revised to date. By A. G. FEATHER, EsqQ., Counselor-at- 
law. Philadelphia: Fohn E. Potter & Co. 

An enlarged and thoroughly revised edition of this widely 
popular work, to meet the demand created by reason of 
the material changes wrought in our general government, 
and in the statutes of the various States regulating the busi- 
ness and social relations of life, in which not only all the 
features which have made the work so immensely popular 
have been preserved, but many very important additions 
have been introduced which considerably enhance its value. 
Many of the improvements made under the present revision 
are special features, and fully adapted to the requirements 
of the times. 

The simplicity of its instructions, the comprehensiveness 
of its subjects, the accuracy of its details, the facilities afforded 
in its perfect arrangement, and the conciseness and attractive- 
ness of its style, as well as its low price, make it the most de- 
sirable of legal hand-books., In short, there is no class of 
the community, male or female, who have, or expect to have, 
any property, or who have any rights or privileges which 
require protection, who will not be greatly benefited by 
the possession of such a work. It will save them trouble, 
save them time, save them litigation and lawyers’ fees, and 
give them information that no one can afford to be without. 

The reputation which it has established for itself through- 
out the States thoroughly attests the superior merits which it 
possesses, and should readily convince everybody of its great 
utility and value. As a book of forms it has obtained a high 
position, receiving the unqualified approval of eminent jurists 
and legal critics, which of itself should be a sufficient guar- 
antee of the excellence and value of a new edition in a 
revised and enlarged form. 


We are in receipt of a copy of the “ Public Ledger 
Almanac” for 1881, with the compliments of the distinguished 
editor, George W. Childs, Esq., and are pleased to note its 
very handsome and attractive appearance. Of its intrinsic 
value as a work of ready reference we need hardly speak, 
as its past reputation is too well known and appreciated by 
the general public. It is beautifully printed, has an illumi- 


nated outside, and is handsomely gilt-edged. The same 
generous spirit which influences Mr. Childs in all his 
charitable enterprises, likewise actuates him in the publica- 
tion of this valuable work. It is furnished gratuitously to 
every subscriber of his most excellent paper, and no copies 
are sold. 


All the way from Osceola, Mo., comes a little brochure 
to us giving specimen translations from Plotinus, a philoso- 
pher of note in the third century of the Christian era. The 
author, Mr. Thomas M. Johnson, editor of the Platonist, we 
believe, proposes, as soon as he shall be able to finish it, to 
give to the world a complete English version of his chosen 
sage, being “satisfied,” as he turgidly expresses it, “that 
one of the greatest boons which canbe conferred on this and 
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future generations is an English translation of Plotinus, un- 
doubtedly one of the profoundest philosophers that ever 
energized within the World of Sense.” This tendency to 


magniloquence appears everywhere, prettily enough when it | 
leads him to select Wordsworth’s fine line, 


‘* Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting,” 


as a motto; with more questionable taste when he dedicates | 
his work to A. Bronson Alcott as “one of the brightest of | 
‘Heaven’s exiles straying from the orb of light;’”’ and in 
an intolerably offensive manner when it induces him to pen 
a sentence like the following: “In 1758 there descended 
into this sensible sphere a divine soul whose worldly name 
was Thomas Taylor.’ 

The author should remember that he is writing for men of 
the nineteenth century, and that they require simple and 
lucid diction. Let him get down from his stilts and walk 
upon the common level, if he expects to influence his fellows. 
The time has gone by, if it ever was, for such “ spiritual, 
anagogic, and intuitional” rhetoric, to use a string of his 
epithets. 

We cannot help feeling considerable interest, however, in 
the work Mr. Johnson has undertaken. Any effort to lead 
men back to the fountains pure and undefiled of the ideal 





philosophy of the Greeks deserves our heartiest encourage- 
ment in this age when the influences toward a materialistic 
philosophy are so numerous and powerful. Something may 
be accomplished in this direction—though little as compared | 
with the sanguine expectations of the translator—by making | 
Plotinus, the “resuscitated Plato,” accessible to English 
readers. But, in order for him to attract readers, the translator 
must bear in mind that he must put the crabbed, obscure Greek 
of the third century into English, such as a modern English- 
writing philosopher treating of the same theme would use. 
The only endurable theory of translating the classical authors 
for general readers is that which obtains in translating from 
the modern tongues into English, viz., to give in clear, crisp 
English idiom the thoughts of the author translated. Here 
it is that we fear Mr. Johnson will fail. His “specimen” 
translations do not encourage us to hope for what we have 
explained as desirable. He is too literal, and at the same 
time shows too great a liking for unusual, technical, bom- 
bastic expressions, when simple, straightforward ones lay 
right at hand, and also for the use of polysyllabic words of 
Latin origin when short, terse Saxon terms are easily sug- 
gested. It is to be hoped that Mr. Johnson will see fit to 


change his style before he publishes the completed transla- 
tion. 


We have received from the author, or rather editor, 
though we presume it is one and the same person, a little 
pamphlet, entitled Critical Dialogue between Aboo and Caboo | 
on a New Book; or,a Grandissime Ascension. Edited by 
£. Funius, Mingo City. Great Publishing House of Sam 
Slick Allspice, 12 Veracity street. We are not sure but 
that we are giving more attention to it than it deserves, even 
by mentioning it. We do so only because of its peculiar 
character and of the opportunity thus afforded us of making 
some general observations. The pamphlet calls itself a 
“critical dialogue;” of that more hereafter. Its subject— 


| injure Mr. Cable. 
| other, all the terms of opprobrium which are heaped upon Mr. 
| Cable in this “ critical dialogue.” 
| tion we find that we cannot, and do justice to the pamphlet, 
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or better, its object—is a story descriptive of the old creole 
life in Louisiana, by George Cable, entitled ‘‘ The Grandis- 


| simes,” recently published by Scribner. This book has been 


read with deep interest by great multitudes of readers, and 
by competent critics has been pronounced a work of unusual 
merit and promise; while the author’s literary art, his felicity 


| of language, his scrupulousness in execution, and his affec- 


tionate sympathy with his subject, have received the highest 
praise. But the author of the little pamphlet before us does 
not see the old creole life, with its strange lights and shadows, 
through Mr. Cable’s eyes. And not only so, but his spleen 
is roused that Mr. Cable should have seen it with clearer 
and less prejudiced vision than his own purblind sight allows. 
He seems quite ignorant of the simplest of truths, that truth 
is myriad-sided, and upon the attitude of the observer de- 
pends the view that he shall gain. But because my view 
differs from yours you may not call me a liar in proclaiming 
it, nor may I turn upon you. 

This “ critical dialogue,” then,’is not critical in any but the 
rudest and most primitive sense of the word. There is no dis- 
cussion of the merits or demerits of the book in question, no 
citation of proofs of its shortcomings, no attempt made to 
arrive at a just estimate of its value or at a real expression of 
judgment. From beginning to end there is nothing but a 
bluster of billingsgate. In true fish-woman style the cowardly 
reviler, who hides himself behind his pseudonym, exhausts the 
whole vocabulary of opprobrious and abusive epithets. In this 
respect the pamphlet is a curiosity. ‘It would be convenient 
as a manual of contumelious and disparaging terms. One 
cannot conceive that it will, among people of any discernment, 
We had thought to collect, one after the 


But on closer examina- 


without quoting nearly the whole of its ‘frenzied mob of 
reeling words.” Perhaps the mést pitiable thing about the 
whole performance is the unconscionable puerilities of puns 
which everywhere (dis)grace the pages. Spleen reaches its 
most ridiculous height when, in defiance of grammar, Mr. 
Cable is styled a “ polished danditti.” Before Mr. E. Junius 
parades himself before the world again, he should learn, 
what every one else already knows, that the calling of names 
and the bandying of bar-room epithets do not constitute criti- 
cism. 


We have received from the publishers, Rowell & Hick- 
cox, Vineland, N. J., No. 2 of Zhe American Short-Hand 
Writer. The main object of this monthly is to afford persons 
an opportunity of learning phonography in an easy and 
inexpensive way. In each number a new lesson is given 
and carefully explained, so that any one of ordinary intelli- 
gence, by paying careful attention to the magazine instruc- 
tions, will be able to learn this valuable and time-saving 
method of writing without the assistance of a teacher. 

Much valuable reading-matter on the subject of phonetics 
and spelling reform is also given. The little monthly seems 
every way worthy of success in the field it has chosen for 
itself. And all who are interested in learning phonography 
could hardly do better than to lend it their support. The 
subscription price is $1.50 a year. 
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Household Economy.—No problem is more important 


in its practical bearing than that of economy; none presents | 
In the minds of many it is so closely | 


greater difficulties 
associated with that frugality which cuts off all luxuries, or 
with the vice of parsimony which involves meanness of 
spirit and the most sordid mode of living, that the subject 
has few attractions. 

Economy in its true meaning refers to the management of 
the household in such a way that all waste and extravagance 
shall be avoided, and money applied to the best advantage. 

A celebrated English author has said, “I have no other 
notion of economy than that it is the parent of liberty and 
ease.” If this view is correct, surely the subject is worthy 
of the consideration of those women who are so earnestly 
demanding these blessings. 

A writer who attempts to discuss the great problem of 
economy in one short article, will succeed about as well as 
the pedant who exhibited a stone as a specimen of a house 
which he wished to sell; yet a few hints upon the subject 
may prove of great advantage to interested readers. 

A woman of esthetic tastes will doubtless resent the sug- 
gestion that she should give an hour or two daily to the 
careful supervision of servants, in order to prevent the waste 
which must otherwise come from the improper preparation 
of food, or from errors of judgment in regard to the quantity 
required, and yet without the oversight of some interested 
person, it is safe to say that enough wholesome food is 
wasted in the kitchen of every American family in ordinary 
circumstances to feed another of half its size. 

The great expense of domestic service arises from the 
destructive and extravagant habits of those employed, and 
these can be held in check only by daily watchfulness. 
Every one who has investigated the philosophy of eating 
knows that the object of this interesting and important pro- 
cess is not simply to gratify the appetite of the consumer, 
but to furnish heat to the entire system, vigor to the muscles, 
and force to the brain. The articles of food which are per- 
fectly adapted to produce these results are not expensive, 
and are, for the most part, easily prepared. 

If a portion of the time which is too often spent in the 
preparation of costly indigestibles to tempt the jaded 
appetites which rather need careful correction by the adop- 
tion of simple habits, and in the providing of tempting 
dishes which produce diseased stomachs, aching heads, low 
spirits, heavy doctors’ bills, and deaths, could be devoted to 
the study and practice of those laws which govern the 
demand and supply of the human system, there would be no 
longer any ground for the general notion, that “if you once 
suffer a woman to eat of the tree of knowledge, the rest of 
the family will soon be reduced to the same aerial and 
unsatisfactory kind of diet.” 

Money may be applied to a far greater advantage when 
the supplies are purchased by the house-mother than when a 
hurried business man simply leaves an order to be filled at 
the discretion of the dealers. Wise spending is the result of 





experience, and requires a clear understanding of the article 
to be purchased and of its value. 

Where women have been entrusted with a certain sum of 
money each week, and allowed to spend it according to 
their best judgment, the evil of large bills has been avoided, 
and a far greater benefit has been derived from the same 
amount of money than when a man buys at a place where it 
is most convenient for him, even though the dealer has 
become oblivious to small prices. 

One great advantage of this system is subjective. Human 
nature is benefited by a sense of responsibility, and this 
method of providing for a household renders a woman far 
more independent than the usual way. She realizes the cost 
of living, and, since the savings are her own, she has the 
stimulus of a definite object, is cheerful and healthy in the 
midst of hard work, and, instead of living in despondency 
and sinking under the narrowing discouragements of her 
position, she accomplishes with ease and pleasure what 
would otherwise seem irksome, if not impossible. Ss. 


Native Woods.—It is a striking fact that, even in parts 
of our country where the forests close at hand contain an 
abundant supply of building material not only excellent, 
but also beautiful, the greater part of our buildings, both 
public and private, are finished from basement to ridge-pole 
in an inferior wood. Even in so beautiful an edifice as the 
State Capitol of Michigan, the writer of this article, who 
visited it while it was in process of construction, found the 
workmen using pine for inside work. This was afterward 
painted and grained to imitate hard woods. But how cheap 
and shabby the whole thing seemed, when the observer 
remembered that Michigan was famous for her beautiful 
hard woods, black walnut and oak and maple and the like, 
which were here to be rudely reproduced in paints and 
stains and hideous grainings. How much more appropriate 
it would have been, how much greater taste, State pride, 
even, it would have shown for Michigan to have finished off 
the different apartments of her handsome capitol in the 
different woods, or in different combinations of them, which 
her forests afford. Simply oiled and polished, what beauty 
their natural tints and lines would have added. 

For outside work, to be sure, in wooden buildings, the 
country affords no better material than pine. Pine shingles, 
properly made and laid, and pine clapboards well painted, 
cannot be surpassed as coverings for roof and walls. But 
inside finishing is quite a different matter. Pine, paint, and 
plaster, the three things used most commonly for inside work, 
are objectionable whether we regard them from the stand- 
point of economy or of good taste. Stucco is superior both 
in durability and beauty to common plaster; polish is prefer- 
able to paint; and the native woods are incomparably better 
and more beautiful than pine. 

It is true that pine, being a soft wood, is easily worked, 
and that consequently pine casings for doors and windows, 
baseboards, and the like can be made and put in place with 
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less expense than those of hard wood. But it is the softness 
of pine that renders it unfit for inside finishing, since it is so 
easily defaced by the wear and tear to which it is subjected 
in living rooms. Moreover, pine must be covered with 
paint, because when left bare, or finished with oil, the wood 
grows dark and dingy. Not so with the hard woods. Nearly 
all of them will take a polish, which, when finished with oil 
or covered with varnish, presents a bright and beautiful 
surface that will last for centuries. A sugar maple board, 
for instance, will, when well seasoned and well worked, 
show a white, smooth, hard finish, with fine and delicate 
graining. Oak (both red and white) furnishes a surface 
that no pigment can equal; and the grain of the latter is, as 
everybody knows, especially rich and varied. So, too, white 
ash, when reduced to smoothness, displays in its graining a 
variety of patterns which are far more attractive than any 
color whatever laid on with the brush. Now these bright, 
clase-grained woods, which are so imperishable and so sus- 
ceptible of a beautiful polish, can, in most parts of our 
country, be got ata lower rate per thousand than pine of 
like grade. 

Why, then, should we go on using a defective wood 
for inside work, and covering it with spurious imitations 
of the natural grains, when the genuine originals, thus 
coarsely imitated, are within our reach? The intrinsic value 
of our native woods for floors may be urged with equal force. 
It is true that if the floor is to be perpetually hidden by that 
uncleanly article, the carpet, then third-class pine is as good 
as any other lumber; but if a better taste should ever lead 
us to discard this dust-gathering nuisance, then the hard 
woods will come in play. For the best and most desirable 
floors, whether plain or ornamental, are made in this country 
of such woods as maple and oak. Ww. 


Anger.—* He that hath not anger lacketh sinews to the 
soul;’’ so says that fine old thinker, Jeremy Taylor. The 
anger here indirectly commended is not that egotistic out- 
burst of rage known to persons of weak sensibilities, alive 
only to their own feelings, and devoid of all manly self- 
restraint. The valet of the poet Alfieri while dressing his 
master’s hair unwittingly pulled a single thread, and this so 
enraged the sensitive poet that he caught up a footstool and 
threw it at his head. Bishop Taylor's kind of anger is that 
which St. Paul enjoins when he says, “‘ Be angry and sin 
not.” 

And what is this anger? Unquestionably it is that right- 
eous indignation felt by generous minds at the sight of 
cruelty or injustice—indignation, holy anger at the sight of 
the strong tyrannizing over the weak; the indignant protest 
of an honest mind against all fraud, subterfuge, or cowardly 
evasion. In short, this kind of anger is that which those 
of either sex of true and high moral culture may feel without 
blame in view of what is mean, dastardly, or oppressive; it 
is a spontaneous recognition of that eternal power “that 
makes for righteousness” in the world. 

It has no affinity with vulgar rage, which is always as 
selfish as it is devoid of any noble base of reason. The anger 
prevalent among the ignorant and uncivilized is brutish—the 
feeling that prompts the animal to turn with horn or tooth or 
hoof upon those that assail it; but it is more ignoble, in that 





the rage and assault of the beast are its weapons of defense, 
while man is supposed to be governed by the dictates of 
reason. 

The quick, glowing temperament, flushing with righteous 
indignation at abuse and wrong, is of the heroic tempera- 
ment. Of such come the great prophets, reformers, and 
patriots who have resisted the tyranny of their age, made a 
holy warfare like Ziska, Luther, and others against its cor- 
ruptions, or, with inspired insight, have foretold the “ better 
time coming.” 

We of to-day, ungifted with this divine afflatus, may 
achieve no external greatness by the rightful exercise of this 
‘‘ sinew of the soul;”’ but each in his own sphere can give a 
tone in the right direction, and by governing himself be 
greater than he who conquers a city. And this is no mean 
mastery to an impulsive person. When a child, I used to 
feel shame at the sight of rage in a friend. I would say the 
alphabet backward, beginning Z, Y, X, W, etc., when I 
felt the rising of anger, and this method always proved 
effectual in allaying irritation. 

For us, it is in the household that our conquering work is 
to be done, where we must learn to control ourselves, and 
avoid stirring up strife. My heart has often been pained in 
witnessing the cruelty which children often suffer from the 
uncontrolled passions of parents. Harsh words, a blow, or 
what is worse, an epithet, may long distress a sensitive child, 
and give a sad coloring to its whole life. The uncivilized 
lower classes beat and kick, storm with rage, and finally 
kill the helpless inmates of their wretched household; but 
the law seizes these and consigns them to merited punish- 
ment, while the cruel brutality practiced in homes supposed to 
be within the pale of polite culture is generally concealed 
from the world, or at most becomes exposed by some out- 
break, a divorce, it may be, which is like the destruction of 
a beautiful world flaming in the confines of space. 

We may not achieve greatness, but we can by our noble 
or generous impulses produce some sweet oasis in the desert 
of uncuitured social life, which will grow and extend, and 
finally be like a growth of palms in the wilderness. We 
may forbid, by our righteous repulsion, the spread of gossip 
and scandal. We may show what is the true meaning of 
friendship by turning the cold shoulder upon him who will 
sit in silence while his friend is vilified. I once refused my 
hand to one of this kind, and would do it always. More 
than this, I would not have even an enemy traduced beyond 
his deserts, ‘Give the devil his due,” is a good rule to the 
generous-minded. 

My very soul is sick of the mean falsehood, gossip, slan- 
der, and scandal so prevalent in the social circle and so all- 
pervading the newspaper press. ‘The sinews of the soul” 
are lacerated, that even the dead are not left to their peaceful 
repose, but some scandal-loving [arriet Beecher Stowe, as in 
the case of Byron, will make us “sup full of horrors.’’ 
“Tread lightly on the ashes of the dead,” is a gentle in- 
junction, and we may be pardoned for a righteous indigna- 
tion at any violation of it. 

I sometimes fear that this sinew to the soul, anger, may be 
growing weak among us by our lukewarmness upon matters 
that once roused our great and good men not only to be 
angry and sin not, but to set themselves to do better. I should 
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have little hope for a child who would sneakingly take a 
blow, but I should have less if he would stand tamely by 
and see a big boy beat a little one. E. O. S. 


Moral Training.—The theory that in the growth of 
every individual may be traced the history of the race— 
hat in early years we all pass through that phase of character 
exhibited by the uncultured race from which we are de- 
scended, is one which seem: to be in a great measure verified 
by experience. Hence, perhaps, the tendencies to cruelty, 
falsehood, and various other vices which we see in very 
young children, There are, it is to be hoped, few men who 
would not blush at acts of cruelty they committed when boys 
at school, We must not, then, expect too much from young 
people. Care should be taken not to force their moral nature; 
for moral precocity has detrimental results as well as mental 
precocity. That this is so is already recognized in the say- 
ing, “‘ Children will be children.” When they become men, 
they will put away their childish barbarities with their toys. 
Maturity turns sour crabs into sweet apples. We must give 
Nature her time, and expect much from growth. 

Be sparing, we would say, of giving commands to chil- 
dren; that is to say, be quite sure that a thing ought to be 
done or left undone before you give your orders. Let us 
remember that it is possible to overstrain the undeveloped 
moral principle; and that when we invent virtues and vices, 
or make our own crochets and selfishness the standard of 
these, right and wrong come to be words without meaning 
to a child’s mind. When too often repeated, the order 
“ Thou shalt” is apt to provoke “I won’t.” The vice of 
over-regulation is, that it produces only hot-house virtue in 
yielding natures, while it stirs up the independent to rebel- 
lion. Before giving orders to a child, we should be sure 
that these orders are not suggested by our own selfishness, 
but from regard to the child’s profit, and also that the thing 
required is necessary, rather than some vexatious artificial 
duty. But when we have decided these points, nothing 
ought to make us shrink from requiring our commands to be 
promptly obeyed. We render ourselves contemptible in the 
eyes of our children when we make rules in haste and repent 
at leisure; when we get angry and laugh at the same action 
as the passing humor dictates; when we encourage them to 
transgress by the prospect of probable impunity. 

That government is the most efficient and most respected 
by all citizens, dishonest as well as honest, which inflicts the 
-ightest possible punishments consistent with justice and 
public order, while at the same time it imitates Nature in 
the regularity and certainty with which it causes its penalties 
to follow. That it is not severity of punishment so much as 
certainty and_ consistency in its infliction which inspires 
respect, is proved by the fact that the law was never less a 
terror to evil-doers than some years ago, when jurors would 
not convict because their consciences taught them that the 
punishments to be inflicted were excessive. “In brief,” says 
Mr. Herbert Spencer, “the truth is that savageness begets 
savageness, and gentleness begets gentleness. Children 
who are unsympathetically treated become unsympathetic ; 
whereas treating them with due fellow-feeling is a means of 
cultivating their fellow-feeling. With family governments, 
as with political ones, a harsh despotism itself generates a 








great part of the crimes it has to repress; while, on the other 
hand, a mild and liberal rule both avoids many causes of 
dissension, and so ameliorates the tone of feeling as to 
diminish the tendency to transgression.” 

We cannot have a better guide as to the proper method of 
punishing children than Nature herself. Instead of the 
artificial punishments too much in vogue, more natural ones 
should be substituted. As the natural evil consequences of 
our actions are our best discipline, so children would better 
understand and respect their parents if they punished them 
not artificially, but naturally; that is to say, if they let them 
punish themselves. Jane is always unpunctual when the 
hour comes for her walk; now, to slap her would be to 
inflict an artificial punishment, which she will not understand 
nearly so well as if she were some day left at home, and it 
were pointed out to her that her brothers and sisters started 
without her because of her own carelessness. Edward com- 
mits assault and battery on his sister’s doll; to send him to 
bed would not appear so just and natural je him as to stop 
his pocket-money in order that a new doll may be purchased. 
These illustrations may explain the difference between 
natural and artificial punishments. The former are certainly 
more just and tend to maintain better terms, so to speak, 
between parent and child. Parents who warn children as 
to the consequences of their actions, while at the same time 
they use these consequences as means of punishment) are 
looked upon as friends and preservers, rather than as “ friend- 
enemies.” And when the dangerous period of transition 
from boyhood to manhood approaches, the boy who has 
been made to experience the natural effects of his deeds, 
instead of being worked upon like a puppet by some hidden 
machinery, will go out into life full of independence, and 
capable of governing himself. 

Let parents teach their children the highest conception of 
God’s nature their hearts can conceive. Let them never 
say that things are more certain than they really are, lest 
they come in after-years to be thought less certain than they 
are. Let them teach principles capable of expansion rather 
than stiff formule, which after all are not truth itself, but 
only the shell in which it is contained. Were this method 
of instruction more frequently adopted, the shock of con- 
troversy would not put young intellects off their balance, and 
fewer men and women would be found living without God 
in the world. 

The problem for parents and teachers to solve seems to be 
this, how to win the respect of their children without losing 
their confidence. Many parents are respected by their chil- 
dren as Eastern monarchs are respected; but they never hear 
a word of those secret doubts and troubles which torment 
youth, only because they are not explained away and set 
right by the sympathetic experience of older heads, From 
what a number of scrapes, and even flagrant sins, might not 
a father save a son whose fullest confidence he had obtained! 
The fact is, however, few of us sufficiently remember our 
own early days to be sympathetic friends and confidants to 
our children. If we could do so better, we might save them 
from many of youth’s pitfalls. aa 

Our mind calls up a few fathers of our acquaintance who 
are perfectly companionable to their sons, joining them in 
their pleasures, being consulted by them in every difficulty, 
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and all this without in the smallest degree losing their 
respect. Izaak Walton, speaking of George Herbert’s 
mother, says: ‘She governed her family with judicious 
care, not rigidly nor sourly, but with such a sweetness and 
compliance with the recreations and pleasures of youth as 
did incline them to spend much of their time in her com- 
pany, which was to her great content.’’ Surely the children 
of such parents must feel in honor bound to do their best to 
pay that immense debt of gratitude which children owe good 
parents. 
We conclude this paper with an instructive quotation from 
a book that should be read by every parent and teacher— 
Mr. Herbert Spencer’s “‘ Education: Intellectual, Moral, and 
Physical.” ‘ Lastly, always recollect that to educate rightly 
is not a simple and easy thing, but a complex and extremely 
difficult thing, the hardest task which devolves on an adult 
life. . . . You must be prepared for considerable mental 
exertion—for some study, some ingenuity, some patience, 
some self-control. It will daily be needful to analyse 
the motives of juvenile conduct—to distinguish between acts 
that are really good, and those which, though simulating 
them, proceed from inferior impulses; while you will have 
to be ever on your guard against the cruel mistake, not 
unfrequently made, of translating neutral acts into transgres- 
sions, or ascribing worse feelings than were entertained. You 
must more or less modify your method to suit the disposition 
of each child, and must be prepared to make further modifi- 
cations as each child’s disposition enters on a new phase. 
Not only will you have constantly to analyse the 


motives of your children, but you will have to analyse your 
own motives—to discriminate between those internal sug- 
gestions springing from a true parental solicitude, and those 
which spring from your own selfishness, your love of ease, 
your lust of dominion. And then, more trying still, you will 
have not only to detect but to curb these baser impulses. In 
brief, you will have to carry on your own higher education at 


the same time that you are educating your children. Intel- 
lectually, you must cultivate to good purpose that most com- 
plex of subjects—human nature and its laws, as exhibited in 
your children, in yourself, and in the world. Morally, you 
must keep in constant exercise your higher feelings, and 
restrain your lower. It is a truth yet remaining to be recog- 
nized, that the last stage in the development of each man 
and woman is to be reached only through a proper discharge 
of the parental duties. And when this truth is recognized, 
it will be seen how admirable is the arrangement through 
which human beings are led by their strongest affections to 
subject themselves to a discipline that they would else 
elude.” H.C. 


How to Roast a Turkey.—We are sure that many of 
our fair readers will thank us for reprinting from the Ameri- 
can Agriculturist the following hints on the proper way of 
cooking that most savory bird, the turkey, written by a lady 
who is reputed always to have “ good roast turkey”’ : 

“Unless it is badly soiled, never soak, wash, or wet a 
turkey, as many do. Indeed, washing injures any kind of 
meats and fish, except those kept in salt brine. Carefully 
draw the turkey, and wipe thoroughly inside and out with a 
dry towel. It will thus keep longer uncooked, and be better 





flavored. If it chances to be a tough one, steam it an hour 
or two, as needed, before baking. If one has not a steamer 
large enough, as few have, it may be done in a wash-boiler, 
supporting the bird above the water on a couple of inverted 
basins, or suspending it by strings from the handles. My 
family has learned to like plain stuffing rather than the 
highly-seasoned, rich, indigestible dressing so much in 
vogue. I use stale bread chopped fine, just moistened with 
scalding water, not to a ‘mush,’ and add a little butter, salt, 
pepper, and, if desired, a small pinch of sweet marjoram or 
thyme. Most like summer savory, but we omit it, because 
not relished by one of the family. After stuffing and sewing, 
fasten the wings and legs down closely with skewers, or by 
tying with strings. Roast in the dripping-pan without water. 
To keep the skin from scorching, baste now and then with a 
little water seasoned with butter and salt. Bake through 
uniformly to a light brown, avoiding burning or hardening 
any part. A good oyster stuffing, when easily obtainable, is 
liked by many, as follows: Drain off most of the liquor from 
the oysters, season with sufficient butter and pepper, and roll 
them in cracker or bread crumbs. Fill the cavity of the 
turkey entirely with these.” 


Adulteration of Silk Fabrics.—One needs only to enter 
a well-appointed sewing-room or kitchen or laundry to be 
struck with what mechanical ingenuity has done for the 
relief of the overtaxed housewife. Science is coming to her 
assistance as well. By simple chemical or physical tests 
science has taught her how to discover the adulteration of 
many articles. Your readers will be interested, I am sure, 
in knowing how they may determine whether silk fabrics are 
pure or adulterated. 

Many different substances are used in the adulteration o 
silk. Linen is often employed; this gives the fabric a stiff 
appearance, but soon causes it to wear out. Jute is heavy, 
and takes the coloring-matter easily, so great quantities of it 
are used in the manufacture of silk. The presence of these 
substances may be detected by placing a piece of the fabric 
in strong hydrochloric acid, which will dissolve the silk and 
leave the other substances. 

AMIE. 


Soda for Burns.—All kinds of burns, including scalds 
and sunburns, are almost immediately relieved by the appli- 
cation of a solution of soda to the burnt surface. It must 
be remembered that dry soda will not do unless it is sur- 
rounded with a cloth moist enough to dissolve it. This 
method of sprinkling it on and covering it with a wet 
cloth is often the very best. But it is sufficient to wash the 
wound repeatedly with a strong solution. It would be well 
to keep a bottle of it always on hand, made so strong that 
more or less settles on the bottom. This is what is called a 
saturated solution, and really such a solution as this is 
formed when the dry soda is sprinkled on and covered with 
a moistened cloth. It is thought by some that the pain of a 
burn is caused by the hardening of the albumen of the flesh 
which presses on the nerves, and that the soda dissolves 
the albumen and relieves the pressure. Others think that 
the burn generates an acrid acid:which the soda neutral- 
izes. 
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It is seldom that a person wins celebrity as easily as 
William Johns, Jr. He deserves fame for having written 
the worst piece of verse, or “ pome,”’ in the English language. 
The Toledo 7imes has covered itself with undying glory by 
publishing the effusion to a patient world. This production 
is entitled “‘ Silent Eve’”—not Adam’s spouse, of course, for 
she was a woman, and what person in his senses, or out of 
them for that matter, would ever think of applying the 
epithet “silent” to a woman, though she was the great 
(raised to the 2th power) grandmother of the race? No; 
the young man—we assume that he is young, very young— 
means evening. With what an exquisite ear for the dis- 
cordant, the inharmonious, the excruciating, does the young 
poet bang his lyre, for of course every poet and poetaster 
has his lyre—or is one! Listen to his first stanza: 

** At silent eve how sweet and clear 
Sounds the AZolian harp ; 
So enchanting to the listener’s ear, 
With tones so sweet and sharp.” 

How distinctly the music of the harp is brought to our 
minds by this! How each word seems to be resonant with 
the “wind’s will”! Note with what peculiar grace the 
halting and difficult rhythm of the third line represents a 
sudden and vigorous gust of the angry wind across the harp- 
strings! How charmingly the harp tones are differentiated 
from all others by that master choice of epithets “sweet and 
sharp”! But the next stanza excels even the one already 
quoted : 

** To sit beneath the old oak-tree, 
And listen to the music strains ; 

To catch those notes so dear to me, 
Enlivening all my labored brains ;’’ 


We find the sense is incomplete there. We shall have to 
goon: 
** And calmly bear the frowns of fate, 
To move in a brighter sphere and state; 
When e’er that harp its notes dispose, 
They fall tike dew-drops on the rose ; 


Tis a token of love, so great and grand, 
That none but zephyrs in the land 

Can bring such tidings and such news 
To cheer the heart and swell the muse.” 


There! the sense is complete at last. At any rate, the 
poet has put a period there; and he must know. In fact, he 
is probably the only one that does know. The questions 
that these three stanzas provoke were sufficient for a volume 
of exegesis. We can no more than hint at some of them. 
What a field for speculation they afford the mental philoso- 
pher who should attempt to determine from them the psycho- 
logical condition of their author! What untold wealth they 
offer the grammarian who should strive to put them through 
their paces after the old-fashioned canons of “ parsing” ! 
With what wild excitement the rhetorician would plunge 
into their jungles and wildernesses on an expedition of 
discovery ! 


A few simple notes, and we are done. We are persuaded | 





that a typographical error has crept into the second line of 
the last quotation. As it stands now it reads : 
** And listen ¢o the music strains.” 
This should obviously be: 
‘* And listen while the music strains.” 

Notice the poet is speaking in the previous line of sitting 
“beneath the old oak-tree.” Evidently in this line he 
refers to the music of the AZolian harp, the soughing of the 
wind sifting down to him, or, as he beautifully expresses it, 
‘* straining’’—what a gentle suggestion here of its losing all 
its impurities of tone and harmony by this process !—through 
the foliage of the umbrageous oak that overshadows him! 

How fully the poet realizes his own condition when he 
speaks of “ all his labored brains”! Aye, verily, they afford 
ample evidence of that. But what have they to show for 
their labors? Perhaps we are too curious, but what are 
“ zephyrs in the land’? And just what is the nature of the 
“tidings” and the “news” that are capable of “ swelling 
the muse”? What is the object of “ swe/ling’” a muse? 
How does a muse act when she is swollen? In what 
doubtful uncertainty on all these points the poem leaves us ! 
Mr. William Johns, if he still survives, should “ enliven all 
his labored brains’? once more, and explain these mysteries 
to us—or else yo to an asylum. There are two more 
stanzas to this “pome.” But, no, “indulgent reader,” we 
have more consideration for your feelings; we spare you. 
They reach a yet deeper abysm of bathos than those we 
have quoted. 


“‘ Words, Words, Words.’”’—Many a laugh we of the 
lay have had in the old days at the long and startling words 
of the thevlogian, or the pompous phrase and outiandish 
terms of the physician. We have still a painful recollection 
of an edifying sermon by an eminent theological professor, 
who loaded his sentences with such telling shots as homo- 
logoumena, eschatological, homoiousian, and anthropomor- 


| phitism, and fired them at his unoffending hearers. Nor 


shall we soon forget the lucid explanation of a contagious 
disease which kind-hearted Doctor W——, the superinten- 
dent of our Sabbath-school, gave to the children. ‘A con- 
tagious disease, my dear children,” said the physician, ‘is 


| one superinduced by the passage of molecular disease-spores 


into healthy from diseased tissue when the two are brought 
into contact.” How learned the children felt on that point 
ever after! 

But the ‘scientists are far out-doing these gentry nowa- 
days in the formation of unpronounceable and unintelligible 
compounds, One needs but to look into a text-hook on 
chemistry or botany or natural history to find confirmation 
of this statement. Microscopic animalcule are weighted 
down with mountain-chains of names. Sweet and delicate 
blooms lose all their beauty and fragrance when it takes 
half a page to name them. Harmless-looking powders and 
liquids are labeled with words of such threatening and 
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appalling look as to make one tremble and stand aghast in | tara Charles Humbert Amadeus Ferdinand Anthony Michael 


their presence. 

A new illustration of what the scientists are capable 
of in word-making, when they are allowed to follow their 
own untrameled instinct, comes to us in a recent London 
journal, The chemical society of that city, it seems, 
is publishing abstracts of papers from Berlin. Of course 
the superlatively marvelous in scientific nomenclature may 
be expected from Germans, since in their own ordinary 
language there are words so long, as Mark Twain wittily 
says, as to afford a veritable perspective. The start is made 
with the promising term homofluorescin. ‘This is a new 
coloring-matter. But how we are filled with awe and 
wonder at the marvelous workings of nature when we are 
quietly informed that ‘ when a solution of hexanitromonoxy- 
homofluorescinnitrate in boiling ammonia is acidified with 
acetic acid, diammoniumpentanitrodiazomidomonoxyhomo- 
fluorescin is deposited in red or yellow on crystalline plates” ! 
We feel that life is after all worth living when suth cheering 
news of man’s growing ability to cope with the problems of 
the unseen world, to control the activities of unknown 
affinities, is brought to us. But how weak and ignorant we 
ourselves seem, how unable to stem the current of scientific 
advancement, when another chemist, with the confidence 
born of familiar knowledge, startles us by announcing in a 
commonplace tone the discovery for which the world has 
been waiting in feverish anxiety! Calmly, without excite- 
ment, he says, “Colorless needles are obtained by the 
action of chloride on orthoclorobenzamidoparateluide, and 
this base when distilled yields anyhydroorthoclorobenza- 
metameduparatoluide.”” We had long suspected this, but 
were unable to prove it. One expects a little enthusiasm 





when a discovery like this is announced,—one the far-reach- | 
ing consequences of which upon society everybody must see | 


ata glance; but this unimpressionable professor proclaims 
it as though he were in the daily habit of “turning the 
world upside down.” 


Apropos of names those astonishing specimens of human. 
ity with which the noble and royal families of Europe kindly 
consent to bless a waiting world fairly outrival the best- 
favored nondescripts of the scientist. According to the 
Alamanch de Gotha, Duke Robert of Parma, within one 
year, assumed the responsibility of being father of a 
daughter named Maria Immacula Louisa Frances Praxedes 
Annunciation Theresa Pia Anne Ferdinanda Antoinette 
Josephine Lucia Appolonia Philomena Clotilda Emeren- 
tiana Martha Julia, and a son christened Joseph Mary Peter 
Paul Francis Robert Thomas Aquinas Andrew Avellino 
Blasius Manrus Charles Stanislaus Louis Philip-of-Neri Leo 
Bernard Antoine Ferdinand. One cannot help wondering 
what the good duke would do if fate should send him two 
or three more children of either sex. It seems reckless in a 
man to exhaust all the possibilities in names at one effort. 
But his august Majesty, the King of Portugal, had a sense of 
propriety, too, in name-giving. With what tender and rev- 
erent feeling his younger son must regard him when he 
reflects that he owes his life to his royal father, and when 
he tries to recall the name that royal father gave him! Only 
hear it! Alphonso Henry Napoleon Mary Peter-of-Alcan- 





Raphael Gabriel Gonzago Xavier Francis-of-Assisi John 
Augustus Julius Volfando Ignatius de Braganza-Savoy- 
Bourbon-Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, Duke of Oporto! 


The American of this city is now and then wittily sar- 
castic. In showing the insufficiency of a biennial session of 
the Legislature, it makes the following neat statements: 
‘It is quite impossible that the present session should suffice 
for the proper discussion of all the matter the Governor calls 
to the attention of our Solons. Even if they were all model 
legislators, they couldn’t get through it; and that they will 
waste a good deal of time is a foregone conclusion. If they 
were sitting in Philadelphia, so that the country members 
could attend our theatres and the like with less loss of time, 
more progress might be made. It might even be good 
economy for the Commonwealth to establish a fairly good 
theatre at Harrisburg, so as to save our legislators their 
weekly excursion to Philadelphia.’’ Could anything be 
finer than this speaking of “their weekly excursion,” as 
though it were a perfectly recognized part of the legislator’s 
winter duties ? 


A little three-year-old accompanied her mamma to 
church. As the plate passed for contributions, Bess opened 
wide her eyes, and her ears detected the tinkling of the coin. 
She said nothing; but what she had seen and heard was not 
forgotten. A day or two afterward, as she was busy and 
unconscious in her play, she surprised her mamma by sing- 
ing to a tune she had heard in the Sabbath-school : 

*‘O church! what do you want our money for? 
What do you want our money for? 


You want our money for Jesus, 
Yon want our money for Jesus!” 


And so on, ever and over again. 


What a glimpse of human nature—of the shrewd-deal- 


| ing deacon nature, the nature which rendered possible the 


verb “0 deacon”’ in the sense of adulterate—is afforded by 
the following story that John Neal used to tell of his early 
experience when his mother apprenticed him as a clerk in 
Huckler’s Row. 

John honestly measured and made change all day under 
his master’s eye, and at night the old deacon took him into 
his counting-room and thus addressed him ; 

“« B—boy, some folks ch—ch—cheat in the m—m—meas- 
ure and others in the ch—ch—change. N—now, b—boy, 
if you ch—ch—cheat in the m—m—measure, they m—may 
measure after you when they get home, and c—c—catch 
you; but if you only ch—ch—cheat in ch—ch—change, 
they can’t ca—ca—catch you.” 


A friend of the MONTHLY sends us the following capital 
anecdotes from the German : 

An actor played the ghost in Hamlet very poorly, and 
was hissed. After he had borne this a long time, he, in 
order to put the audience in good humor, stepped forward 
and said, “ Ladies and gentlemen, I am extremely sorry 
that my endeavors are not successful; but if you are not 
contented, I must give up the ghost.” 
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A man had written an epitaph for a deceased friend, and 
showed it toa critic in order to hear his opinion. “ Sir,” 
said the critic, “I never read anything better suited to the 
most mournful occasion; they are indeed the saddest verses 
that were ever penned.” 


A wretched artist, who thought himself an excellent 
painter, speaking about decorating the ceiling of his room, 
said, ‘‘ I shall whitewash it, and soon begin to paint it.” “I 
think,” said one of his listeners, “‘ that it would be better to 
paint it first, and then to whitewash it.”’ 


A servant who always attended divine service, but 
could not read, from constantly hearing the prayers had 
learned them by heart, and could repeat them word for 
word. Several Sundays before her marriage her lover went 
with her to church. She feared that he might discover that 
she could not read, so she took her prayer-book in her hand 
and held it before her. Her lover wished to look over with 
her, but unfortunately she held the book upside down. The 
man, astonished, said, “ You are holding it upside down.” 
“I know that very well,’ she answered. “I always read 
so; I am left-handed.” 


Matrimonial.—An editor’s days are not all dark. “ Now 
and then bright rifts of sunshine”’ steal through the cobwebs 
which soften the glare of his windows and fall gently upon 
him as he sits at his table engaged in trying to estimate the 
amount of dullness and stupidity in the dainty, but worn- 
looking—it has gone on pilgrimages before—manuscript 
before him, pleadingly marked, “I Aofe it may be accepted. 
If not, please return.” Well, there was a “ rift of sunshine” 
to brighten our morning’s work to-day, and you shall hear 
about it. A letter and a circular were put into our hands. 
A glance at the latter revealed the heading, “ Matrimonial.” 
How our bachelor heart quivered at the word! What troop- 
ing memories of “auld lang syne,” when the bald spot 
‘was not so large nor the beard a “sable silvered,” brought 
back visions of the cup of bliss almost lifted to our lips, only 
to be dashed ruthlessly to the ground! We sighed, and read 
on. There was “richness” for you, as Squeers said. The 
rose-colored fancies were instantly gone. Here was not 
Japhet in search of his father, but a man in search of a wife, 
and advertising to find her. ‘A physician, whose life has 
been spent mainly in uncivilized lands,”—yes, we should 
say so; all of it, more likely,—believing that somebody 
‘must surely be awaiting him somewhere,” and having tried 
for a year in a less public, ostentatious way to find her and 
failed, anxious to woo and win and wed a wife inside of 
four months and hie him back to his native wilds, takes the 
world into his wide confidence, and says, in effect : 

*** Whoe’er she be, 


That not impossible She, 
That shall command my heart and me; 


Where’ er she lie, 
Locked up from mortal eye, 
In shady leaves of destiny,’ 


lll find her, and 
An advertisement, mind you, is the gin 
Wherein I'll catch the maid I sigh to win !’’ 
*“* He has a practical turn of mind,” the circular says. He 
has no intention of “ giggling himself” into a match, “ as the 
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custom is,” only when too late to discover the fatal blunder. 
“He first determined to marry,’’—the impudent fellow !— 
‘‘and now proceeds, ‘ with malice aforethought,’ to select a 
wife.” He knows exactly what he wants. He is thoroughly 
honest, moreover, in his purpose and scheme, at least he says 
so, and who should know better? With charming freshness 
of diction he assures us that there is nothing “ ulterior behind”’ 
his statements. Oh, we hope not! “ He is not a philanthro- 
pist,” this Western doctor—yes, he is a physician, come to 
Boston—to Boston /—to look him up a wife. This relieves 
us from great anxiety. We feared he was. No; to use one 
of his extraordinary expressions, he is simply “an extraor- 
dinary man’’—ah! to be sure—* seeking an extraordinary 
wife”—we thought as much—* in an extraordinary manner’”’ ! 
How naive! 

But what is it that this forty-two-years-old Republican 
bachelor, “‘ with dark-brown hair, slightly thin in spots, and 
tinged with gray,” “who will make his wife the social 
equal of the highest lady in the land,” seeks? Why, a 
“perfect paragram of virtues,” as Mrs. Nouveau-riche used 
to put it, or as her friend, Mrs. Parvenu, corrected her, a 
“ full-rounded parallelogram’! But he wants it understood 
“that physical superiority alone is essential.” He holds 
that “‘a wife should be the husband’s mental inferior.” Ah! 
no wonder he has looked a year and failed! 

The “average farmer’s daughter,” he thinks, has all the 
education and culture necessary for him. It is physical 
superiority,—health, good looks, good teeth, sweet breath,— 
combined with ordinary intellectual powers and a gentle, 
yielding disposition,” that this new Japhet seeks. ‘ He will 
furnish all the intellect necessary for the family,’””—homeo- 
pathic doses, or we are no judge !—* his wife to furnish the 
goodness and the beauty.’’ What a temptation to the fair! 
*¢ But it is not expected nor desired’’—considerate creature !— 
“that she shall be faultless ; she must be thoroughly human, 
with no sort of predilection to angelship’’—how he grasps 
the situation !—“ beyond a desire to hear herself so titled by 
a devoted husband”’; * so titled’? how titled ?—a “ predilec- 
tion’’ or an “‘angelship” ? He might say, to quote old Richard 
Crashaw once more: 

“ Now if Time knows, 


That Her, whose radiant brows 
Weave them a garland of my vows ; 


Her, whose just bays 
My future hopes can raise, 
A trophy to her present praise ; 


Her, that dares be 
What these lines wish to see; 
I seek no further ; it is she.”’ 

Does this eager spirit, with “dark, ruddy complexion, 
good habits, and two thousand a year,’’ reaching out be- 
seeching hands into the darkness of the world, awaken no 
pilying throb in the heart of any of our fair readers? What 
an impressive picture this doctor presents, as he stands feeling 
the pulse of the world for some symptom that the sweet dis- 
ease, marriage, is in store for him! 


Othello. Discerns’t thou aught in that? 
Is he not honest? 


Jago. UHonest, my lord? 
Othello. Honest? Ay, honest! 
Jago. My lord, for aught I know. 








